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Designed  to  build  greater  demand  and 
distribution  for  your  brand— 


The  Chicago  Trihune 
Consumer-Franchise  Plan! 


The  volume  and  distribution 
you  get  in  today’s  market  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  your  ability  to 
convince  retailers  that  they  can 
make  more  profit  on  your  brand 
than  they  can  on  a  competi¬ 
tor’s.  Retailers  want  to  stock 
the  brands  which  their  custom¬ 
ers  want  to  buy. 

More  than  ever  before,  ad¬ 
vertising  must  be  relied  on  to  sell 
the  customer  before  she  goes  to 
the  store.  To  give  meaning  to  a 
dealer  franchise,  it  must  build  a 
consumer  franchise — a  signifi¬ 
cant  share  of  consumers’  repeat 
buying  relatively  immune  to  the 
tactics  of  competition. 

To  meet  the  changed  situa¬ 
tion,  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
developed  a  sound  procedure 
that  can  build  a  stronger  market 
position  for  your  brand.  The 


Tribune  plan  is  based  on  actual 
selling  experience  at  the  retail 
level.  It  earns  larger  store  inven¬ 
tories,  better  store  displays  and 
faster  turnover.  It  enables  you 
to  cash  in  on  the  growing  trend 
toward  self-service  and  fewer 
brands  per  line  pier  store. 

Highly  productive  in  Chicago, 
the  plan  can  be  utilized  in  any 
market.  It  will  win  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  support  of  your  sales  staff 
and  distributive  organization. 
Designed  for  immediate  sales 
volume,  it  provides  a  base  for 
sound  expansion. 

If  retailers  are  hesitant  about 
stocking  or  pushing  your  line, 
here  is  a  way  to  improve  the 
situation.  Without  resort  to  dis¬ 
counts,  deals,  premiums  or  cut 
prices,  it  can  boost  your  volume 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  to¬ 


day’s  higher  break-even  point. 

Whether  your  product  is  a 
convenience  item  or  a  big  unit, 
you  can  take  advantage  of  the 
consumer-franchise  plan.  The 
plan  is  of  particular  interest  to 
executives  who  bear  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  getting  immediate  sales 
and  to  those  concerned  with 
long-range  planning  and  con¬ 
tinued  company  growth  and 
profit. 

A  Chicago  T ribune  represent¬ 
ative  will  gladly  tell  you  how  the 
consumer-franchise  plan  can  be 
applied  to  help  you  get  a  larger 
share  of  today’s  buying.  Ask 
him  to  call.  Why  not  do  it 
while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  your 
mind? 

Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WORLD'S  GRE.XTEST  NEWSPAPER 


581^  coverage  at  a  single  cost 

THE  BIGGEST  COVERAGE  OF  BALTIMORE’S 

$334,500,000*  GROCERY  BASKETS 


More  than  $334,500,000  a  year  is  spent  to  fill  the  food  baskets 
of  Baltimore  housewives.  To  reach  these  women  when  they 
make  out  their  grocery  shopping  lists,  use  the  first  and  biggest 
food  section  in  Baltimore. . .in  the  News-Post  every  Thursday. 

Here's  Baltimore’s  greatest  coverage  (58%)  reaching  198,299 
City  Zone  families*  *  at  a  single  cost.  (Total  net  paid  227,091 ). 

Baltimore  News-Post 

First  in  Circulation  .  .  .  First  in  Coverage  in  the  6th  Largest  City 
A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER — Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service 

Offices  in  principal  cities:  Philadelphia  •  Baltimere  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Detroit 
Los  Angeles  •  New  York  •  Pittsburgh  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle  •  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

*1950  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power.  **ABC  City  Zone  based  upon  Bureou  of  Census 

1947  surveys  for  Metropolitan  Districts. 


This  veteran  reporter  is  "big  brother"  to  hundreds  of 
young  hopefuls  in  the  "Rep's"  annual  marble  contests  and 
spelling  bees.  (Actually  220,000  over  a  13  year  period.) 
How  well  he's  done  his  job  .  .  .  and  how  wholeheartedly 
the  community  has  responded  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  he's  helped  three  worthy  youngsters  to 
win  national  championships.  A  boy  marble  champion, 
a  girl  marble  champion  and  a  champion  speller. 

We're  proud  of  that.  But  we  at  the  Repository  are 
even  more  grateful  for  the  wonderful  community 
participation  that  reminds  us  again  and  again  of  the 
intimate  in-the-family  relationship  enjoyed  not  only  by 
Brush-Moore  newspapers  .  .  .  but  by  home 
newspapers  everywhere. 

It  reminds  us  too,  that  this  priceless  asset  of  a 

free  press  is  one  to  be  guarded  in  every  word.  In  every 

paragraph,  in  every  edition. 


BILLY  KLOSS 
Boys'  Notional 
Morbl*  Champion  1937 


EMMA  MILLER 
Girls'  Notional 
Morblo  Champion  1949 


KIM  CALVIN 
Notional  Spoiling 
Champion  1949 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY,  Conton.  Ohio 

STEUBENVILLE  HERALD-STAR,  Stoubonvillc,  Ohio 

PORTSMOUTH  TIMES,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 

THE  MARION  STAR,  Marion,  Ohio 

EAST  LIVERPOOL  REVIEW,  East  Livorpool,  Ohio 

THE  SALEM  NEWS,  Solom,  Ohio 

THE  SALISBURY  TIMES,  Salisbury,  Maryland 
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Bill  and  Lillian  Smith  had  wanted  their  own  home  ever 
since  he  got  out  of  the  Army.  Then  one  day  Lillian  found  it. 

In  it  were  all  of  the  wonderful  comforts  she  had  always 
wished  she  could  have.  Outside  was  a  clean,  green,  sun-filled 
world  for  little  Jackie  and  Pam  to  play  in. 

But  hcnc  did  fire  insurance  help  them  buy  it? 

First,  without  fire  insurance  on  the  house  to  protect  the  lender, 
the  Smiths  couldn’t  have  borrowed  the  money  to  buy  it. 

Then  after  they  moved  in,  it  protected  the  money  they  put 
into  both  the  house  and  the  furnishings. 

But,  before  the  house  was  even  a  blueprint,  fire  insurance 
made  possible  the  building  of  the  entire  development. 

Without  insurance  protection  at  every  step  in  construction, 
the  builder  could  not  have  financed  his  own  operations. 

That’s  how  fire  insurance  helps  you  acquire  a  home  with 
today’s  high  living  standards.  Such  standards  exist  only  in  your 
country— where  individual  Initiative  and  business  freedom  are 
constantly  making  America  a  better  place  to  live  in. 


Fire  insurance  services  are  brought  you 
by  200,000  agents  and  brokers  all  over  the 
United  States.  Chances  are  one  of  them  is 
a  neighbor  of  yours. 


Your  fire  insurance  rate  per  $100  protection 
is  as  much  as  30' i  lower  today  than  it  was 
30  years  ago.  Write  to  the  address  below  for 
a  booklet  giving  the  facts  and  tellint  other 
advantafes  of  stock  company  fire  insurance. 


AN  APVERTISEMENT  SPONSORED  BY  THE  STOCI  PIRB  INSURANCE  COMPANIES.  THEIR  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS. 
THROUGH  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OP  FIRB'UNDERWRITERS,  8S  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 
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Lineoa8ter8  swear  by  Matrix  Contrast  ^rvice 
because  the  highly  increased  visibility  of  the 
processed  reference  marks  enables  them  to  “see- 
what-they-set”  without  eyestrain.  The  reduction 
of  approximately  one-third  of  all  errors  in  line¬ 
casting  machine  operation  means  valuable  time 
saved  not  only  in  machine  and  operator  time, 
but  also  in  time  of  proofreaders,  doormen  and 
others. 

Operators  have  also  taken  to  the  new  Matrix 
Contrast  Colors  to  aid  them  in  the  detection  of 
wrong  fonts  and  to  insure  trigger-quick  selec¬ 
tion  of  matrices  from  “pi”  stackers  and  trays. 
Colors  such  as  red,  green,  yellow  and  orange 
can  he  applied  to  old  as  well  as  new  matrices 
. . .  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  Black 
and  White  serviced  matrices  and  w'ithout  any 
additional  charge.  Write,  wire  or  phone  the 
nuinher  of  machines  in  your  plant.  We  will  give 
you  full  data  promptly  and  without  obligation. 


-  ■  ■  --  -vv^jirv’. 

AAATl-  X  CONTRAST  CORPORATION,  154  West  14fh  St.,  New  York 
11,  N  Y.— 326  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III.— 1105  Trenton 
Street,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif.  —  Sole  licensees  of  the  Percy  L.  Hill 
Matrix  Contrast  Patent  No.  1,796,023,  other  patent  pending.  Euro¬ 
pean  Agents:  Funditor,  Ltd.,  3  Woodbridge  Street,  Clerkenwell 
Green,  London,  E.  C.  1. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 


Copyright  19Se,  Matrix  Cootratt  Corporatkn 
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When  you’re  looking  up 

things  this  way 

things  are  really 

« 

looking  up! 


You’re  saving  precious  time  .  .  .  and  a  lot 
of  effort . . .  when  you  use  The  New  York 
Times  Index  as  an  up-to-date  guide  to 
news  information. 

Twice  a  month,  you  get  a  compact  64-page 
book  listing  over  20,000  recent  events  in 
the  news.  E^ch  item  is  dated  to  show  when 
the  full  story  appeared  in  The  New  York 
Times,  or  when  your  own  newspaper  may 
have  carried  it. 

What  is  more,  the  Index  gives  you  enough 
facts  in  many  cases  to  make  further  look¬ 
ing  unnecessary!  For  when  you  turn  to  a 
news  item  you  find  a  brief  digest  of  the 
event . . .  and  these  digests  cover  thousands 


of  subjects. 

Today,  The  New  York  Times  Index  is  be¬ 
ing  used  to  supplement  the  clipping  files 
and  morgues  of  newspapers  all  over  the 
U.S.  and  throughout  the  world.  Ta  editors, 
reporters,  and  newspaper  librarians  it  of¬ 
fers  a  welcome  relief  from  tedious  and 
time-consuming  research. 

If  your  staff  is  not  enjoying  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  valuable,  low-cost  reference 
guide,  let  us  start  your  subscription  with 
the  current  semi-monthly  edition.  It  will 
help  you  locate  news  facts  more  quickly, 
more  surely  than  you’ve  ever  thought 
possible. 


Yearly  Rates: 

Twice -nnonthly  /ndexes  with  Cumulative  Annual  Volume 
TWice-monthly  Indexes  only 

Cumulative  Annual  Index  . « 


$50  a  year 
$35  a  year 
$J5  a  year 
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Information  Treaty 
Up  for  Debate  Again 

By  Kathleen  Teltsch. 

New  York  Times  UN  Staff 


L\ke  Success  —  United  Nations 
dekpites  took  aaother  look  this 
week  It  the  unfinbhed  Treity  on 
Fieedom  of  Inlonnation  upon 
which  they  have  labored  for  two 
years. 

To  the  United  States  and  Britain, 
the  incomplete  pact  did  not  look 
very  promising.  Started  in  1948  at 
Geneva,  the  treaty  was  proposed 
by  Britain  as  an  ambitious  plan  to 
safeguard  the  rignts  of  “all  per¬ 
sons,  everywhere”  to  receive  and 
impart  information.  It  was  to 
cover  a  broad  field,  protecting  all 
engaged  in  transmitting  opinions. 

Smaller  States  for  It 

Last  year,  however,  smaller 
states  seized  the  chance  to  insert  a 
series  of  “necessary  limitations” 
that  they  argued  would  curb  the 
unjust  abuses  of  the  powerful  An¬ 
glo-American  press.  Bogged  down 
under  floods  of  restrictive  amend¬ 
ments,  the  Assembly  voted  to 
shelve  the  treaty  for  twelve 
months  after  its  British  authors 
disavowed  it  and  one  discouraged 
delegate  dubbed  the  re-styled  pact 
a  “Frankenstein  monster.” 

Undaunted,  the  smaller  nations 
— from  Latin-America,  the  Middle 
East  and  Asia — also  succeeded  in 
attaching  a  rider  to  the  United 
Nations’  newly  completed  covenant 
of  newsgathering  and  the  right  of 
correction.  The  popular  news- 
treaty — with  its  guarantees  against 
censorship — could  not  be  opened 
for  signatures  by  member  govern¬ 
ments,  until  the  Assembly  took 
“decisive  action”  on  the  incom¬ 
plete  and  controversial  info  pact. 

This  week  delegates  in  the  As¬ 
sembly’s  Social  Commitee  prepared 
for  the  third  time  to  take  up  the 
info  pact,  certain  that  the  coming 
week  would  see  plenty  of  debate, 
arguing,  and  maneuvering.  As  in 
the  past,  the  Soviet  bloc  was  ex- 
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pected  to  use  the  pact  as  a  spring- 
hoard  for  new  attacks  on  the 
“war^noDgerins"  American  press, 
■nd  “nwaopolistic  practices”  of 
the  radio  and  news  services. 

New  French  Proposal 

The  French  delegation  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  drafted  and  circulated 
informally  a  new  proposal  aimed 
at  sending  the  pact  to  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  experts  after  the  present 
Assembly  session.  These  experts  in 
turn  would  re-examine  the  treaty, 
taking  into  account  criticisms  made 
by  member  states  and  finally, 
would  submit  a  revamped  treaty 
for  approval  to  another  interna¬ 
tional  conference  of  governmental 
representatives,  some  time  next 
year. 

Th  French  position  is  certain 
to  be  supported  strongly  by  the 
smaller  states  who  are  opposed  to 
any  atempt  to  scrap  the  pact  en¬ 
tirely  or  kill  it  by  indefinitely  post¬ 
poning  its  completion. 

A  less  enthusiastic  reception  is 
expected  from  a  tiny  minority  of 
delegates  who  hold  the  whole  idea 
of  the  info  pact  is  unworkable  and 
as  one  delegate  put  it  “a  bad  treaty 
is  worse  than  no  treaty.” 

The  United  States  and  Britain 
have  taken  a  middle-course  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  info  pact  should  be 
held  up  pending  completion  of  the 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights  that 
will  also  include  an  article  on  in¬ 
formation  rights.  Unless  this  is 
done,  they  argue,  the  info  pact 
could  well  find  itself  in  conflict 
with  the  older  treaty  that  guaran¬ 
tees  fundamental  freedoms  on  an 
even  broader  scale. 

New  Parley  Opposed 

Both  delegations  are  opposed  to 
the  French  suggestion  for  another 
global  parley,  contending  such  a 
meeting  would  be  an  unnecesary 
drain  on  member  states  coming 
just  two  years  after  the  meeting  in 
Geneva  on  the  same  topic.  They 
also  maintain  it  is  unlikely  that 
agreement  would  be  reached  more 
rapidly  than  at  the  Assembly 
where  all  60  members  are  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  chief  target  of  most  of  the 
criticism  of  the  text  that  emerged 
from  the  Assembly  last  year,  after 
weeks  of  wrangling,  is  Article  Two 
of  the  text.  This  article  sets  down 
the  “permissible”  restrictions  that 
may  be  imposed  on  the  freedoms 
guaranteed  elsewhere  in  the  treaty. 

This  article  cites  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  instances  in  which  disciplinary 
action  could  be  invoked.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  penalties  and  liabilities 
could  be  imposed  in  the  interests 
of  preventing  “false  and  distorted 
reports  that  undermine  friendly  re¬ 
lations  between  peoples  or  states.” 
Other  provisions  restrict  freedom 
of  information  in  the  interests  of 


public  order,  national  security,  the 
prevention  of  racial,  religious  or 
national  discrimination,  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  public  safety,  health,  mor¬ 
als  or  the  rights  of  others. 

In  the  opinion  of  United  States 
experts  here,  the  loosely  worded 
limitations  permitted  by  this  article 
create  the  possibility  that  some 
governments  would  invoke  the 
treaty  to  crack  down  on  foreign 
correspondents  on  the  pretext  that 
they  violated  one  or  another  of  the 
provisions. 

Covenant  Imposes 
Restraint,  Hanson  Says 

Lawrence,  Mass. — Elisha  Han¬ 
son,  general  counsel  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  here  Nov.  13  that  basic 
freedoms  could  be  “destroyed”  un¬ 
der  the  proposed  covenant  on  hu¬ 
man  rights  pending  before  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly. 


Mr.  Hanson  told  the 
meeting  of  the  Lawrence  YMCA 
that  “if  this  covenant  becomei  i' 
treaty  of  the  United  States,  it  «j| 
reinvest  judges  with  enonnon 
power  over  the  dissemination  of 
information.” 

The  covenant  as  proposed,  he 
added,  “contains  certain  unctuom 
platitudes  to  the  effect  that  every, 
one  should  have  the  right  to  fre^ 
dom  of  thought,  conscience  aid 
religkm,  to  hold  opinions  withw 
interference  from  others,  to  free- 
don  of  expression,  to  seek,  reoehe 
and  impart  information  and 
and  to  peaceful  assembly  and  to 
association.” 

“Liberty,”  he  said,  “cannot  be 
imposed  upon  a  people.  Only  le- 
strain!  can  come  about  by  imposi¬ 
tion,  and  we  do  not  want  that  ia 
America,  however  altruistic  may 
be  the  motives  of  those  who  ev 
pouse  this  proposed  covenant. 


State  Department  to  Bar 
Foreign  Press  If  It  Pleases 

By  James  J.  Butler 


Washington  —  Correspondents 
of  “Iron  Curtain”  newspapers  will 
be  admitted  or  barred  from  State 
Department  press  conferences  as 
that  Department  pleases.  Tass 
agency  has  been  informed  in  a 
“Let’s  have  it  out  now”  statement 
by  Michael  McDermott,  Depart¬ 
ment  spokesman. 

Mr.  McDermott  met  the  deli¬ 
cate  issue  of  press  freedom  head- 
on,  possibly  setting  a  precedent 
for  the  standing  committee  of 
congressional  correspondents  to 
follow,  after  he  had  received  a 
protest  from  Laurence  Todd. 
United  States  citizen  and  longtime 
Tass  correspondent. 

Private’  Talks 

“We  will  be  free  to  talk  to 
Americans  and  American  citizens 
privately  whenever  we  wish.”  Mr. 
McDermott  told  Mr.  Todd  after 
the  Soviet  press  writer  complained 
he  had  been  barred  from  a  de¬ 
partmental  conference  on  foreign 
policy. 

Only  reporters  for  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  had  been  admitted  to  the 
earlier  conference.  When  Mr. 
McDermott  met  the  press,  Mr. 
Todd  asked  whether  a  manu¬ 
script  would  be  made  available 
to  all  correspondents,  and  he  went 
on  to  explain: 

“I  am  raising  this  point  because 
the  foreign  press  is  barred  but 
the  correspondents  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  will  get  the  information 
and  send  out  their  stories  which, 
of  course,  the  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  can  read.  My  point  was 
brought  up  because,  apparently, 
this  statement  made  by  Rusk 
(Dean  Rusk,  assistant  %cretary 
of  State  for  Far  Eastern  affairs) 
was  a  significant  statement  and  I 
was  just  asking  whether  we  could 
check  on  this.” 

Mr.  McDermott  answered: 


“The  officers  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  have  tbe 
right,  and  often  do  consult  with 
Americans  and  whether  they  are 
correspondents  does  not  chanfe 
the  fact  that  they  are  Americans. 
The  fact  that  they  are  correspond¬ 
ents  of  American  newspapers  does 
not  bar  them  from  sitting  in  on 
consultations  with  other  Amer¬ 
icans.  It  is  a  right  that  the  officen 
of  the  government  have  inher¬ 
ently. 

“In  the  conference  at  Geneva 
a  year  or  two  ago,  we  did  raise 
the  question  of  equal  access  to 
the  news  for  everybody,  but  we 
got  no  cooperation  whatever  from 
come  countries.  We  give  it 
(equal  access),  so  far  as  we  can. 
But  there  are  times  when  Amer¬ 
icans.  as  Americans,  will  bear 
what  their  officials  have  to  say. 
There  may  even  be  times  when 
we  wish  especially  to  invite  people 
who  are  not  Americans  to  attend. 
We  have  not  done  so  today." 

■ 

Lee  Cooper  Elected 
By  Real  Estate  Editors 

Miami — Lee  Cooper  of  the  New 
York  Times  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Editors  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  annual  meeting  of  direc¬ 
tors  here  Nov.  15. 

He  succeeds  Garrett  Winter  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun. 

Others  named  were  Willard 
McGee  of  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  vicepresident;  Jim 
Chandler  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
secretary;  John  W.  Kempson  of 
the  Newark  News,  treasurer; 
Ernest  A.  Baumgarth  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors;  Charles  B.  Forbes 
of  the  Miami  Daiiy  News,  1951 
awards  chairman. 
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j  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Condemns 
"Manguage  of  UN  Covenant 


Information  Clause  in  Treaty 
With  Italy  Held  os  Solution 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Miami  Beach — At  the  closing  public,  and  shall  enjoy  freedom  of 
session  of  the  31  St  annual  conven-  transmission  of  material  to  be 
tion  here,  Nov.  11,  Sigma  Delta  used  abroad  for  publication  by  the 
Chi,  professional  journalistic  fra-  press,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and 
temity,  opposed  “enactment  in  other  means, 
treaty  fomi  of  the  proposed  cove-  “  ‘The  nations,  corporations  and 
nant  on  human  rights  which  con-  associations  of  either  High  Con¬ 
tains  such  a  clear  and  apparent  tracting  Party  shall  enjoy  freedom 
threat  not  only  to  the  efforts  to  of  publication  in  the  territories  of 
extend  freedom  of  the  press  to  the  other  High  Contracting  Party, 
other  parts  of  the  world  but  also  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
to  our  own  press  freedom  within 


laws  and  regulations,  upon  the 


own  shores”  because  it  would  same  terms  as  nationals,  corpora- 


can  Bar  Association  for  its  exhaus¬ 
tive  report  and  study  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  “further  condemned  any 
in  our  government  or  representing 


to  such  language  in  the  covenant.” 
(E4P,  Nov.  4,  page  26.) 

Disillusion  in  Debates 
Earlier  in  the  convention  the 
delegates  approved  the  report  of 
its  Conunittee  on  Freedom  of  In- 


supersede  the  First  Amendment.  tions  or  associations  of  such  other 
In  a  strongly  worded  resolution.  High  Contracting  Party.  The  term 
representatives  of  51  undergradu-  information  as  used  in  this  para- 
ate  chapters  and  30  professional  graph,  shall  include  all  forms  of 
chapters  commended  the  Ameri-  written  communications,  printed 
can  Bar  Association  for  its  exhaus-  matter,  motion  pictures,  recordings 
tive  report  and  study  of  this  sub-  and  photographs.’  ” 
ject  and  “further  condemned  any  The  SDX  committee  recom- 
in  our  government  or  representing  mended,  and  the  convention 
us  in  t^  UN  who  for  the  sake  of  agreed,  that  the  cause  of  Freedom 
compromise  would  give  approval  of  Information  could  be  “advanced 
to  such  language  in  the  covenant.”  in  concrete  and  solid  terms  by  the 
(E4P,  Nov.  4,  page  26.)  use  of  the  above  clause  in  com- 

Disillusion  in  Debates  pacts  between  the  U.  S.  and  other 

Earlier  in  the  convention  the  nations, 
delegates  approved  the  report  of  Patterson  Is  Re-elected 

its  Committee  on  Freedom  of  In-  At  the  insistence  of  fhe  under- 
formation,  headed  by  Lyle  Wilson,  graduate  delegates  the  convention 
chief  of  the  Washington  United  broke  precedent  this  year  and  for 
Press  Bureau,  which  noted  that  the  the  first  time  re-elected  an  Honor- 
past  year  has  seen  a  diminution  ary  President.  Grove  Patterson, 
rather  than  an  increase  in  the  ex-  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade. 


tent  of  news  freedom  throughout  John  McClelland,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  world.  It  observed  that  the  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News 
UN  debates  have  shown  that  “the  and  viceprcsident  of  SDX  in  charge 
governments  of  the  UN  strongly  of  professional  chapter  affairs,  was 
represent  so  wide  a  disparity  of  unanimously  elected  president  to 
views  on  the  subject  that  their  succeed  Carl  R.  Kesler,  editorial 
study  and  debate  now  are  in  dan-  writer  of  the  Chicago  Dailv  News. 
ger  of  running  to  frustration  and  Mr.  Kesler  automatically  becomes 
disQlusionment  rather  than  to  solid  chairman  of  the  Executive  Council, 
accomplishment.”  Charles  C.  Clavton.  editorial 


accomplishment.” 

The  committee  suggested  this  writer  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
possible  solution:  Democrat,  was  named  vicepresi- 

remedy,  already  used  on  dent  for  professional  affairs, 
a  limited  scale,  lies  in  a  clause  of  Lee  Hills,  managing  editor  of 
the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Com-  the  Miami  Herald,  was  named 
merce  and  Navigation  signed  by  vicepresident  for  unclergraduate  af- 
the  U.  S.  and  Italy  in  Rome,  Feb.  fairs. 

I,  1948.  That  document  contains  Alden  C.  Waite,  president  of  the 
one  of  the  clearest  and  most  ef-  Southern  California  Associated 


the  U.  S.  and  Italy  in  Rome,  Feb. 

1948.  That  document  contains 
one  of  the  clearest  and  most  ef¬ 


fective  expressions  of  Freedom  of  Newspapers,  was  elected  vicepresi- 
Information  in  any  international  dent  in  charge  of  expansion, 
compact.  Here  it  is:  Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of 

“The  High  Contracting  Parties  Editor  &  Publisher,  was  re- 
Ware  their  adherence  to  the  prin-  elected  secretary. 

*^'P^of  freedom  of  the  press  and  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  U.P.,  was 
of  frei  interchange  of  information,  named  treasurer. 

To  this  end,  nationals,  corporations  Other  members  of  the  Executive 
and  assixiations  of  either  High  Council  who  were  elected:  Ted 
Contracting  Party  shall  have  the  Barrett,  promotion  manager,  Dal- 
within  the  territories  of  the  las  Morning  News;  Ed  Dooley, 
other  High  Contracting  Party,  to  managing  editor,  Denver  Post; 


other  High  Contracting  Party,  to  managing  editor,  Denver  Post; 
‘“gage  in  such  activities  as  writ-  Mason  R.  Smith,  editor  and  pub- 
^  reporting  and  gathering  of  in-  lisher  of  the  Gouverneur  (N.  Y.) 
ormation  for  dissemination  to  the  Tribune-Press;  and  Clifford  F. 
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Weigle,  associate  director.  Institute 
of  Journalistic  Studies,  Stanford 
University,  Calif. 

The  Wells  Memorial  Key  for 
distinguished  service  to  the  frater¬ 
nity  was  given  at  the  closing  ban¬ 
quet  to  John  T.  Bills,  co-chairman 
of  the  convention  committee  and 
news  director  of  WQAM,  Miami 
Herald  station,  for  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  convention  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Quill  and  for  his  work 
on  the  convention. 

Hoke  Welch,  managing  editor 
of  the  Miami  Daily  News  and 
president  of  the  Greater  Miami 
Professional  Chapter  of  SDX, 
opened  the  convention  Nov.  9. 
The  delegates  were  welcomed  by 
Mayor  Harold  't'urk  of  Miami 
Beach  and  Governor  Fuller  War¬ 
ren  of  Florida.  At  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  News  that  day  they 
heard  Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  discuss  the 
progress  and  problems  of  the 
South. 

.\t  a  luncheon  Saturday,  given 
by  the  Herald,  they  heard  Lt.^en. 
Alfred  M.  Greunther,  U.S.A.  Dep¬ 
uty  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans,  give 
an  off-the-record  account  of  the 
world  military  picture.  That  eve¬ 
ning  at  the  annual  banquet.  Sena¬ 
tor-elect  George  A.  Smathers  in¬ 
troduced  Sir  Mohammed  Zafrul- 
lah  Khan,  foreign  minister  of  Pak¬ 
istan,  who  discussed  the  world  out¬ 
look  from  the  political  standpoint. 

Keynote  Address 
Grove  Patterson  delivered  the 
keynote  address  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion,  stating  that  “America’s  Num¬ 
ber  One  Need  is  an  artistocracy — 
an  aristocracy  of  achievement.  .  .  . 

“They  will  have  the  capacity  for 
thinking.  .  .  . 

“They  are  to  have  the  capacity 
for  a  new  courage  ...  to  keep 
a  sense  of  perspective,  to  under¬ 
stand  that  throughout  human  his¬ 
tory  crises  have  come  and  gone. . . . 

“They  must  have  the  capacity 
for  great  imagination.  .  .  . 

"Those  who  qualify  for  the 
American  aristocracy  will  have  the 
capacity  for  a  religious  faith  great¬ 
er  than  they  ever  had  before.  They 
will  be  possessed  by  an  undeviating 
belief  that  life  has  meaning  and 
purpose  and  direction.  They  will 
accept  as  a  glorious  reality  the 
fact  that  the  Great  Architect  of 
the  Universe  never  built  a  stairway 
that  leads  to  nowhere. 

“It  is  a  new  American  aristoc¬ 
racy,  men  like  you,  who  must 
evaluate  the  motion  and  direction 
of  an  evil  imperialism.  Men  like 
I  you  who  will  stand  against  the 
■  wholly  mechanistic  and  atheistic 
,  conception  of  life  which  is  sub- 
:  stance  of  communism.  Men  like 
•  you  who  will  sacrifice  thoughtfully 
I  some  of  the  extremities  and  shib¬ 
boleths  of  nationalism  and  lead 


Dr.  Norman  Buchan,  UniversMy 
of  Miami,  at  left,  and  John  C. 
O'Brien,  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Noland  Norgard,  AP  chief  in 
Florida,  at  left,  and  Inez  Robb, 
International  News  Service. 


Frank  Starzel,  AP  general  mana¬ 
ger,  at  left,  and  James  L.  Knight, 
.Vliami  Herald  business  manager. 


Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  Toledo 
Blade,  at  left,  and  James  M.  Cox, 
Jr.  of  Miami  News  and  Cox 
Newspapers. 

us  nil  on  to  that  highway  up 
which  the  nations  of  the  earth  must 
one  day  come. 

"We  newspapermen  have  ever 
been  realists.  We  shall  ever  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  realists.  But  let  us 
be  realists  in  the  attitude  and  al¬ 
titude  of  faith,”  Mr.  Patterson 
told  the  journalists. 

Implications  of  Research 
Dr.  Raymond  B.  Nixon,  director 
of  the  division  of  journalism  at 
Emory  University,  Atlanta,  and 
editor  of  Journalism  Quarterly,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  “Implications  of  Recent 
Journalism  Research.”  Scientific 
research  can  help  to  make  the 
newspaper  of  tomorrow  a  much 
more  effective  means  of  conveying 
important  information  to  its  read- 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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NAS  Approves  Plan 
For  More  Promotion 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago  —  Weekly  newspaper  not  want  to  spend  money  there,” 
publishers  again  took  stock  of  asserted  Norman  H.  Strouse,  vice- 
their  shortcomings  in  seeking  to  president,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
get  a  greater  share  of  the  national  Co.  “He  stays  out  because  he 
advertising  dollar  at  the  Fall  meet-  either  does  not  recognize  the  im- 
ing  of  the  National  Editorial  As-  portance  of  the  market,  or  be- 
sociation  here  last  weekend.  cause  he  thinks  he  cannot  cultivate 

Need  for  a  better  financed  pro-  it  profitably.  In  either  case,  it 
gram  of  research  and  promotion  may  be  because  you  gentlemen 
for  the  community  newspapers  have  not  made  your  product  sal- 
was  discussed  in  committee  re-  able  to  him,  or  have  failed  to  sell 
ports  and  in  a  proposal  by  L.  A.  it  when  it  was  salable.” 

Rossman,  Grand  Rapids  (Minn.)  Mr.  Strouse  offered  a  six-point 
Herald-Review,  as  co-chairman  of  program  that  weeklies  should  con- 
the  NEA  committee  on  advertis-  sider  in  order  to  put  themselves 
ing.  The  latter  proposal  was  sub-  in  a  competitive  position  to  se- 
mitted  to  officers  of  Newspaper  cure  their  share  of  the  national 
Advertising  Service,  NEA  subsidi-  advertising  dollar: 
ary,  and  was  approved. 


HOTEL  ROOM  HUDDLE  of  NEA  photo  committee,  left  to  rich; 
John  O.  Boyd,  Lowville  (N.  Y.)  Leader;  William  Batdorf,  Burlh^ 
(Kans.)  Daily  Republican;  Ham  Clay,  Jr.,  Farmington  (Minn.)  TiB- 
une;  and  Fred  Inversetti,  Ripon  (Wis.)  Commonwealth,  chainnai. 


o  .  Six-Point  Program 

Suggests  $100,000  Budget  i  -ri.  .  f 

„  ",  1.  The  medium  must  go  for- 

Mr.  Rossman  pressed  that  g^  g  complete  medium  first 

NEA  rnembers  raise  $100.(^  for  before  its  individual  parts  can  en- 
research  and  promotion  through  joy  the  benefits, 
an  assessment  of  $15  a  year  from  2.  Cut  loose  from  the  back- 

each  of  the  community  newspa-  y^rgrd  elements  of  the  medium  and 
pers.  Such  a  program  should  be  consolidate  the  remainder  into  a 
a  permanent  undertaking,  he  de-  tightly-knit  group  of  publishers 
j  j  “who  are  sincerely  anxious  to 

Mr.  Rossman  declared  the  com-  raise  the  standards  of  the  medium 
munity  press  must  invade  the  city  jp  every  possible  way.” 
and  attack  the^  advertisers  in  their  3_  insist  upon  publishers  main- 
own  bastions.  He  said  such  an  taining  a  standard  of  practices 
should  be  a  united  one.  which  would  include  ABC  circu- 
That  means^  a  constructive,  com-  lation.  a  scientifically  designed 
prehensiye,  imaginative,  effective  j.gte  structure,  business-like  meth- 
leadership  by  the  National  Edi-  qJ,;  in  selling  the  market, 
tonal  Association,  he  urged.  4  pind  a  way  to  retain  a 

NAS  directors  approved  the  national  marketing  authority  to 
program  in  principle,  but  have  study  and  carefully  define  the 

yet  to  work  out  a  fund-raising  small  town  market  and  its  value 
program,  according  to  Ed  Abels,  to  national  manufacturers. 

Lawrence  (Kan.)  Outlook,  presi-  _ 

dent  of  NAS.  The  plan  is  to  work 

with  state  press  associations  in  DGtll  VV  CLinS  NtiA 
raising  the  proposed  $100,000  ^  'Drisrrvr^tr' 

through  assessments.  C-rlJ  x  xiVCICjr 

NAS  authorized  an  additional  Chicago — Right  of  privacy  pre- 
$10,000  expenditure  during  the  sents  a  new  press  problem.  Prof, 
coming  year  for  sales  promotion  Elmer  Beth.  University  of  Kansas 
work  in  behalf  of  weeklies.  Mr.  School  of  Journalism,  told  mem- 
Abels  was  reelected  president;  bers  of  the  National  Editorial  As- 
Don  Eck,  formerly  treasurer,  was  sociation. 

n.amed  executive  vicepresident:  and  He  cited  15  states  which  have 
Millard  Stofflett,  Hamburg  (Pa.)  adopted  the  common  law  theory 
Item,  treasurer.  Herbert  J.  Pate,  that  damages  can  be  collected 
Me  dill  (Okla.)  Record,  was  where  right  of  privacy  has  been 
elected  to  the  board.  California  invaded. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Service,  Prof.  Beth  urged  editors  to  be 
will  name  an  NAS  director  fol-  careful  in  the  use  of  pictures, 
lowing  its  annual  meeting.  making  sure  that  pictures  and  cut- 

Hear  from  Agenev  Men  correctly  identify  persons.  He 

_ ,1.  .u  J  ‘  suggested  that  in  all  ads  used  in 

00  H  Which  private  individuals’  names 

attenjd  by  more  than  400  NEA  pictures  are  to  be  published 
members  and  guests,  weekly  pub-  that  written  permission  be  ob- 
lishers  heard  two  advertising  tained 

agency  executives  indict  them  ng  gj^o  questioned  the  advis- 
for  poor  business  practices  and  ability  of  using  testimonials  from 
careless^  attitudes  toward  rates  and  classified  advertising  users  who 

.  -  ,  ,  have  not  given  written  permission 

No  advertiser  stays  out  of  the  for  their  use  in  print, 
small  town  field  because  he  does  _ 


On  'Privacy' 


5.  Prepare  a  presentation  on 
the  small  town  market,  with  the 
place  of  the  small  town  newspa¬ 
per  in  it  “with  strong  overtones 
on  the  importance  of  the  small 
town  newspaper  in  preserving  our 
democratic  heritage.” 

Suggests  Task-Force  Selling 

6.  Analyze  national  accounts 
to  determine  which  ones  represent 
“really  sound  prospects”  for  the 
small  town  field.  Assign  “task- 
forces”  of  best  small  town  pub¬ 
lisher-salesmen  to  get  that  story 
right  to  the  top.  both  to  agencies 
and  to  manufacturers. 

Albert  E.  Pacini.  Melamed- 
Hobbs  Advertising  Agency,  Min¬ 
neapolis.  gave  NEA  members  a 
similar  bill  of  particulars.  He 
charged  that  weeklies  are  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  aggressive:  that  they  fail 
to  ask  for  the  order;  don’t  give 
the  same  caliber  of  service  as 
other  national  media;  don’t  mer¬ 
chandise  their  papers;  lack  sound 
research  information  and  are  lax 
in  obtaining  retailer  tie-ins  when 
national  schedules  are  placed. 

NAS  B'llings  High 

NEA’s  advertising  research  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  continued  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  the  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Bureau  comparable  to  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  ,ANPA. 
in  its  research  and  sales  program 
for  weeklies.  The  committee  urged 
full  cooperation  between  NAS  and 
American  Press  Association  in  the 
selling  of  national  advertising, 
pointing  to  the  need  for  one 
national  advertising  rate  book  for 
weeklies. 

Mr.  Eck  reported  NAS  had  a 
gross  billing  of  $1,900,000  for 
the  first  10  months  this  year.  He 
estimated  total  billing  for  1950 
would  be  approximately  $2,250.- 
000.  making  1950  the  largest  year 
for  NAS  to  date  under  its  one- 
order-one-billing  program. 

John  L.  Fournier,  director  of 
NAS.  discussed  the  promotion  of 
advertising  at  the  local  level 
through  a  greater  use  of  pictorial 
copy. 

William  L.  Daley.  NEA’s  Wash¬ 
ington  representative,  also  touched 


upon  the  advertising  situation.  1 
warning  that  on  the  competithe 
horizon  are  local  shoppers,  ib. 
tributed  by  carriers  or  throujli 
the  mail.  “Because  one  group  of 
free  circulation  sheets  are  makini 
a  bid  for  special  postal  treat¬ 
ment.”  he  said,  “the  threat  to 
established  newspapers  becomes 
something  more  than  a  spooky 
feeling.  The  free  boys,  through 
exaggerated  unchecked  claims, 
are  often  able  to  put  paid  pub¬ 
lications  in  an  unfavorable  com¬ 
petitive  position.” 

A  paper  was  presented  by  W.  | 
E.  Freeland,  publisher  of  the  f 
Forsyth  (Mo.)  Taney  Couiitf  ; 
Republican,  highlighting  four  years’  . 
experience  in  leasing  the  paper  to  t 
his  employes.  « 

“The  number  in  the  group  has 
increased  until  now  there  are 
seven  participating  members,"  be 
said.  “In  the  beginning  the  divi¬ 
sion  was  even.  It  was  discovered 
that  was  too  unjust.  So  just  as 
the  owner  of  a  farm  might  try 
to  apportion  land  and  judge  r^ 
turn  rendered  by  each  crop 
renter,  so  the  owner  has  tried  to 
set  an  apportionment  based  oe 
abilitv  and  willingness  to  produce. 

“The  youg  man  who  has  beea 
with  us  loncest  gets  one  and  one 
half  participating  parts.  Each  of 
the  others  eets  one  part,  except 
the  office  girl  who  gets  one-half. 
A  group,  seeking  to  set  into  op¬ 
eration  such  a  plan,  from  the 
conventionally  operated  business, 
could  base  such  division  on  eval¬ 
uation  of  individuals  from  experi¬ 
ence  gained.” 

Reports  on  Mechanical  Research 

Jack  MacGriff,  Redford  (Mich.) 
Record,  chairman  of  NEA’s  me 
chanical  research  committee,  said 
photo  -  composing  machines  ait 
available,  but  the  bottleneck  is 
the  lack  of  a  new-type  press  to 
print  such  composition.  His  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  NEA 
accept  membership  in  the  Graphic 
Arts  Research  Foundation. 

He  said  Dow  Chemical 
Midland.  Mich.,  is  experimentisf 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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92%  in  Pittsburgh  Survey 
Rate  Doilies  ‘More  Important’ 


Majority  'Very  Dissatisfied'  with 
Other  News  Media  During  Strike 
By  Edwin  F.  Brennan 


Partially  Satisfied 
Very  Dissatisfied 
Not  Interested  . . 


.  4.3 
.  7.6 
.85.7 


17.9 

47.7 

25.7 


Pittsburgh  —  That  familiar 
sound— the  slap  of  a  newspaper 
Isiyting  on  the  front  porch — won’t 
be  taken  for  granted  in  this  city 
inymore. 

It  didn’t  take  any  reading  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of  a  survey  to 
reach  that  conclusion.  Pittsburgh 
was  without  its  usual  daily  news¬ 
papers  for  nearly  seven  weeks  be¬ 
cause  of  a  strike  of  mailing  room 
employes  on  the  three  papers,  the 
Press,  Sun-Telegraph  and  Post-Ga¬ 
zette.  And  as  one  faithful  reader 
summed  it  up;  “I  could  do  without 
meat  easier  than  without  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

The  survey  conducted  by  the  re¬ 
search  and  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment  of  Ketchum,  MacLeod  & 
Grove,  an  advertising  agency,  for 
the  newspapers,  was  made  to  de¬ 
termine  the  effec.s  of  the  strike  on 
both  readers  and  businesses. 

There  Is  No  Substitute 
For  one  thing,  the  poll  showed 
that  92.4%  of  the  readers  now  be¬ 
lieve  that  newspapers  are  “more 
important”  than  they  realized  be¬ 
fore  and  as  far  as  most  of  them 
are  concerned  there  isn’t  any  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  daily  newspaper. 

In  explaining  the  survey  proce¬ 
dure,  William  R.  Parker,  KMG  re¬ 
search  head,  explained:  “The 
strike  presented  a  rare  opportu¬ 
nity  to  analyze  the  influence  of  the 
daily  newspaper  on  a  large  com¬ 
munity.” 

The  survey  was  conducted  in 
two  parts:  Part  I — A  cross-section 
of  adults  in  the  ABC  area.  Part 
II— Interviews  with  business  per¬ 
sonnel.  All  interviews  were  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  third  and  fourth 
weeks  of  the  daily  newspaper 
strike.  The  survey  of  readers  in¬ 
cluded  the  interviewing  of  254 
men  and  254  women  in  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  cross-section  of  the 
Pittsburgh  ABC  city  and  trading 
urea.  Allegheny  County,  with  a 
1950  population  of  1,508,258,  is 
the  center  of  the  area  served  by 
the  three  papers. 

Most  Turned  to  Radio 
It  was  found  that  88.6%  of  the 
uilerviewees  could  be  classed  as 
tegular  readers  (normally  reading 
three  out  of  four  of  the  issues  of 
!?*  Of  tnore  Pittsburgh  dailies); 

occasional  readers  and 
3o%  as  non-readers.  The  non- 
teaders  were  eliminated  from  fol- 
nwmg  questions  but  some  of  their 
eomments  were  noted. 

Wien  asked  if  they  had  in- 
^^wd  their  use  of  other  sources 
tnformation  since  the  “news¬ 
papers  were  not  available,”  93% 


answered  "yes.”  Radio  led  the  new 
sources  of  information  with  85%; 
out  of  town  newspapers,  24.9%; 
television,  24.2%;  local  area  week¬ 
lies,  23.4%;  magazines,  18.1%, 
and  the  Daily  Reporter,  15.3%, 
(The  Daily  Reporter,  printed  by 
unemployed  newspaper  union 
members,  was  published  for  a 
period  of  five  days  before  the  first 
interviews  were  made.) 

Readers  were  then  asked  to  ex¬ 
press  the  degree  of  satisfaction 
with  the  available  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  on  a  pre-selected  list  of 
topics.  These  topics  were  limited 
to  things  for  which  other  sources 
of  information  were  available. 

NATIONAL  NEWS 
Degree  of 


Satisfaction 

Men 

Women 

Satisfied . 

..18.1 

20.4 

Partially  Satisfied 

.  .30.2 

35.8 

Very  Dissatisfied. 

.  .50.9 

40.3 

Not  Interested... 

. .  .8 

3.5 

LOCAL 

NEWS 

Satisfied . 

..13.2 

17.4 

Partially  Satisfied 

..25.1 

28.2 

Very  Dissatisfied 

.  .60.5 

53.1 

Not  Interested  . . 

..  1.2 

1.3 

SPORTS 

Satisfied . 

..13.4 

11.8 

Partially  Satisfied 

, .  19.7 

8.9 

Very  Dissatisfied 

.  .56.3 

16.5 

Not  Interested  . . 

. .  10.6 

62.8 

FASHIONS 

Satisfied . 

..  2.4 

8.7 

BUSINESS  .XND  FINANCE 

Satisfied .  5.9  4.5 

Partially  Satisfied  . .  12.2  5.4 

Very  Dissatisfied  ..32.1  16.8 

Not  Interested  ....49.8  73.3 

AMUSEMENTS 

Satisfied .  6.3  9.7 

Partially  Satisfied  . .  19.8  18.5 

Very  Dissatisfied  ..43.9  45.9 

Not  Interested  ....30.0  25.9 

SOCIETY 

Satisfied .  1.4  5.7 

Partially  Satisfied  . .  5.1  9.4 

Very  Dissatisfied  . .  9.6  33.5 

Not  Interested  ....83.9  51.4 

VITAL  STATISTICS 

Satisfied .  3.5  7.4 

Partially  Satisfied  . .  8.7  7.4 

Very  Dissatisfied  ..43.0  67.7 

Not  Interested  ....44.8  17.5 


The  readers  were  asked:  “Do 
you  believe  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
find  out  as  much  and  to  get  the 
facts  as  straight  as  when  the  news¬ 
papers  were  available?” 

To  this,  86.3%  of  the  regular 
readers  answered:  “No.” 

Each  person  was  asked:  “Do 
you  believe  that  daily  newspapers 
are  a  more  important  or  less  im¬ 
portant  part  of  your  life,  since  you 
have  not  been  able  to  get  them?” 

‘More  Important’  to  92% 

The  newspapers  were  “more  im¬ 
portant”  to  92.4%;  while  4.5% 
thought  the  papers  “less  important” 
and  3.1%  said  the  importance  was 
“about  the  same.” 

Since  97.5%  of  the  persons  in¬ 
terviewed  said  they  missed  the 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


Absence  Makes 
The  Heait  — _ 

Some  sidelights  in  the  Pittsburgh 
survey  findings  reported  by  Ketch¬ 
um,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Absence  of  obituaries  and  death 
notices  caused  many  embarrassing 
situations,  as  well  as  seriously  af¬ 
fecting  the  florists’  business. 

One  woman  complained  that 
friends  were  still  phoning  to  in¬ 
quire  about  her  mother’s  health 
many  days  after  the  mother  had 
died  and  been  buried. 

An  undertaker  told  of  the  funer¬ 
al  of  a  prominent  church  woman 
which  was  attended  by  only  four 
persons  who  were  not  members  of 
the  family. 

Businessmen  reported  consterna¬ 
tion  at  learning  belatedly  of  the 
passing  of  associates. 

*  *  * 

The  survey  revealed  a  strong 
sentimental  attachment  to  the 
newspapers  in  people  who  com¬ 
mented:  “Being  without  our 
newspaper  is  like  losing  an  old 
friend.” 

m  *  * 

Officials  of  the  Community 
Chest  reported  their  annual  fund 
campaign  was  delayed  10  days  in 
its  schedule  for  reasons  they  could 
attribute  only  to  the  lack  of  news¬ 
papers.  Fund  solicitors  were  de¬ 
prived  of  the  information  and  the 
stimulus  to  work  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  ordinarily  would  have  pro¬ 
vided. 

«  *  * 

One  worried  husband  uncov¬ 
ered  by  the  survey  complained 
that  his  plan  to  put  his  wife  to 
work  had  been  thwarted  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  want  ads. 

*  *  • 

Legal  actions  were  hampered  be¬ 
cause  required  notices  could  not  be 
published  in  the  pai^rs. 

Divorce  proceedings,  for  in¬ 
stance,  were  delayed  and  the  City 
of  Pittsburgh  for  a  time  could  not 
purchase  food  for  institutions,  re¬ 
pair  streets  or  build  sanitary  sew¬ 
ers. 


Shutdown  Continues 


Pittsburgh  —  Although  two 
striking  unions  had  settled  their 
differences  with  the  publishers,  the 
date  when  the  three  Pittsburgh 
dailies  could  resume  publishing 
was  still  a  moot  question  Thursday 
as  the  shutdown  neared  the  end  of 
its  seventh  week. 

The  new  deadlock  was  over  de¬ 
mands  of  non-striking  unions  for 
back  pay  since  the  closure  of  the 
plants  Oct.  2  when  the  mailers 
and  drivers  walked  out.  Follow¬ 
ing  union  membership  meetings, 
representatives  of  the  unions  and 
publishers  met  for  four  hours 
Thursday  and  took  a  breathing 
spell  until  9  p.m.  They  were  in 
conference  as  E&P  went  to  press. 

At  least  two  of  the  unions — the 
printers  and  pressmen  —  had 


agreed  to  return  to  work  “but  un¬ 
der  protest,”  E&P  learned.  The 
local  guild,  at  a  five-hour  meeting, 
voted  to  empower  the  executive 
committee  to  consult  with  the 
other  unions  and  try  to  reach  a 
settlement  that  would  effect  a  re¬ 
turn  to  work  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

The  membership,  however,  re¬ 
jected  by  a  vote  of  124  to  99  an 
amendment  instructing  the  guild 
board  to  carry  with  it  a  message 
that  guildsmen  wished  to  return 
immediately  and  arbitrate  the  pay 
matter.  Ralph  Novak,  treasurer 
of  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
brought  word  that  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  raise  $42,000  a  month 
to  support  the  guild  if  the  “lock¬ 
out”  continued. 


Sam  Eubanks,  executive  vice- 
president  of  ANG,  revealed  that 
the  guild  had  loaned  $10,000  to 
the  mailers  union. 

The  deadlock  between  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Press,  Sun-Telegraph 
and  Post-Gazette  and  the  striking 
unions.  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
and  the  Mailers  (ITU),  came  to 
an  end  after  several  days  of  mara¬ 
thon  meetings.  One  session  lasted 
more  than  12  hours. 

The  agreements  were  reached 
Nov.  14.  The  contracts  will  run 
for  18  months.  They  provide  for 
a  10  cents-an-hour  increase  effec¬ 
tive  on  return  to  work  and  3V4 
cents  an  hour  more  nine  months 
later.  In  addition,  the  contribu¬ 
tory  group  life  insurance  at  each 
paper  was  set  at  $6,000. 

The  mailers  signed  a  memo¬ 
randum  on  various  grievance  and 
overtime  procedures. 
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Crime  Probers' 
Study  Reduces 
Heat  on  Comics 

Washington  —  Crime  “comics” 
do  not  add  measurably  to  juvenile 
delinquency,  the  staff  of  the  Ke- 
fauver  Committee  probing  inter¬ 
state  law  offenses  has  concluded 
on  the  basis  of  a  survey  which  was 
nationwide  in  scope.  Inquiries  went 
to  police  authorities,  professionals 
in  the  fields  of  child  psychology 
and  the  social  sciences. 

The  committee  headed  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee, 
including  four  of  his  senatorial  col¬ 
leagues,  did  not  attempt  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  the  answers  re¬ 
ceived  but  the  staff  which  compiled 
the  material  for  publication  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  replies  indicated 
no  basis  for  further  formal  action. 

Had  to  Be  Explored 

“It  was,”  a  spokesman  clarified, 
“merely  examination  into  one  facet 
of  the  crime  situation;  a  subject 
that  had  to  be  explored  to  round 
out  the  complete  whole.  No  fur¬ 
ther  action  is  contemplated.” 

While  questionnaires  sent  to 
many  possible  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  made  no  mention  of  crime 
strips  in  newspapers,  the  staff 
spokesman  remarked  that  “it  is  to 
be  assumed  that  the  replies  were 
discussed  almost  equally  to  the 
newspaper  comics,  since  the  books 
ordinarily  are  compilations  of  the 
matter  already  printed  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  employing  the  same  char¬ 
acters  and  themes.” 

The  report  fills  254  printed 
pages  of  interesting  reading,  and 
filing  material,  setting  out  the 
views  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  chief 
of  the  G-Men;  Katherine  Lenroot. 
head  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and 
many  others  whose  attitude  would 
bear  heavily  upon  any  federal  leg¬ 
islation  touching  the  subject  of 
comic  books  or  newspaper  strips. 

Hoover’s  V’icws 

In  the  course  of  a  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion,  Mr.  Hoover  summarized: 

“It  is  doubtful  .  .  .  that  an  ap¬ 
preciable  decrease  in  juvenile 
delinquency  would  result  if  crime 
books  of  all  types  were  not  readily 
available  to  children.” 

Miss  Lenroot  expressed  a  similar 
viewpoint,  saying: 

“I  doubt,  in  the  absence  of  other 
factors,  whether  reading  of  comic 
books  per  se  will  make  a  boy  or 
girl  delinquent.” 

From  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Pris¬ 
ons,  the  committee  received  a  re¬ 
sponse  saying  in  part: 

“No  one  can  state  with  certain¬ 
ty  that  delinquency  would  decrease 
if  crime  comics  were  not  avail¬ 
able  to  juveniles.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  clear  that  many  such  publica¬ 
tions  serve  as  sources  of  contamin¬ 
ation  of  impressionable  minds,  pro¬ 
vide  explicit  instructions  in  the 
methods  by  which  criminals  oper¬ 
ate,  and  contribute  to  a  weakening 
of  the  ethical  values  of  the  com¬ 
munity.” 


All  in  103  Minutes 

George  E.  Donnelly,  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  New 
York  News,  advises  E  &  P  that 
his  pressroom  does  better  than 
that  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  in  produc¬ 
ing  500,000  copies  within  a 
couple  of  hours.  (E  &  P,  Nov. 

11,  page  66.)  The  net  press 
run  of  the  News  is  562,833 
between  7:30  and  9:13  p.m. 

2- Year  Pacts 
Accepted  by 
8  N.  Y.  Unions 

The  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City  has  signed  two- 
year  contracts  with  eight  printing 
craft  unions.  For  the  first  time  in 
history,  all  newspaper  union  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  city  will  expire  on  the 
same  date — in  October,  1952 — 
except  those  with  the  Guild. 

Still  in  negotiation  is  a  contract 
with  a  ninth  group,  the  Newspaper 
and  Mail  Deliverers  Union,  an  in¬ 
dependent  union. 

Members  of  Local  6,  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  AFL, 
finally  voted  to  approve  its  con¬ 
tract.  after  rejecting  it  twice  in 
spite  of  their  leaders’  pleas  for  its 
acceptance.  The  contract  provides 
for  a  $3.50  weekly  increase  in  pay, 
plus  $1.50  weekly  to  create  a  joint 
fund  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the 
employes  and  a  $2  wage  rise 
next  Nov.  1. 

In  addition  to  the  typographical 
workers,  the  unions  that  have 
signed  are  the  machinists,  paper- 
handlers,  mailers,  engravers,  stere¬ 
otypers,  electricians  and  pressmen. 

Increase  in  Boston 
Granted  to  5  Unions 

Boston — Members  of  five  news¬ 
paper  unions  receive  wage  increas¬ 
es  in  an  agreement  signed  this 
week  with  Boston  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  Those  affected  are  the 
pressmen,  stereotypers,  wagon 
drivers,  photo-engravers,  and  pa¬ 
per  haulers. 

The  settlement  calls  for  a  five 
and  one-third  cents  hourly  increase 
effective  Aug.  1,  1950;  an  addition¬ 
al  eight  cents  an  hour  effective 
Nov.  1.  And  an  added  one  and 
two-thirds  cents  hourly  effective 
Jan.  1.  An  additional  holiday  was 
included. 

Charles  M.  Lyon,  international 
vicepresident  of  ITU,  said  printers 
and  mailers  had  not  reached  a 
satisfactory  agreement  with  man¬ 
agement  representatives. 

■ 

Kilbon  with  EGA 

Washington  —  Kenyon  Kilbon, 
former  financial  editor  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  been  appoin¬ 
ted  ECA  labor  information  officer 
for  The  Netherlands  mission  of 
that  agency. 


NAM  Approves 
Plan  for  Movie 
On  Newspapers 

Chicago — A  newspaper  public 
relations  movie — telling  the  news¬ 
paper  story  to  the  public — was  ap¬ 
proved  by  Newspaper  Association 
Managers,  Inc.,  here  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  this  week. 

Members  of  NAM  are  working 
on  a  plan  to  raise  the  funds  to 
produce  a  three-reel,  color  motion 
picture  that  will  stress  both  the 
daily  and  weekly  fields.  The 
movie  will  be  produced  under  the 
direction  of  newspapermen  and 
will  be  made  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  through  state  and  regional 
press  associations  and  member 
papers,  according  to  John  Long, 
California,  chairman  of  the  NAM 
motion  picture  committee.  A  pro¬ 
fessional  script  writer  has  the 
project  under  way. 

Victor  Portman,  Kentucky,  was 
elected  president  of  NAM,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Larry  Miller,  Kansas. 
Carl  Zielke,  Wisconsin,  was  chosen 
vicepresident,  and  Stanford  Smith, 
Georgia,  was  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Glen  McNeil,  Tennessee;  Don 
Eck,  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  W.  L.  Alcorn,  Montana, 
were  elected  to  the  NAM  board 
of  directors.  Three  NAM  mem¬ 
bers  were  named  to  the  board  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Service. 
They  are  Carl  Webb,  Oregon; 
Homer  Given,  South  Dakota,  and 
Ed  Meyer,  Virginia. 

■ 

Sacco-Vanzetti  Jurors 
Polled  by  Reporter 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Surviv¬ 
ing  members  of  the  jury  in  the 
Sacco-Vanzetti  murder  trial  have 
informed  the  New  Bedford  Stan¬ 
dard-Times  that  in  their  opinion 
the  trial  was  fair  and  the  judge 
impartial  and  they  would  render 
the  same  verdict  today. 

It  has  been  30  years  since  Nico- 
lo  Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti 
were  indicted  for  murder  of  a 
shoe  company  paymaster  and  his 
guard,  and  23  years  since  they 
expiated  their  crime  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  chair.  But  until  the  Standard- 
Times  did  so,  no  one  ever  had  in¬ 
terviewed  the  jurors  in  the  con¬ 
troversial  case. 

Four  weeks  of  searching  old 
court  records,  questioning  of  po¬ 
lice  and  Post  Office  officials  and 
checking  with  neighbors  enabled 
Edward  B.  Simmons,  S-T  reporter, 
to  account  for  all  but  one  of  the 
jurors.  Four  were  found  to  have 
died,  including  the  foreman,  sev¬ 
en  were  interviewed  and  where¬ 
abouts  of  another  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

The  Standard-Times  said  it  pub¬ 
lished  the  jury  interview  as  a 
public  service,  in  view  of  the 
continuing  controversy. 
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FOR  RACKET  EXPOSE 

Ed  Reid,  left,  of  the  BrooUyi  ’ 
Eagle  receives  annual  Sodety  d 
Silurians  scroll  from  Chaila 
Hand. 

Editorial  Page 
Is  Becoming 
More  Objective 

Des  Moines,  la.  —  Newspaper 
editorial  pages  are  becoming  moR 
objective  and  covering  broader 
fields,  recognizing  their  social  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  such  matters  as  the 
evolution  of  the  racial  problem 
in  this  country,  it  was  indicated 
here  at  the  fourth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers. 

Opening  session  Thursday  was 
devoted  to  editorial  page  critiques, 
with  those  in  attendance  me^ 
in  small  groups  to  study  and  criti¬ 
cize  the  work  of  their  fellow  edi¬ 
torial  writers.  ■ 

John  Cline,  Washington  (D.C.) 
Star,  chairman  of  the  conference, 
remarked  that  nothing  had  beta 
arranged  on  the  program  to  tale 
into  account  what  the  November 
elections  mean.  He  said  that 
while  he  did  not  agree  with  those; 
in  previous  elections  who  claimed; 
the  editorial  page  had  lost  its  i 
influence,  neither  did  he  think  last 
week’s  voting  necessarily  made 
editorial  pages  all  powerful. 

He  warned  editorial  writers  of 
the  dangers  of  Congress  “tearins 
the  heart  out  of  our  foreigt 
policy”  at  its  next  session.  Edi-; 
torial  writers,  he  said,  will  have  , 
a  tremendous  responsibility  of  de¬ 
feating  such  a  program,  if  i 
should  materialize.  “We  must 
meet  such  a  situation  head  on,  ii 
it  comes,”  he  said. 

Rufus  Terrel,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  to  resign  as  editor  of  the  , 
Masthead  NCEW  publicatkft  j 
Members  were  to  decide  this  wed 
the  future  course  and  policy  of 
the  publication. 

The  current  issue  contains  a  re 
port  of  an  experiment  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  kind  of  editorials  read¬ 
ers  prefer.  As  summed  up  hj 
Prof.  George  E.  Simmons  of  Ti- 
lane  University’s  journalism  ^ 
partment,  readers  want:  1.  Edr 
torials  covering  local  situations 
2.  Editorials  which  do  not  attempt 
to  be  clever  or  amusing. 

B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  November  18,  1950 
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Bias  on  Left,  Bias 
Charged  Against 

Hazen  Report  Sets  Off  Fireworks 
As  500  Managing  Editors  Meet 


Atlanta — At  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  I7th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  here  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  AP  was  charged  by  dif¬ 
ferent  speakers  with  bias  “on  the 
left”  and  then  “on  the  right.” 

More  than  500  managing  editors 
of  AP  newspapers  gathered  at  the 
Biltmore  Hotel  for  four  days  of 
“hair  down”  sessions  in  which  no 
punches  would  be  pulled  in  critical 
analysis  of  AP  service  and  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  wire  service  would  de¬ 
fend,  explain  and  reply  to  the  criti¬ 
cism.  Basis  for  discussion  was  the 
continuing  study  reports  made  by 
APME  committees.  (E&P,  Oct.  21, 
page  9;  Oct.  28,  page  12.) 

Hazen  Makes  Report 

Fireworks  started  with  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  on  the  E>o- 
mestic  News  Report  headed  by 
V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une.  It  acknowledged  the  chatges 
of  a  committee  member,  C.  A. 
Hazen  of  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Tunes,  who  refused  to  sign  the  re¬ 
port  and  filed  a  minority  report 
citing  58  cases  in  which  he  charged 
the  AP  with  left  wing  bias.  The 
committee  stated: 

“The  majority  of  five  members 
of  your  committee  has  reached  the 
conclusion,  based  strictly  upon  ex¬ 
tensive  documentation,  that  if  any 
AP  news  story  gives  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  bias,  it  is  due  ( 1 )  to  poor 
and  incomplete  reporting;  (2)  to 
a  rigid  adherence  to  a  too  narrow 
and  frustrating  definition  of  objec¬ 
tivity  which  shackles  initiative  and 
leaves  many  questions  unanswered 
and  truth  unsought;  or  (3)  to  stu¬ 
pidity  and  carelessness  both  in 
writing  and  in  filing.” 

Mr.  Hazen  was  given  the  floor 
to  deliver  his  one-man  report  and 
the  subject  was  thrown  open  for 
discussion  at  both  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions. 

In  Middle  Or  to  the  Right 

Alan  Gould,  AP  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  stated  “we’re  living  in  a  gold 
fish  bowl  and  that’s  as  it  should  be. 
Mr.  Hazen  cited  58  stories.  A  fair 
percentage  of  them  involved  mis¬ 
takes  in  filing  and  news  judgment 
and  were  justifiably  criticized.  Af¬ 
ter  a  fair  examination  we  believe 
the  findings  are  not  justified  and  we 
welcome  the  findings  of  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  committee  believing  them 
well  founded.  All  of  us  recognize 
t^  responsibilities  that  this  discus¬ 
sion  places  upon  us.” 

Ken  Dixon,  Lake  Charles  (La.) 
Anurican  Press,  said  he  did  not 
*|ree  with  Mr.  Hazen’s  conclusions 


and  thought  that  if  there  was  any 
bias  in  the  AP  report  it  was  “to 
the  right  and  not  to  the  left.” 

Tom  Reynolds,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  thought  that  the  AP  “far 
from  being  biased  to  the  left,  has 
been  at  least  in  the  middle  and 
may  have  been  to  the  right.” 

Robert  Early,  Indianapolis  Star, 
reminded  that  in  1947  the  subject 
came  up  at  an  Indiana  state  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  conclusion  then  was 
that  “someone  in  Washington  was 
following  the  administration  prop¬ 
aganda  line  subconsciously.” 

A  suggestion  that  a  committee 
be  named  to  study  the  problem 
was  not  acted  upon,  although  sev¬ 
eral  officers  of  the  APME  stated 
the  subject  would  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

Russell  Brines,  Tokyo  Bureau 
chief,  addressed  the  opening  day’s 
session,  giving  a  report  of  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war.  He  stated  there  has  been 
no  direct  censorship  there  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  it.  He 
quoted  General  MacArthur’s  hav¬ 
ing  said  there  had  been  no  security 
leaks  through  the  AP  but  added 
that  front  line  officers  did  not 
agree  with  that.  He  thought  that 
if  there  had  been  leaks  about  front 
line  units  it  was  the  result  of  over¬ 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  or  inadequate  briefings 
on  what  constitutes  security. 

No  Obligation  to  Tokyo 

Mr.  Brines  said  the  American 
people  are  getting  more  honest  and 
concise  journalism  than  they  would 
have  under  censorship.  “In  the 
end  they  know  more  about  the 
Korean  war  than  they  did  about 
World  War  II,”  he  added.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  charge  that  reporters 
in  Tokyo  had  to  write  the  story 
as  MacArthur’s  headquarters  want¬ 
ed  them  to,  Mr.  Brines  said  “we 
are  under  no  obligation  in  Tokyo 
to  write  a  story  other  than  the 
way  we  see  it.” 

In  the  discussion  on  the  Foreign 
News  Report  which  followed,  Fred 
Stein,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  said 
the  AP  had  been  too  late  on  too 
many  stories.  He  cited  a  number 
from  Korea  on  which  the  AP  had 
been  beaten. 

Russell  Wiggins,  Washington 
Post,  recalled  the  AP  practice  of 
writing  the  general  war  lead  in 
San  Francisco  from  dispatches  re¬ 
ceived  from  Korea  and  Tokyo.  He 
thought  this  invaded  “the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  datelines”  and  that  the 
readers  should  be  told  this  was 
written  in  San  Francisco  not  in 
Tokyo.  No  one  objects  to  the 


on  Right 
AP  File 

practice,  he  said,  but  he  thought 
the  reader  should  be  advised  of 
the  locale  where  the  writing  was 
done. 

Turner  Catledge,  New  York 
Times,  said,  “we  regard  the  date¬ 
line  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
story.  We  like  the  reader  to  be¬ 
lieve  that’s  where  the  story  came 
from  and  that’s  what  we  would 
like  the  AP  to  do.” 

Mr.  Brines  said  it  was  done  only 
because  of  a  communications  prob¬ 
lem.  Walter  Lister  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  said  it  was  like 
phoning  a  story  from  Washington 
to  Philadelphia  to  a  rewrite  desk 
to  meet  a  deadline. 

Releases  Give  Beats  to  Radio 
E.  C.  Hoyt,  Cedar  Rapids  Ga¬ 
zette,  complained  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  getting  beaten  by  radio  on 
the  Truman  San  Francisco  speech 
when  the  White  House  put  an 
“a.m.  release”  on  it,  automatically 
giving  it  to  radio  at  7  p.m.  He 
called  for  specific  hourly  releases 
on  such  material. 

David  Patten,  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  News  Report, 
recalled  a  broadcast  in  which  it 
was  charged  that  the  son  of  a 
Washington  AP  man  was  working 
as  a  page  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  questioned  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  this  practice  and  said 
that  although  he  believed  the  man 
is  not  personally  guilty  of  political 
entanglements  this  “created  the 
suspicion”  of  it. 

Frank  Starzel,  general  manager 
of  the  AP,  leaped  to  his  defense 
and  said  hundreds  of  sons  of  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  have  done 
the  same  thing  and  “no  one  thinks 
Bill  Arbogast  can  be  bought  for 
SI 40.”  He  urged  the  managing  edi¬ 
tors  to  be  realistic  and  said  that 
whenever  an  AP  man  is  guilty  of 
dereliction  of  duty  he  will  be  sum¬ 
marily  dealt  with  but  until  that  is 
proven  “I  will  continue  to  support 
him  and  I  think  you  should  too.” 

Mr.  Wiggins,  reporting  for  the 
Committee  on  Censorship,  said  he 
does  not  consider  the  press  infor¬ 
mation  officers  in  Washington  a 
menace  to  our  right  to  know.  They 
are  a  result  of  the  demands  of 
newspapermen,  he  said,  and  it 
would  be  unreasonable  of  us  to 
expect  everyone  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  in  Washington  to  be  available 
to  answer  the  thousands  of  ques¬ 
tions  asked  by  thousands  of  news¬ 
papermen  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night. 

LmsI  Censorship  Apathy 
Judging  from  the  lack  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  newspapers  around 
the  country,  Mr.  Wiggins  feared 
that  many  of  them  must  be  acqui¬ 
escing  to  local  requests  for  censor¬ 
ship  on  security  grounds.  He 
warned  against  it. 

On  Thursday  morning  Murlin 


Spencer,  bureau  chief  from  Seattle, 
and  E.  T.  Stone,  Seattle  Post-In¬ 
telligencer,  put  on  a  prepared  act 
revealing  the  complaints  of  both 
sides  and  their  answers  in  covering 
the  state  wires.  Mr.  Spencer  stated 
the  bureaus  must  have  the  help  of 
the  managing  editors  in  order  to 
get  the  member  participation.  He 
said  the  AP  men  cannot  cover  the 
state  alone  and  Mr.  Stone  agreed 
the  bureaus  were  loaded  down 
“with  too  much  trivia.” 

Carl  Weimer,  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News,  suggested  a  system  of  fines 
for  AP  members  who  fail  to  file 
their  stories. 

R.  L.  Spangler,  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  said  there  is 
widespread  thinking  about  penalty 
payments  for  those  delinquent  in 
membership  participation. 

Mr.  Starzel  said  there  is  no  sin¬ 
gle  answer  to  the  participation 
problem  and  said  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors’  experience  with  fines  and 
“swinging  a  big  stick”  has  found  it 
not  effective.  It  alienates  members, 
he  said.  The  most  effective  results 
are  found  in  the  states  where  the 
members  consider  themselves  the 
AP  and  use  persuasion  on  the 
others. 

“I  don’t  know  of  any  weapon  as 
strong  as  the  personal  representa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  being  de¬ 
prived  of  news  to  which  they  are 
entitled,”  he  said. 

The  membership  approved  the 
amendment  to  the  by-laws  giving 
small  papers  a  representative  on 
the  board  of  directors. 

'Gospel  of  Discontent’ 

Lee  Hills,  president  of  APME, 
in  his  opening  remarks,  noted  “the 
rare  working  relationship  with  AP 
management”  which  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  effected.  He  believed 
APME  “has  been  a  great  stimulus 
to  better  newspapers”  and  said 
“APME  is  your  tool  for  getting  a 
mass  impact,  for  injecting  member 
ideas  into  the  service.  It  is  a 
watchdog.” 

He  preached  the  “gospel  of  dis¬ 
content.” 

“Let’s  have  no  peace  of  mind 
about  the  AP  and  about  our  news¬ 
papers.  Let’s  be  discontented 
enough  to  insist  on  making  them 
better,”  he  advocated. 

“We  should  avoid  piling  any 
new  avalanche  of  paper  work  onto 
the  AP.  We  should  avoid  the  pres¬ 
sures  that  would  make  AP  cry 
for  more  manpower.  Everybody 
likes  to  have  ‘just  a  little  more 
manpower.’  I  believe  we  should 
continue  to  gear  our  work  to  the 
principle  stated  in  this  year’s  Con¬ 
tent  Study: 

“  ‘Behind  all  these  approaches 
was  the  basic  recognition  that  any 
change  in  content  could  not  and 
must  not  involve  added  expense  to 
the  member  newspapers.’ 

“If  anything.  I’d  like  to  see  a 
‘little  Hoover’  survey  made,  and 
most  of  our  papers  could  stand 
one,  too.  We.  should  do  our  work 
so  well  that  there  is  no  need  to 
urge  bigger  AP  staffs  and  expendi¬ 
tures.  I’d  like  to  see  the  maximum 
share  of  available  money  go  for 
good  reporters.” 
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Defeated  Solon 
Hits  Newspaper 
'Contributions' 

South  Bend,  Jnd. — Rep.  Thur¬ 
man  Crook,  defeated  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress,  issued  a 
statement  attributing  his  defeat  to 
“the  conspiracy  of  the  monopolistic 
press  and  reactionary  leaders  of 
the  Republican  Party,  the  same  be¬ 
ing  saturated  with  spurious  propa¬ 
ganda,  deception  and  a  gross  mis¬ 
representation  of  facts.” 

He  asked  the  House  campaign 
expenditures  committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  newspaper  stories  as  “politi¬ 
cal  contributions”  made  by  editors 
— as  if  they  were  financial  contri¬ 
butions.  He  charged  that  Demo¬ 
crats  would  have  to  pay  large  sums 
for  advertising  to  get  the  same 
kind  of  publicity  the  Republicans 
got. 

Mr.  Crook,  a  South  Bend  resi¬ 
dent  with  CIO  backing,  apparently 
was  directing  his  ire  at  the  South 
Bend  Tribune,  an  independent  Re¬ 
publican  paper  which  indorsed  Mr. 
Crook’s  opponent.  A  letter  from 
Mr.  Crook  to  F.  A.  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
was  printed  under  the  heading, 
“Letter  from  a  Statesman.” 

What  Labor  Press  Soys 

Washington  —  The  Machinist, 
journal  of  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Machinists,  analyzes  de¬ 
feat  of  many  of  the  candidates  it 
supported,  to  large  expenditures  on 
behalf  of  non-indorsed  winners 
“plus  tight  corporation  control  of 
90%  of  the  nation’s  newspapers, 
plus  commercial  sponsorship  of 
most  radio  commentators.” 

“Labor,”  the  explanation  con¬ 
tinues,  “has  not  developed  its  own 
press  and  radio  facilities  to  a  point 
where  it  can  single-handedly  over¬ 
come  the  confusion  spread  by  the 
radio  and  by  most  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

4:  « 

Washington— “One  of  the  most 
shocking  aspects  of  the  1950  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  conspiracy  of  the 
newspapers,”  says  the  Nov.  13  is¬ 
sue  of  League  Reporter,  newspa¬ 
per  of  Labor’s  League  for  Political 
Education  (AFL). 

Papers  throughout  the  nation,  it 
is  charged,  joined  in  the  “Big  Lie” 
campaign  started  by  Sen.  Joseph 
McCarthy  and  when  McCarthy 
charges  were  disproved,  “the  news¬ 
papers  buried  the  denials  back 
among  the  stock  market  reports.” 

The  League  Reporter  admits 
there  were  exceptions — “you  can 
count  them  on  your  fingers” — and 
lists  the  Washington  Post,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

The  “hate  labor”  technique  was 
applied  in  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  California,  according  to  the 
labor  paper,  which  concludes: 
“The  surest  way  for  America  to 
get  a  controlled  press  is  for  the 
newspapers  to  carry  on  as  they  did 
in  the  1950  campaign.” 
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Reporting  oi  Speeches 
Isn't  the  Whole  Story 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  column 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  Nov.  4, 
you  took  note  of  Jack  Steele's  Oct. 
25  piece  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Steele,  while  mentioning 
specifically  only  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
included  Indiana  by  inference.  I 
feel  that  the  newspapers  of  Indi¬ 
ana  did  a  good  job  of  reporting 
political  news  throughout  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  that  the  pb  they  did 
was  partially  responsible  for  what 
may  be  the  largest  off-year  vote 
in  state  history. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Steele, 
like  many  newspapermen,  is  con¬ 
fusing  political  reporting  with  re¬ 
ports  of  political  speeches.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  countless 
readers  avoid  stories  about  routine 
political  speeches  like  the  plague. 
That  doesn’t  mean  (again  in  my 
opinion)  that  they  aren’t  interested 
in  politics.  But  they  are  interested 
in  what  politicians  are  like,  how 
they  go  about  their  campaigning, 
who  they  talk  to  and  what  the  au¬ 
diences  who  hear  them  say  and 
think. 

We  believe,  too,  they’re  intensely 
interested  in  local  races.  Mr. 
Steele  makes  quite  a  point  of  the 
fact  that  some  local  races  have 
received  more  attention  than  Sen¬ 
ate  races.  To  my  mind,  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  get  people  in¬ 
terested  in  elections  and  candidates. 
And  we  cannot  get  good  candidates 
and  good  government  as  long  as 
city,  county  and  state  offices  are 
handed  to  political  hacks.  They 
get  them  unless  there  is  local  in¬ 
terest  in  local  races. 

In  the  midwest  we  don’t  do  a 
perfect  job  of  political  reporting. 
We  need  criticism.  But  I  certainly 
don’t  think  a  fulsome  coverage  of 
speeches  by  candidates  is  the  way 
to  do  it,  space  problems  and  hu¬ 
man  interest  being  what  they  are 
today. 

E.  S.  Pulliam,  Jr. 

Managing  Editor 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News 


campaign,  though  without  men¬ 
tioning  either  Ferguson  or  Taft  by 
name. 

Steele  wrote  that  aside  from  the 
story  carried  in  the  Steubenville 
paper,  “not  one  line  was  printed 
in  any  other  newspaper  in  (Jhio.” 

To  say  “well,  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  had  it,  “would  be  just  proving 
nothing.  So  1  wrote  to  the  chief 
of  AP  in  Ohio,  B.  T.  Johns,  and 
asked  him  about  it. 

Mr.  Johns  writes  me  that: 

1 —  The  story  of  the  Lausche  re¬ 
marks  was  given  to  the  AP. 

2 —  The  story  was  carried 
TWICE,  in  the  day  AND  night 
AP  reports. 

Do  Mr.  Steele  and  E&P  infer, 
then,  that  every  editor  in  Ohio 
threw  away  the  copy? 

The  speech  to  which  Steele  re¬ 
fers  was  made  on  Sept.  28. 

Just  when  was  Mr.  Steele  in 
Ohio,  considering  that  Sept.  28 
happened  to  come  over  a  month 
ahead  of  the  election. 

Now  let  me  go  a  bit  further. 

W.  K.  Hutchinson,  the  respected 
INS  chief  in  Washington,  wrote 
the  Beacon  Journal  during  the 
campaign  and  asked  us  for  our 
views  on  the  Taft-Ferguson  situa¬ 
tion. 


Chaplin  Edits 
Item;  Fritchey 
In  Defense  Post 


Wire  Services  Helped 
By  Ohio  Reporting 

To  the  Editor:  This  may  be 
considered  as  “Add  1”  to  my  let¬ 
ter  of  several  days  ago.  (E&P, 
Nov.  11,  page  10.) 

In  that  letter  I  took  sharp  issue 
with  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  man.  Jack  Steele,  who  criti¬ 
cized  political  coverage  in  Ohio, 
and  left  the  impression  that  aside 
from  the  national  magazines  and 
so  forth,  none  of  the  newspapers 
in  Ohio  was  paying  attention  to 
the  Taft-Ferguson  race. 

Steele  referred  to  an  incident  at 
Steubenville,  O.  Here,  Steele  wrote. 
Governor  Lausche  appeared  in  a 
political  rally  with  Joe  Ferguson. 
Ferguson  is  supposed  to  have  made 
some  anti-Taft  remarks.  Lausche, 
in  turn,  urged  moderation  in  the 


New  Orleans  —  Claytoi 
Fritchey,  editor  of  the  New  Of. 
leans  Item  since  1945,  has  resiptj 
to  accept  the  post 
of  Director  of 
Public  Informa¬ 
tion  for  the  De- 
partment  of 
Defense.  He  is 
succeeded  as  edi¬ 
tor  by  George 
Chaplin,  who  is 
being  elevated 
from  the  post  of 
managing  editor. 

James  Wobbe, 
assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  becomes  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Publisher  David  Stem  an- 
nounces.  The  changes  are  effec¬ 
tive  as  of  Nov.  18. 


Fritchey 


Accurate  Forecast 

Instead  of  guessing,  we  sent  him 
clippings  of  the  stories  written  by 
the  three  top  editors  we’d  sent  out 
to  scan  the  state. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  writes  us  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

“My  sincere  thanks  .  .  .  the 
article  by  your  writers  were  most 
helpful.  I  wrote  a  number  of  news¬ 
men  and  very  few  were  as  forth¬ 
right  in  their  answers  as  were  your 
writers  in  your  paper.  They  are  to 
be  congratulated. 

“Jim  Jackson  (one  of  the  three 
editors  sent  to  tour  the  state)  ought 
to  get  a  commendation  or  a  rib¬ 
bon.  He  certainly  called  it  on  Taft 
‘by  a  decisive  margin.’ 

“The  Stopher  article  (Bob  Sto- 
pher,  one  of  our  two  associate  edi¬ 
tors)  actually  disclosed  Taft’s 
means  of  success.  .  .  .  You  should 
be  proud  of  your  boys.” 

The  fact  that  Bill  Hutchinson, 
who  couldn’t  get  to  Ohio  wrote  us 
and  got  the  facts  which  Hutchin¬ 
son  says  enabled  him  to  be  the 
only  wire  service  man  to  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  in  the  Taft  predic¬ 
tions,  certainly  proves  that  the 
Beacon  Journal  was  somewhat  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  campaign,  doesn’t  it? 

Or  does  it  bear  out  Mr.  Steele’s 
claims  which,  I  repeat.  Bob  Brown 
repeated? 

In  my  own  estimation,  Mr. 
Steele  was  as  half-cocked  in  his 
criticism  as  anyone  I  know. 

And  I  feel  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  far  off  base  in  reprinting 
the  story  and  pontificating  on  it. 
Ben  Maidenburg, 

Executive  Editor, 

Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal. 


Chaplin 


Wobbe 


Mr.  Fritchey,  who  joined  Tht 
Item  in  1944  as  executive  editor,  > 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Balti-  ’ 
more  Post  from  1931  to  1934  and 
was  with  the  Cleveland  Press  from 
1934  to  1944.  He  is  president  of 
the  New  Orleans  Foreign  Polkj 
Association  and  a  director  of  the 
National  Foreign  Policy  Assoca- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fritchey  received  a  PulitZH 
Prize  honorable  mention  for  public 
service  in  1937. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  the  new  editor,  I*- 
gan  his  newspaper  career  as  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Greenville  (S.  C) 
Piedmont,  later  becoming  city  edi- , 
tor.  He  received  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  paper  in  1940-41  to  study 
at  Harvard  University  under  aN» 
man  Fellowship.  During  the  »«< 
he  was  editor  and  officer-in-chaip 
of  the  Stars  &  Stripes,  Pacific  ^  ^ 
tion,  at  Honolulu.  Managing  edit#, 
of  the  Item  since  August  of  1^* 
year,  he  had  served  as  mana^j 
editor  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) } 
Courier-Post  and  of  the  San  Diego  j 
(Calif.)  Journal,  since  the  war. 

'Mr.  Chaplin  received  the  Signuj 
Delta  Chi  award  for  the  best  “gen- 1 
eral  reporting”  in  1948  for  a  Jom-i 
nal  investigation  into  fake  psych»-| 
trists.  I 

Mr.  Wobbe  began  his  career  os 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  in  1922^ 
and  was  active  in  that  paptf*' 
gang-busting  crusades.  A  long4ii>s 
Item  staffer,  he  became  assistad^ 
city  editor  in  1938,  city  editoring. 
1942  and  assistant  managing  ediw 
in  1948. 
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ELECTION  RESULTS  MAKE  TOPIC  FOR  CARTOON  COMMENT 


GOING  TO  BE  ROUGH  SLEDDING 

Warren,  (O.)  Enquirtr 


HARRY  COULD  BE  WRONG 

Alley,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 


ELECTION  RESULT 

Williams,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 


with  the  fiction  and  lies  spread 


“The  Macy  regime  has  grown 
despotic  and  abusive,  bolstered  by  against  him.’  ” 
a  Macy-dominated  weekly  press  Editorial  page  cartoons  by  Cliff 
and  entrenched  with  long-rooted  Rogerson  daily  depicted  Macy 
Macy  patronage,”  the  paper  wearing  a  crown  labeled  “Dear 
charged  editorially.  “Public  money  King.” 

is  wasted.  The  equality  of  man^s  Val  Duncan  wrote  a  series  of 
forgotten  in  the  Kingdom  of  Macy,  articles  on  the  Macy  voting  rec- 
where  Macy  favorites  rate  all,  re-  ord  in  Congress,  purporting  to 
gardless  of  other  men’s  deserts.”  show  that  as  a  public  servant  in 
(Mr.  Macy  has  an  interest  in  Washington  he  was ’^something  less 
several  Long  Island  weeklies.) 

.  ..  •  1  ..  1,  j  \e  was  loafing  75%  of  the  time. 

Another  editorial  attacked  Mr. 

Macy  for  his  refusal  to  answer  a 
questionnaire  from  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  It  was  entitled  “No 
Ladies’  Man  Macy.” 

“King  Macy  may  regret  his  anti¬ 
feminist  pitch  come  next  Tues¬ 
day,”  darkly  foretold  another  edi¬ 
torial  jibe,  entitled  “The  Throne 
Totters.” 

’Dear  King’  Cartoons 

After  the  election,  an  editorial 
observed:  “The  erstwhile  ‘King’ 

:ampaign  speech  and  quietly  blames  his  defeat  on  Newsday.  In 
:  one  of  his  weeklies  it  is  stated.  ‘So 

“I  want  to  point  out  to  you  a  vicious  and  concentrated  was  the 
newspaper  that  is  all  newspaper,  attack  on  Congressman  Macy  that 
A  newspaper,  like  a  person,  should  the  GOP  had  trouble  attempting  to 
be  alive,  have  personality  and  a  make  facts  and  the  truth  catch  up 
mind  of  its  own. 

“On  its  editorial  page  It  is  sup- 
porting  my  opponent.  In  a  democ-  ~  '  lu. 

racy  you  have  a  right  to  a  choice.  _r  / 

'  -  ■  -  •  agree  K  vsi  a  J 

with  its  reasons  but  the  strongest 

point  I  can  make  is  that  you  can  W 

take  your  choice  in  America,  and 


Newsday  Changes 
Big  Ballot  Battle 


Both  candidates  in  the  First  where  he  is  Republican  leader,  was 
Congressional  District  on  Long  not  deserving  of  re-election,”  Mr, 
Island,  New  York,  agreed  on  only  Altshul  added, 
one  thing:  The  complete  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  contest  was  changed 
by  a  newspaper. 

The  politically  potent  paper  was 
the  evening  tabloid  Newsday,  of  •. 

which  Alicia  Patterson  is  editor 
and  publisher.  The  newspaper  is 
normally  Republican-Independent, 

Editorial  pages,  news  columns 
and  cartoons  were  used  with  force 
and  persistency  in  a  running  battle 
against  Rep.  W.  Kingsland  Macy, 
long  a  Republican  leader  in  the 
state,  and  in  support  of  Ernest 
Greenwood,  his  Democratic-  Lib-  < 

eral  opponent  and  an  erstwhile 
school  principal.  The  famous  ^ 

“Dear  King”  letter  of  Lt.-Gov.  Joe 
R.  Hanley,  defeated  Republican 
candidate  for  Senator,  added  fuel 
to  the  flames  of  Newsday’s  wrath 
at  Mr.  Macy. 

Recanvass  Results 
Recanvass  of  voting  machines 
in  Suffolk  County  had  passed  the 
half-way  mark  as  E  &  P  went  to 

press.  Mr.  Greenwood  at  that  time  Newsday  has  made'it.  I  don’t 
had  a  lead  of  129  votes  out  of  a  ‘  ‘  ‘ 
total  of  152,629  cast. 

“However  the  vote  goes,  the 

campaign  conducted  by  Newsday  you  don’t  have  to  be  right, 
against  a  once  powerful  Repub-  ..yet  Newsday  reports  the 

'*’1*  fully,  accurately  and  object! 
induced  Mr.  Macy  s  1^  plural-  ^  supporting  me.” 

ity  from  more  than  50.000  to  the  . 

present  figure,”  remarked  Jack  ivlcesi  Iribiite' 

Altshul,  city  editor.  Patterson’s  comme 

“Newsday  supported  the  Repub-  Alan  Hathway,  managing 
lican  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  "'as:  “This  is  the  nicest 
Second  Congressional  District —  •I'at  Newsday  has  ever  reci 
Leonard  W.  Hall — but  felt  that  Miss  Patterson  wrote  ha 
Macy’s  absentee  record  in  Con-  ting  editorials  every  day,  si 
pew  and  bis  high-handed  adminis-  Mr.  Macy  with  forthright  i 
tration  of  local  affairs  in  Suffolk,  ciations. 
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Pearson  to  Submit 
To  Quiz  Before  Trial 

Drew  Pearson  is  to  appear  for 
examination  before  trial  Nov.  21 
at  10  a.m.  in’  the  libel  suit  he 
brought  last  year  against  West¬ 
brook  Pegler. 

Lawyers  for  both  sides  agreed 
on  Mr.  Pearson’s  appearance, 
which  will  be  limited  to  two  days. 
It  is  stipulated  that  Mr.  Pearson 
need  not  appear  for  any  further 
examination  until  the  expiration 
of  six  months. 

The  defense  seeks  to  question 
Mr.  Pearson  on  various  of  his 
broadcasts  which  the  defense 
claims  were  false. 

In  the  notice  of  motion,  defense 
counsel  asserted  that  attorneys  for 
Mr.  Pearson  had  come  uninvited 
to  the  oflSce  of  defense  counsel  to 
propose  that  Mr.  Pegler  give  a 
statement  or  letter  of  apology  in 
return  for  discontinuance  of  the 
libel  action. 

Mr.  Pegler  has  been  under  ex¬ 
amination  before  trial  in  a  libel 
suit  brought  against  him  by  Quen¬ 
tin  Reynolds. 


Ad  Forum  Discusses 
‘Dynamic  Selling’ 

C  H  1  c  A  G  o — Close  relation  be-  the  people  the  facts,  they  will  take 
tween  distribution,  merchandising  care  of  a  lot  of  these  people  who 
and  “cash  register”  copy  that  trans-  went  to  send  this  country  on  the 
forms  advertising  into  dynamic  road  to  regimentation.” 
mass  selling  was  stressed  at  the  Maurice  T.  Reilly,  manager, 
Chicago  Tribune’s  Distribution  and  Tribune  research  department,  re- 
Advertising  Forum  here  this  week,  ported  on  surveys  mack  by  the 

Guest  speakers  presented  the  Tribune  showing  the  shifting  pat¬ 
changing  pattern  in  distribution  tern  of  consumer  preference, 
and  advertising,  together  with  the  Stresses  Consumer  Franchise 
all-important  merchandising  link,  g  g.  Weiss,  director  of  mer- 
during  the  three  afternoon  sesMons  chandising.  Grey  Advertising 
attended  by  member  of  the  Tnb-  Agency,  discussed  the  significance 
une  acivertising  staff  and  inyitecl  ^  consumer  Iranchise.  He  as- 
gwsts  from  the  retail  and  national  verted  many  manufacturers  can 
advertising  fields.  nc  longer  afford  to  scatter  their 

Johnson  on  Distribution  advertising  dollars  so  thinly  that 


Left  to  right:  M.  T.  Reilly,  manager,  research,  Chkago  Tribune;  A.  J. 
Galiager,  A.  J.  Galiager  Associates;  Walter  B.  C.  Washburn,  vkt. 
president.  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.;  Amo  H.  Johnson,  vicepr^idcat, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.;  and  W.  C.  Knrz,  manager,  general  adrtr- 
tisiag,  Chicago  TrOnine. 


Arno  H.  Johnson,  vicepresident 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  as¬ 
serted  an  expanding  civilian  econ¬ 
omy,  unhampered  by  excessive 
taxation  and  controls,  is  essential 
to  support  of  the  country’s  in¬ 
creased  military  spending. 

“Marketing  in  an  expanding 
economy  will  require  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  reaching  and  influencing 
the  consumer,”  he  declared.  “An 
accekrated  shift  Irom  custom  sell¬ 
ing  to  mass  selling  should  focus 
greater  consideration  on  advertis¬ 
ing  and  on  the  increased  share  of 
the  selling  effort  that  advertising 
might  assume  efficiently.” 

Cites  New  Industries 
Walter  B.  C.  Washburn,  vice- 
president,  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
cited  case  histories  of  recently- 
introduced  new  products  that  have 
had  a  big  economic  impact.  He 
told  of  the  rise  ot  television  and 
quick-frozen  food  industries.  He 
said  these  were  made  possible  by 
the  teaming  of  merchandising  and 
advertising  taknt  with  technolog¬ 
ical  development. 

“We  must  constantly  readjust 
our  sales  sights — and  our  promo¬ 
tional  methods  to  meet  these 
changing  opportunities  and  chang¬ 
ing  conditions,”  said  Mr.  Wash- 
bum.  “We  must  streamline  and 
tailor  our  selling  tactics  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  mass  market, 
mass  distribution  and  mass  media 
opportunities  which  are  developing 
so  rapidly. 

“The  answer  in  large  degree  de¬ 
pends  upon  us  —  the  marketing 
men  of  America.  We  must  keep 
selling.  We  must  keep  selling  goods 
— we  must  keep  selling  services — 
and  we  must  keep  selling  ideas.” 

Business  Has  Story 
A.  J.  Galiager,  distribution  con¬ 
sultant,  stressed  the  need  of  in¬ 
forming  the  public  on  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  business.  He  pointed  out 
that  advertising  peopk  have  the 
know-how;  the  facts  are  there; 
they  have  the  resources,  but  “un¬ 
fortunately,  it  is  the  old  story  of 
everybody’s  business  being  no¬ 
body’s  business.” 

“You  saw  in  the  last  eketion 
that  maybe  some  of  the  peopk 
are  doing  a  littk  straight  think¬ 
ing,”  he  concluded.  “If  we  give 
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they  do  not  build  a  powerful  con¬ 
sumer  franchise  in  any  trading 
area.  He  added  that  manufacturers 
must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
large  retailers  are  also  working 
to  build  consumer  franchises. 

He  offered  this  program  for 
manufacturers:  (1)  Refrain  from 
underwriting  the  retailer’s  adver¬ 
tising  by  giving  him  allowances; 
(2)  concentrate  his  advertising  lo¬ 
cally;  (3)  avoid  scatteration  in  ad¬ 
vertising  policy  and  in  disburse- 
mfnt  of  the  advertising  budget; 
(4)  realize  that  trade  franchise 
shrinks  in  value  as  retailers  be¬ 
come  larger;  (5)  focus  all  adver¬ 
tising  efforts  on  building  the  strong¬ 
est  possible  consumer  franchise  by 
putting  every  advertising  dollar  in¬ 
to  consumer  advertising;  (6)  never 
forget  that  a  strong  consumer 
franchise  always  includes  a  strong 
trade  franchise  that  will  endure  as 
long  as  advertising  continues  to 
pre-sell  the  brand. 

Philip  Salisbury,  editor.  Sales 
Management,  declared  advertised 
brands  must  pre-sell  the  dealer  as 
well  as  the  consumer.  He  cited 
dealer  apathy,  lack  of  know-how 
about  the  product,  lack  of  sales 
follow-through  with  the  customer, 
and  the  continual  effort  of  many 
retailers  to  push  a  house  brand  in 
preference  to  advertised  brands,  as 
barriers  to  effective  selling  of  ad¬ 
vertised  products. 

Effective  Copy  Needed 

Wednesday’s  final  session  dealt 
with  effective  advertising  copy. 
“Asking  for  the  Order  in  Advertis¬ 
ing  was  the  titk  of  a  talk  by  James 
H.  S.  Ellis,  president  of  Kudner 
Agency,  who  offered  four  simple 
ruks  for  advertising  writers. 

(1)  Never  forget  that  you’re  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  something;  (2)  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  best  advertisements 
draw  their  interest  from  the  prod¬ 
uct;  (3)  write  from  competitors’ 
products,  too  —  remember  most 
people,  when  they  come  to  place 
an  order,  are  offered  a  choice;  (4) 
remember  you’re  speaking  for  the 
fellow  who  pays  the  bill. 

“We  are  putting  words  into  the 
mouths  of  our  clients,”  Mr.  Ellis 
said,  “and  those  wor^  shouldn’t 
make  a  clknt  sound  like  a  panty- 
waist,  a  braggart,  or  a  stuffed  shirt. 


Those  words  need  to  have  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  honest  sound.” 

J.  Kenneth  Laird,  partner  in 
Tatham  -  Laird,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  urged  merchandising  of 
advertising  to  bring  about  effec¬ 
tive  sales  results.  He  called  for 
more  imaginative  ad  campaigns. 

Fairfax  Cone,  chairman,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  closed  the  copy 
forum  by  declaring  that  advertis¬ 
ing  men  should  never  view  mer¬ 
chandising  as  apart  from  adver¬ 
tising.  “Copy  can’t  follow  mer¬ 
chandising,”  he  said,  “and  mer¬ 
chandising  can’t  follow  copy.” 

Mr.  Cone,  citing  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  sale  of  refriger¬ 
ators,  ranges  and  automatic  wash¬ 
ers,  asserted:  “64%  of  a  huge 
sample  of  the  purchasers  of  one 
of  these  appliances  from  a  major 
manufacturer  this  summer  stated 
that  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  buy  that  manufacturer’s 
brand  before  they  ever  entered  a 
store  or  talked  to  a  salesman.” 

Editors  decide  what  stories  go 
on  page  one  but  readers  “shop” 
around  throughout  the  paper  for 
news  and  advertising,  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  director.  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  related. 

70%  or  more  men  readers  of 
newspapers  were  stopped  by  sto¬ 
ries  on  page  one  and  two,  and  on 
pages  8,  10,  16,  17,  24  and  28. 
Among  women,  70%  read  news 
or  ads  on  the  first  18  pages,  then 
skipped  to  20,  22,  24,  26  and  28. 
These  figures  showed  up  in  the  138 
newspaper  readership  studies  made 
to  date,  Mr.  Barnes  said. 

In  addition,  he  noted,  “the  clos¬ 
er  a  news  story  touches  the  read¬ 
er’s  daily  life,  the  more  interesting 
that  story  is.”  And  “phenomenon 
No.  3  is  that  the  average  reader 
prefers  home  taknt  to  out-of-town 
‘celebrities.’  ” 

Similar  conclusions  were  drawn 
about  advertising. 

■ 

Will  Rogers  Statue 

Claremore,  Okla.  —  Amon  G. 
Carter,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star  Telegram,  donated  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Will  Rogers 
which  was  unveikd  here  Nov.  4 
during  the  12th  annual  observance 
of  the  humorist’s  death. 


Oak  Ridge  Seminars 
Planned  for  Newsmen 

H  UNTSviLLE,  Ala.  —  Two  •  day 
seminars  for  newspapermen  win 
be  conducted  at  the  atomic  city 
of  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  starting 
probably  in  February. 

This  was  announced  by  Dr. 
J.  R.  Morton,  general  chairman 
of  a  regional  round-table  on 
atomic  energy,  at  the  close  of 
the  two-day  session  here  Nov.  14. 
Dr.  Morton  is  director  of  continu¬ 
ation  education  at  the  Univenity 
of  Alabama. 

The  plan  was  approved  by  Dr. 
Sumner  Pike,  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  who 
addressed  the  meeting  here.  It 
was  proposed  by  Coleman  A 
Harwell,  vicepresident  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean. 

Sixty  editors  and  reporters  from 
throughout  the  South  attended  the 
conference,  sponsored  by  the 
AEC,  the  National  University  Ex¬ 
tension  Association,  and  the 
Southern  University  Extension 
Association  to  give  newspapermen 
background  for  reporting  and  in¬ 
terpreting  advances  in  the  atomic 
field. 

■ 

Pegler's  Tnunan 
Column  Is  Killed 

Editor  Ward  Greene  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  confirmed  this 
week  that  a  column  by  Westbrook 
Pegler  discussing  the  attempted 
assassination  of  President  Tru¬ 
man  was  “killed”  by  King  execu¬ 
tives. 

“It  was  killed  as  many  columns 
are  killed.”  Mr.  Greene  told  E&P. 
“The  New  York  Post  also  kills 
stories  on  occasion  but  we  don't 
go  running  to  them  to  ask  about 
it.” 

The  “killing”  was  revealed  by 
the  New  York  Post,  whose  tab¬ 
loid  cover  Nov.  14  carried  the 
legend:  “Pegler’s  Censored  Col¬ 
umn  on  the  Blair  House  Shoot¬ 
ing — See  Page  3.”  In  the  story, 
the  Post  proceeded  to  quote  much 
of  the  column — without  revealing 
how  it  had  obtained  a  copy. 
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IN  THE  FIRST  9  MONTHS  OF  1950 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
PUBLISHED  25,900,000  LINES 
OF  ADVERTISING^ 

Again  The  Inquirer  is  first  in 
Philadelphia  in  advertising  linage ...  as  it  has 
heen  for  the  past  17  years.  The  Inquirer  leads 
the  2nd  paper  in  Philadelphia  hy  4,000,000 
lines.  The  total  9  months’  figure  represents 
the  largest  volume  of  advertising  linage  in 
Philadelphia  in  a  similar  period  in  any  year! 

*Source:  Media  Records.  Both  The 
Inquirer  and  2nd  paper  publish  7  days. 

SEPTEMBER  CIRCULATION :  Daily  over  700,000— Sunday  over  l,fOOA)00 

llni^mrer 

PHILADELPHIA  PREFERS  THE  INQUIRER 

ExcivWv*  Advriimg  K»prmmntaHvM: 

ROBOT  R.  BECK.  Empire  Stef*  Building,  N.Y.C.  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Woclcar  Driva,  CMcogo  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Panebjcof  Building,  DmhnU 
longocr*  5-5232  Andovar  3-5270  Woodward  5-7250 

I  t  '  - 

Wa«r  Coad  BopromntoHvot:  ^  ' 

FITZPATRICK  A  CHAMBERLM,  155  tAonigomty  SI,,  San  Frandtco,  CarfiM  1-7946  *  1127  Wilthir*  Boulovard,  lo$  Angoht,  Michigan  057B 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Laws  Bar  Flag,  Shield 
In  Advertising  Columns 

By  Lawrence  Farrant 


Americans  today  are  rallying 
around  the  flag  of  the  United 
States — but,  frustrating  as  it  may 
be,  patriotic  advertisers  will  have 
to  watch  their  steps  when  getting 
into  the  parade. 

It's  against  the  law  in  every  state, 
and  a  violation  of  a  congressional 
resolution.  Public  Law  829,  1942, 
to  use  the  U.  S.  flag  for  advertising 
purposes. 

Significantly,  such  regulations 
cover  the  use,  not  only  of  the  flag, 
but  of  the  “standard,  color,  or  en¬ 
sign,”  and  in  many  cases  of  “any 
device,  crest,  shield,  emblem,  or 
insignia,  containing  or  purporting 
to  represent  red  and  white  stripes 
surmounted  by  white  stars  on  a 
blue  field,  and  simulating  the  shield 
of  the  United  States  Government, 
or  the  crest,  shield,  emblem  or 
insignia  appearing  on  the  flag  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  on  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
United  States.” 

Rules  Are  Violated 

Despite  all  the  statutes  and  rul¬ 
ings,  many  advertisers  have  incor¬ 
porated  the  flag  or  the  shield  in 
layouts.  Why?  In  some  cases,  the 
ads  were  innocently  intended  to 
stimulate  patriotic  feelings.  In 
others,  to  dignify  presentation  of 
an  idea  or  a  product. 

Few  knew  that  by  so  doing  they 
might  be  violating  sections  of  crim¬ 
inal  codes  in  many  states.  The 
statutes  were  apparently  so  special¬ 
ized  that  the  majority  of  lawyers, 
some  acting  as  counsel  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  did  not  realize  how,  unknow¬ 
ingly,  they  put  themselves  and  their 
clients  on  a  spot. 

And  they’re  not  alone  when  the 
law  is  violated. 

Every  publication  carrying  such 
advertising  shares  the  blame.  Grid- 
ley  Adams  of  the  Flag  Foundation 
has  this  to  say: 

“The  concern  putting  out  adver¬ 
tising  Ixaring  an  illustration  which 
is  a  violation  of  so  many  states’ 
criminal  codes  will  not  be  the  only 
one  to  get  its  head  in  a  noose — 
violations  will  be  charged  against 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  car¬ 
rying  the  page,  and  such  suits  or 
actions  may  be  brought  by  or  in 
the  name  of  any  citizen  of  the 
state.  Any  newspaper  so  sued,  and 
having  a  sizeable  circulation, 
would  find  itself  in  real  trouble.” 

It  may  be,  Mr.  Adams  indicated, 
that  a  fine  could  be  imposed  for 
every  copy  of  a  paper  carrying 
such  an  ad. 

Papers  Carry  Cuts 

Meanwhile,  the  law  firm  of  an 
important  advertising  agency  in  the 
Inidwest  recently  deelared,  “The 
American  eagle  and  the  shield  are 
stock  cuts  available  in  almost  every 
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newspaper  office  in  the  country 
.  .  .  for  advertisers  and  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

But  wait  a  minute,  don’t  jump 
to  any  conclusions  that  advertisers 
may  use  such  cuts.  According  to 
the  National  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau,  most  states  specifically  ex¬ 
empt  newspapers,  books,  pamph¬ 
lets  and  circulars,  with  no  design 
or  word  thereon,  from  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  flag  statutes  provided  such 
use  of  the  flag  is  disconnected 
from  any  advertisement. 

The  cuts  themselves  should  be 
carefully  examined  even  if  used 
by  a  newspaper  outside  advertising 
columns.  Some  state  statutes  de¬ 
clare  the  flag  or  emblem  may  not 
be  used  for  trade-mark  purposes 
and  that  no  words,  figures,  marks 
or  advertising  may  be  printed  over 
the  flag  or  emblem. 

Need  Not  Be  Exact 

Even  if  the  cut  is  not  an  exact 
representation  of  the  flag  or  shield, 
the  advertiser  should  be  wary  of 
using  it.  Mr.  Adams  noted  that 
some  rulings  prohibit  advertising 
display  of  shields  or  insignia  if 
they  may  so  much  as  be  mistaken 
for  the  official  shield  or  insignia. 
This  means,  he  said,  that  eleven 
stripes  is  no  excuse,  nor  15  stars. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  exceptions  made  in  state  stat¬ 
utes.  If  the  federal  government  has 
granted  the  right  to  use  the  flag  or 
shield  in  a  trade  mark,  most  states 
give  the  ad  approval.  In  addition, 
the  flag  may  be  used  by  patriotic 
or  political  organizations. 

Why,  then  are  most  advertisers 
rigidly  barred  from  using  the  flag? 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.  S.  gives  this  answer:  “A  state 
will  be  wanting  in  care  for  the 
well-being  of  its  people  if  it  ignores 
the  fact  that  they  regard  the  Flag 
as  a  symbol  of  their  country’s  pow¬ 
er  and  prestige,  and  will  be  im¬ 
patient  if  any  open  disrespect  is 


MERRY-GO 

ROUND! 

Why  get  yourself  dizzy  trying 
to  catch  brass  rings  when 
there’s  a  sure  way  to  get  gold 
ones  from  the  million-dollar 
newspaper  spenders. 

See  Pages  56,  57 


shown  toward  it.  By  the  statute  in 
question  the  State  has  in  substance 
declared  that  no  one  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction  shall  use  the  Flag  for 
purposes  of  trade  and  traffic,  a  pur¬ 
pose  wholly  foreign  to  that  for 
which  it  was  provided  by  the  Na¬ 
tion.  Such  use  tends  to  degrade 
and  cheapen  the  Flag  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  to  defeat  the  object  of  main¬ 
taining  it  as  an  emblem  of  Na¬ 
tional  power  and  National  honor. 
And  we  cannot  hold  that  any  privi¬ 
lege  of  American  citizenship  or 
that  any  right  of  personal  liberty 
is  violated  by  a  state  enactment 
forbidding  the  Flag  to  be  used  as 
an  advertisement  on  a  bottle  of 
beer.” 

SEC.  Wall  Street  Plan 
To  Bury  the  Tombstone 

It  looks  like  they’re  going  to 
bury  the  tombstone. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  announced  this  week 
it  was  thinking  about  allowing 
brokers  and  underwriters  to  ad¬ 
vertise  securities  for  sale  with  copy 
describing  briefly  the  type  of 
stocks  or  bonds  being  offered,  the 
price  and  certain  related  matters. 

Until  the  proposed  new  rule  is 
adopted,  such  oflferings  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  in  “tombstone 
ads,”  which  state  only  the  name 
of  the  company  involved  and  the 
fact  that  it  intends  to  issue  new 
securities. 

The  tombstones  usually  contain 


the  traditional  statement: 
announcement  is  under  no  cii. 
cumstances  to  be  construed  as  u 
offer  of  these  securities  for  sale 
or  as  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to 
buy  any  such  securities.  The  offer¬ 
ing  circular  may.  be  obtained  ia 
any  state  in  which  this  announce¬ 
ment  is  circulated  from  only  such 
of  the  undersigned  as  are  regis. 
tered  dealers  in  such  state." 

The  SEC .  now  thinks  that  extn 
information  might  properly  be  in- 
serted  in  the  ad  itself.  This  would 
reduce  the  number  of  requests  for  ' 
the  circular  by  weeding  out  those 
who  could  decide  from  the  ad. 

■ 

U.  S.  Iniormation 
Jobs  Abroad  Open 

State  Department  personnel  of¬ 
ficers  are  interviewing  and  select¬ 
ing  applicants  for  jobs  in  the  ex¬ 
panding  U.  S.  overseas  informa¬ 
tion  program.  Vacancies  now  ex¬ 
ist  in  more  than  a  dozen  categor¬ 
ies  with  annual  salaries  of  $33 
to  $8,000. 

In  particular  demand  are  press, 
public  affairs,  motion  picture,  ra¬ 
dio  and  cultural  affairs  officers. 
They  must  meet  professional  qual¬ 
ifications  and  must  be  familiar 
with  conditions  and  languages  of 
countries  to  which  they  would  be 
assigned.  Applicants  are  directed 
to  send  brief  summaries  of  their 
experience  to  Judson  H.  Lightsey, 
Box  1 585,  Grand  Central  Statkn, 
New  York  17,  N,  Y. 


Safes  Soar  to  New  Heights 

in  the  QUAD-CITIES 

Rock  Island,  Moline,  E.  Moline.  Illinois 
Davenport,  Iowa 


Total  Retail  Sales— $246,605,000* 

OVER  HALF  (51%)  on  Illinois  Sid* 

Food  Retail  Sales— $52,346,000* 

OVER  HALF  (59%)  on  Illinois  sid* 

Drug  Retail  Sales— $7,643,000* 

OVER  HALF  (56%)  of  Illinois  sid* 

Retail  Establishments — 2,626* 

OVER  HALF  (57%)  on  Illinois  sid* 

Only  the  Argus-Dispatch  Newspapers  cover 
the  ILLINOIS  side  where  57%  of  Quad- 
Cities*  233,012  population  live. 

•  .4/1  market  Hgures  from  1V48  U.  S.  Census  (sf 
Business  {Metropolitan  Counties) 

•  Preliminary  estimates.  1950  census. 

National  Rep:  The  Allen  Klapp  Co.,  N'ew  York 
Chicago,  Detroit 


MOLINE  DISPATCH 

and 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 


. .  tfM  newspapers  thet  cover  the 
ILLINOIS  side  of  tho  Qued-CMIos 
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,  f\  I .  I,  Reoder  s 
sLOOkIR'  Clearing  House 

z - -  *  •  c«.*.rtWtrinsTCASwat_  . 


What's  the  Most  Famous  Back  Fence 
in  Washington,  D.  C.? 


WHEN  Mrs.  M.  R.  K..  in  the  Nation’s  Capital, 
wants  a  recipe  for  easy  caramel  icing, 
chances  are  she’ll  find  one  through  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Star’s  famous  “Reader’s  Clearing  House.” 
In  fact,  Mrs.  M.  R.  K.’s  letter  may  bring  as  many 
as  thirty  or  forty  treasured  recipes*  from  Wash¬ 
ington  housewives! 

During  the  first  three-quarters  of  this  year, 


•  *Ccirain*l  Icing  for  your  wifo  to  try:  Mix  to- 
1  _  gather  in  a  saucepan,  cups  brown  sugar  (packed 

•  in  cups),  V*  cup  top  milk,  2  tablespoons  butter.  Bring 
S  to  a  boil  and  boil  for  3  minutes,  stirring  constantly. 

1  Remove  from  heat.  Add  1  teospoon  vonilla.  Cool  to 
{  lukewarm.  Beat  until  creamy  and  thick  enough  to 

2  spread.  Add  a  little  cream  if  necessary  to  moke  it 
2  easier  to  spread. 


5,415  bits  of  household  information  were  ex¬ 
changed  over  the  back  fence  of  the  “Reader’s 
Clearing  House”  (and  some  25,000  letters  came 
to  other  woman’s  departments)  .  .  .  indication  of 
the  high  readership  of  The  Washington  Star 
woman’s  pages.  This  is  why  local  and  national 
advertisers  also  turn  first  to  The  Star — to  sell 
more  food,  fashions  and  homefurnishings  to 
women  in  the  Washington  Market. 

The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Represented  nationally  by:  O'Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  NYC  17;  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune 
Tower.  Chicago  11.  Member:  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
.\NPA,  Metropolitan  Group,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 


THE  EVENING  STAR  BROADCASTING  COMPANY  OWNS  AND  OPERATES  STATIONS  WMAL.  WMAL-FM,  AND  WMAL-TV 
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Media  Buyers  Request 
Appleton  Data  Book 

By  Charles  L.  Allen. 

Director  of  Research,  Medill  School  of  Joumalisis 


If  you’re  the  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  a  newspaper,  how 
would  you  like  to  get  more  than 
800  letters  from  agency  men  and 
national  manufacturers  in  less  than 
three  years?  And  all  of  them  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  copy  of  your  market  data 
book. 

That’s  the  record  of  the  Apple- 
ton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent’s  national 
advertising  department.  David  A. 
Lindsey,  manager  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  P-C,  says  it  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  paper’s  annual 
Consumer  Buying  Habit  Study 
which  came  off  the  press  in  Aug¬ 
ust  for  the  third  consecutive  year. 

4tb  Edition  Planned 

A  big  book  for  a  small  daily 
paper  —  the  third  annual  edition 
ran  64  pages — the  Appleton  Con¬ 
sumer  Buying  Habit  Study  has  paid 
big  dividends  in  increased  national 
advertisng  linage  and  General 
Manager  Horace  L.  Davis  has  just 
approved  the  budget  for  the  fourth 
edition. 

This  Consumer  Buying  Habit 
Study  idea  started  in  1947  when 
H.  L.  Davis  and  Dave  Lindsey 
realized  the  Post-Crescent’s  pros¬ 
perity  in  national  advertising  de¬ 
pended  upon  their  own  ability  to 
merchandise  the  Appleton  market. 
To  do  that  they  needed  some  hard¬ 
hitting,  low-cost  market  data  that 
would  make  agency  executives 
have  at  least  a  speaking  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  Appleton  City  Zone 
and  its  above-the-national-average 
buying  power. 

Visits  to  agencies  in  Chicago, 
New  York,  Detroit,  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  convinced  them  that  most 
agency  men  and  national  manu¬ 
facturers  needed  and  keenly  want¬ 
ed  information  about  the  standing 
of  important  brands  of  many  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  Consumer  Buying  Hab¬ 
it  Study  seemed  to  be  the  answer 
and  the  first  one  came  out  in  1948. 

Coverage  Is  Enlarged 

In  1948  the  Consumer  Buying 
Habit  Study  started  off  modestly 
enough  with  24  pages  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  brands  of  merchan¬ 
dise  Appleton  housewives  prefer. 
The  sample  for  the  first  year  was 
750  interviews  and  was  confined  to 
the  city  of  Appleton  alone. 

By  1949  the  Study  had  grown 
to  be  a  big  book  of  56  pages  with 
a  consequent  increase  in  ^ 
amount  of  information  in  k.  From 
the  start  the  Study  has  included  a 
substantial  amount  of  general  data 
about  the  population,  women’s 
shopping  habits  as  they  relate  to 
types  of  stores  and  days  of  the 
week,  automobile  ownership,  hous¬ 
ing,  and  reading  habits. 

Growing  —  as  market  data 
studies  of  this  nature  always  do— - 
'  the  Appleton  Consumer  Buying 
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Habit  Study  in  1950  reached  a  to¬ 
tal  of  64  pages.  The  questionnaire 
which  was  used  in  interviewing 
housewives  carried  more  than  100 
separate  questions,  some  of  which 
obtained  ratings  of  as  many  as  20 
brands  in  a  single  classification. 
The  sample  was  also  increased,  a 
total  of  1,129  women  being  inter¬ 
viewed,  and  the  area  covered  in¬ 
cluded  all  of  the  Appleton  ABC 
City  Zone. 

Nearly  100  products  arc  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  Appleton  Study. 

It  Is  Not  Expensive 

How  does  a  small  city  newspa¬ 
per  pay  for  such  an  expensive 
piece  of  research?  The  answer  to 
that  is  easy:  The  Consumer  Buy¬ 
ing  Habit  is  not  expensive.  The 
P-C’s  entire  national  advertising 
department  is  run  on  8.5%  of  the 
total  income  of  the  department, 
and  the  Consumer  Buying  Habit 
Study  in  1950  (the  most  costly 
edition)  cost  the  paper  $3,075. 

Here’s  how  that  cost  was  distri¬ 
buted: 

Printing  of  Questionnaire  $130.00 


1,200  Interviews  600.00 

Cost  of  Tabulation  600.00 

Printing  3,500  books  1,585.00 

Mailing  160.00 


Total  $3,075.00 


The  major  items  of  expense  that 
make  up  the  rest  of  the  Post-Cres¬ 
cent’s  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment’s  cost  are  its  membership  in 
the  ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  service  of  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau,  and  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  payroll.  Adding  them  all 
together  (and  throwing  in  some¬ 
thing  over  $500  for  Mr.  Lindsey’s 
calls  on  Chicago  and  New  York 
agencies)  the  total  cost  of  operat¬ 
ing  the  department  was  still  only 
8.5%  of  total  income  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

H.  L.  Davis  thinks  that’s  some 
kind  of  a  record.  He  is  more  con¬ 
vinced  of  it  because  the  paper  had 
the  third  highest  percentage  of  in¬ 
crease  in  national  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  volume  in  the  state  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  in  1949,  That  gain  was  21.5%. 
The  Appleton  Post-Crescent  also 
had  the  third  largest  inch  gain  of 
any  paper  in  Wisconsin  in  1949, 
and  substantial  gains  have  been 
registered  in  1950. 

2,300  Copies  Sent  Out 

More  than  2,300  copies  of  the 
Consumer  Buying  Habit  Study  of 
1950  were  mailed  to  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives,  key  men  in  national  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  organizations,  jobbers, 
wholesalers,  distributors,  etc.  Most 
of  the  mailing  list  has  been  com¬ 
piled  from  letters  Mr.  Lindsey  gets 
requesting  the  book,  account  and 


media  men  with  whom  the  paper 
does  business,  and  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  advertising  men  and  women 
that  are  seen  on  visits  to  Chicago 
and  New  York. 

The  Post-Crescent  has  no  ex¬ 
pense  for  representatives  either 
special  or  general. 

The  P-C’s  Consumer  Buying 
Habit  Study  is  similar  to  many 
other  buying  preference  studies 
but  emphasizes  always  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “What  brands  of  - 

do  you  buy  and  useT'  It  is  differ¬ 
ent,  too,  in  its  method.  All  infor¬ 
mation  is  obtained  by  personal  in¬ 
terview.  and  not  by  mail  question¬ 
naires.  The  interviewing  is  done 
by  advanced  students  at  the  Me¬ 
dill  School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  all  of  whom 
are  paid  regular  research  rates. 

According  to  Royall  LaRose, 
advertising  director  of  the  Post- 
Crescent,  here  is  another  way  the 
Buying  Habit  Study  pays  off  hand¬ 
somely.  In  the  first  two  months 
after  the  1950  edition  came  off  the 
press  local  advertisers  had  run 
three  full  pages  in  color,  two  quar¬ 
ter  page  ads,  one  six-column  full 
in  cotor,  and  various  small  ads 
totaling  about  300  inches. 

■ 

20  Pages  for  Banks 

A  20-page  tabloid  bank  edition 
was  published  Nov.  12  by  the  Wa- 
terbury  (Conn.)  Sunday  Republi¬ 
can.  It  carried  advertisements  of  28 
banks  in  Waterbury  and  13  West¬ 
ern  Connecticut  towns. 


[Tax  the  Untaxed 
Series  of  Ads 
Now  Available 

A  new  series  of  “Tax  the  (Jt  | 
taxed’’  advertising  mats  for  use  jg  | 
newspapers  became  available  thk 
week  free  of  charge  for  sponsor¬ 
ship  by  small  businessmen  across  | 
the  country  through  the  National  * 
Tax  Equality  Association,  a  Dela-  n 
ware  corporation  with  headquan-  £ 
ers  in  Chicago.  * 

In  1949,  NTEA’s  first  series 
were  run  in  467  smaller  dailies  and  > 
weeklies,  mostly  in  agricultural 
areas  in  the  mid-west.  Duriog 
1950,  the  second  series  ran  in  807 
papers. 

Aim  of  the  ads  is  to  bring  bosi-  I 
ness  now  exempt  from  federal  in-  I 
come  taxes  into  the  taxable  fold.  I 
Such  exempt  operations  now  in-  I 
elude  cooperative  organizatkms, 
mutual  savings  banks,  state  and 
federal  savings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions  and  some  small  mutual  fire 
and  casualty  insurance  firms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Paul  H.  Martin,  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  NTEA. 

Mr.  Martin  claimed  considerable 
credit  for  NTEA  in  passage  of  t 
Federal  tax  legislation  in  the  past  r 
two  years  bringing  independent 
businesses  operated  by  churches, 
educational  and  religious  organi¬ 
zations  within  the  revenue  co^. 

Copies  of  the  latest  series  are 
available  to  those  who  write  for 
them. 


FARM  INCOME 

$944,900,000* 

*1949  SaUs  Manaqamant 
Survay  of  Buying  Power 


THAN  ANY  OF  THE  12  STATES 
IN  THE  RICH.  GROWING 
SOUTHEASTERN  MARKET 


Hera  in  one  state  is  an  economy 
soundly  balanced  between  ag¬ 
riculture  and  industry— a  mar¬ 
ket  with  more  people  with  more 
money  to  spend  on  their  unful¬ 
filled  needs  than  ever  before. 
44  daily  and  156  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  85  radio  stations  and  2 
television  stations  blanket  this 
market  of  over  4  million  peo¬ 
ple,  with  money  to  spend. 


Oesartmeat  si  Csnisntattse 
aaS  Dc«slspawsl.  Ralstsli. 


ASHEVJLLEl 

FIRST 

TE^  CITY 

/  IN  I 

'SOUTH/ 

I  y y  ANDSOOTW«eS^ 

''^.Q  an© 


...  for  cities  under  75,000— sip 
survey  by  Sales  Management  of 
executives  in  150  top  adveitisioi 
agencies. 

$227,773,000 

RETAIL  SALES 

...  in  the  19-county  AsheviDe  ^ 
Market.  Exclusive  thorough  cov¬ 
erage  and  tip-top  merchandisot 
cooperation  given  by  .  .  . 

MORNINC  KVENIN* 

CmZEN&TIMES 

SUNDAY  CmZCN -TIMES 

Representatives'.  THE  BRANHAM  CO.  | 

i 
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^YorkPo*' 

^,„^a.Tobune 

fOokW" 

)o-.W 

V/or\a-Te'e«^°"’ 


Locally,  during  the  last  three  years,  the  three  big 
years  in  the  Nassau>Suffolk  boom,- Newsdayi 
gained  8,943,547  lines  while  the  Nassau  tipii/ 

RevieW'Star  dropped  435,629  linesl’^-r  .  '  .  Vt 

*  '  V  V '  .  ’  V  * 

Jon.-S«pl. '50  Jon.-S«pt.  *47  :  -  .Coin  or  lost 

Newsday  15,582,666  6,639,119  8,943,547  Coin 

Review-Star  5,395,432  5,831,061  ;.i  s, 1435  629  Loss 


Newsday  carried  more  advertising  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1950  than  any  New  York  City  daily 
newspaper .  .  .  morning  or  evening. 


Sewrc*:  Mtdia  Racerdt.  Mtdio  Racerdi  crtdits  Nawtday  wilh  o  3rd  quarter 
valuma  of  6,320,887  lino*  and  a  nine  month  voluma  of  20,166,963,  but  Newt- 
day  linage  in  the  two  tablet  herein  hat  been  adjutted  to  eliminate  double 
count  of  General,  Automotive  and  Clattified  linoge  by  Media  Recordt. 


Alkh'  ReffortoM,  Editor  end  fwblitfcer  e  Ejcgcwtfve  OfN«d6  Oa«d«*  City,  t«i>9  leload,  N.  T.  *  k»pr»$9iit»d  toatioiMlfy  by  Cwmpcmf  ’<'• 
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Offset  Weekly  Makes 
Friends  and  Money 


Chicago  —  When  Jack  Mabley, 
Chicago  Daily  News  reporter,  and 
Lawrence  M.  Nelson,  owner  of  a 
letter  shop  in  Glenview,  Ill., 
launched  their  offset  weekly  in 
that  town  (E&P,  May  27),  a 
prominent  Chicago  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive  said  the  newspaper  would¬ 
n’t  survive  three  months.  He 
backed  his  opinion  by  placing  a 
$100  to  $10  bet  with  a  local  law¬ 
yer. 

The  lawyer  is  $100  richer  to¬ 
day  and  the  two  owners  are  well 
satisfied  themselves. 

Expand  Original  Investment 

The  Glenview  (Ill.)  Post  seem¬ 
ingly  has  proved  that  the  offset 
process  has  reopened  the  publish¬ 
ing  field  for  persons  with  a  small 
amount  of  capital  and  large 
amount  of  willingness  to  work. 
While  Mr.  Mabley  and  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son  had  to  revise  upward  their 
estimated  original  investment — 
from  $500  to  $1,600 — ^their  return 
has  been  more  than  sufficient  to 
cover  the  additional  cost.  In  fact, 
the  added  expenses  were  due  only 
to  the  time  lag  between  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  first  bills  and  re¬ 
ceipt  of  payment  from  their  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Every  issue  of  the  weekly  has 
been  in  the  black,  and  they  point 
out  that  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  summer  months. 
They  have  put  their  profits  back 
into  the  business  but  expect  that 
fall  and  winter  advertising  will 
permit  them  to  pocket  some  of 
the  earnings. 

The  first  edition,  April  20,  was 
12  pages  with  a  large  amount  of 
space  devoted  to  promotion.  The 
following  weeks  average  eight  to 
10  pages,  but  with  the  Aug.  3 
issue  the  newspaper  returned  to 
12  pages  and  this  time  it  was  all 
news  and  advertising.  Mail  circu¬ 
lation  to  homes  is  approximately 
700  with  newsstand  sales  averag¬ 
ing  200.  The  census  of  1940 
listed  1,700  homes  in  Glenview 
with  a  total  population  there  of 
6,100  persons. 

Page  Cost  is  $10 

For  a  run  of  1,000,  the  Post’s 
total  production  cost  per  page  is 
$10.  The  average  realized  income 
for  each  page  is  $70.  After  the 
first  six  issues,  which  were  dis¬ 
tributed  free,  a  $2  annual  sub¬ 
scription  rate  was  established  with 
one  half  of  the  price  being  do¬ 
nated  to  local  churches. 

The  production  figures,  of 
course,  do  not  include  the  in¬ 
tangible  cost  of  the  man  hours 
put  in  by  the  two  men  and  their 
assistant  editor,  Mrs.  Fran  Becke- 
meyer,  who  was  formerly  with 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

Both  Mr.  Mabley  and  Mr.  NeU 
son  continued  with  their  regular 
employment  while  putting  out  the 
Post  in  their  “spare”  time.  As  a 


result,  they  averaged  a  90  to  100 
hour  work  week  during  the  first 
several  weeks  of  the  young  pub¬ 
lication’s  life.  Mr.  Mabley  pres¬ 
ently  is  spending  four  evenings 
a  week  (and  his  current  vacation 
from  the  Daily  News)  editing 
the  Post.  Mr.  Nelson  devotes 
more  than  40  hours  a  week  to  the 
business  side,  and  Mrs.  Becke- 
meyer  averages  more  than  30 
hours. 

Meet  Local  Controversies 

In  addition  to  the  seasonal  in¬ 
crease  of  advertising,  the  Post  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  aided  substantially  by 
public  utility  and  legal  advertise¬ 
ments  once  the  time  interval 
barrier  is  passed.  To  increase 
want  ads.  they  plan  to  offer  a 
“no  results,  no  charge”  induce¬ 
ment  to  some  of  the  potential 
users  of  these  columns,  such  as 
persons  desiring  to  sell  household 
items. 

As  for  content,  they  carry  no 
canned  copy  and  use  only  a  few 
press  releases.  A  comic  cartoon 
drawn  by  a  young  cartoonist. 
Wick  Thompson,  is  used  on  the 
editorial  page.  There  is  no  at¬ 
tempt  in  either  the  news  columns 
or  the  editorial  page  to  skirt  local 
controversies. 

Heavy  play  is  given  photo¬ 
graphs  of  children,  their  pets,  and 
other  items  of  interest  to  the  in¬ 
creasingly  community  -  conscious 
suburban  resident. 

Sees  New  Field 

The  tremendous  growth  of  su¬ 
burban  living  throughout  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Mabley  feels, 
has  created  a  brand  new  field  of 
journalism.  He  calls  it  “stubborn 
newspapering,”  as  opposed  to 
either  metropolitan  or  rural  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  offset  process,  he 
adds,  fits  in  perfectly  with  this 
trend.  Both  these  factors,  the 
creation  of  a  new  market  and  an 
inexpensive  production  process, 
make  it  possible  for  a  person  of 
moderate  means  to  turn  out  his 
own  newspaper. 

Nor  does  the  large  offset  type 
prove  to  be  a  handicap  with 
people  who  are  used  to  the  small¬ 
er  linecast  print.  The  optimistic 
and  confident  Post  owners  were 
considering  investing  in  a  type¬ 
setting  machine  until  they  found 
their  customers  actually  preferred 
the  results  of  their  present  process. 

Local  advertisers  also  came  up 
with  a  somewhat  precedent-break¬ 
ing  statement  —  they  said  they 
weren’t  interested  in  the  volume 
of  circulation  so  much  as  they 
were  the  newspaper’s  quality. 

Many  Outsiders  Interested 

The  first  story  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  on  the  Post  operation 
brought  so  many  inquiries  from 
aspiring  publishers,  Mr.  Mabley 
said,  that  in  order  to  make  a 
prompt  reply  to  all  he  was  forced 


to  turn  out  a  1,000- word  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheet  detailing  his  experi¬ 
ences.  Queries  came  from  all  over 
the  country,  many  of  them  from 
persons  on  prominent  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies. 

Mr.  Mabley,  who  has  lived  in 
Glenview  for  10  years,  empha¬ 
sizes  the  importance  of  residing 
in  the  town  where  the  newspaper 
is  to  be  published.  “If  you  are 
going  to  capitalize  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  community  interest  of  subur¬ 
ban  residents,”  he  says,  “you  must 
be  a  member  of  that  community.” 

He  attributes  part  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Post  —  “Glenview’s 
only  home-owned  newspaper”  — 
to  the  fact  that  the  publishers  of 
the  two  other  weeklies  in  that 
town  are  not  residents  of  Glen¬ 
view.  It  is  important  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  sense,  he  said,  because  the 
editor-reporter  can  write  with  sin¬ 
cerity  and  first-hand  knowledge, 
being  himself  concerned  with  the 
community  and  its  problems. 

■ 

New  Inlander 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  elected  to  membership  the 
Galt  (Ont.  Can.)  Reporter. 


Frank  McShane 
Ex-Publisher, 
Dies  Suddenly 

Frank  L.  McShane,  65,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  former  publisher  of  the  BalA. 
more  (Md.)  News,  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Journal  and  the 
Rochester  Evening  News,  died 
Nov.  10  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
an  executive  of  the  printing  firm 
of  J.  C.  Dillon  Co. 

Mr.  McShane  was  born  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  educated  at  Harvard  and  i 
started  bis  newspaper  career  on  1 
the  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler. 

In  1928,  he  was  appointed  pub^ 
lisher  of  the  Rochester  Journal,  a 
Hearst  newspaper,  and  in  1930  was 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  News. 

Mr.  McShane  had  also  served  as 
business  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  . 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  and  on  the  ad  I 
staff  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  New.  I 

Mr.  McShane's  most  recent  | 
newspaper  connection  was  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Annapolis  | 
(Md.)  Capital  -  Gazette.  He  re-  | 
signed  a  couple  of  years  ago.  } 


foral 


...  in  the  rich 

*800-MILLION 
AKRON  MARKET 


ONE  FOR  ALL— Akron's  ONLY  doily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  is  the  ONE  newspaper  to 
reach  ALL  potentiol  buyers  in  the  rich,  free- 
spendinq  Akron  Market. 

ALL  FOR  ONE — A  Beacon  Journal  advertising 
schedule  is  ALL  you  need  to  do  a  thorough 
selling  job  of  the  entire  Akron  Market.  And 
best  of  all,  you  con  do  this  selling  job  at  ONE 
LOW  COST. 
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NONALTOMO. 
TIVE  manufactur¬ 
ing  activity  is  sub¬ 
stantially  higher 
than  the  level  of 
ALL  manufactur¬ 
ing  in  such  major 
centers  as  Cleve- 
lanrl.  Boston  or  St. 
Ix)uis. 


NON-AUTOMO- 
TIVE  factories  em¬ 
ploy  more  than 
naif  again  as  many 
workers  as  the  im¬ 
portant  industrial 
areas  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Buffalo,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Baltimore 
or  Cincinnati. 


a  lOOVp  automo¬ 
tive  manufacturing 
market?  No,  not  h\ 
any  means!  As  of 
June  19.S<).  2.57.0(K) 
NON-AITOMO- 
TIVE  factory  work¬ 
ers  were  emploved 
in  the  Detroit  area. 


\O.\-ALT0MO- 
TIVE  production 
also  includes  large 
brass  rolling  and 
copper  mills,  and 
holns  high  rank  in 
the  production  of 
chemicals,  paints, 
varnishes,  iron  and 
steel,  tires,  foundry 
and  machine  shop 
products. 


NON-Al  TOMO 
TIVE  industries 
lead  in  the  making 
<if  tools,  dies, 
gauges,  jigs,  fix¬ 
tures —  while  its 
pharmaceutical, 
stove,  furnace,  ad¬ 
ding  machine  and 
electrical  appliance 
plants  are  among 
the  nation's  largest. 


2.>7,00()  NON- 
AliTOMOTlVE 

workers  earn  ap¬ 
proximately  one 
billion  dollars  in 
annual  wages,  .^dd 
to  that  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  .VT.S.fXK) 

AITOMOTIVE 

factory  workers 
and  497’.0(XJ)i>lher 
workers  and  you 
see  why  Detroit  is 
The  No.  1  sales  op¬ 
portunity  of  the 
nation! 


The 

Detroit  News 


largest  weekday  circulation 

ever  reached  by  any  Michigan  newspaper 


Detroit  Means  Busi¬ 
ness — BI(>  business 
for  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  a  mark¬ 
et  that  did  3  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  re¬ 
tail  business  in 
1949 — and  even 
MORE  in  1950. 


it  the  leading  bt/s/noss-geffor  in 
th»  Dntroit  market.  The  News 
gives  you  the  largest  weekday 
circulation,  and  results  proved  by 
its  overwhelming  advertising 
leadership — carrying  nearly  as 
much  total  Image  as  both  other 
Detroit  papers  combined. 


largest  Sunday  circulation 
in  Detroit  News’  history 


A.  I.  C. 

for  6  •  months  poriod 
•nding  Morch  31,  1950 


OwMOfs  and  Operators  of  ftodio  Stations  WWJ,  WWJ-FM,  WWJ~TV 
Eatlern  AdwHiing  Offket:  I  10  E.  42nd  Si.,  New  York  17 
under  monogcmenl  of  A.  H.  KUCH 
Weifern  Officer  JOHN  E.  lUTZ  CO.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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Agnes  Olmstead  44-Page  Section 
Wins  Trophy  On  Truck  Industry 

17  p  J  Nashville  — On  Sunday,  N< 

X  or  X  OOCl  S  12.  The  Nashville  Tennessean  pi 


Mrs.  Agnes  Reasor  Olmstead, 
home  economcs  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  was 
awarded  the  Life 
Line  of  America 
Trophy  this  week 
in  recognition  of 
her  feature  sto¬ 
ries  on  foods, 
their  processing, 
manufacture  and 
distribution. 

The  award  was 
bestowed  by  the 
Grocery 
Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.  at  Olmstead 
its  42nd  annual  meeting  in  New 
York  City.  Paul  S.  Willis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  GMA,  made  the  presenta- 


..  r,  c-  X-  Corporation  Formed 

44-Page  Section  Buffalo  News 

On  Truck  Industry  Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Incorporation 

Nashvuxe  — On  Sunday,  Nov.  Papers  were  filed  this  week  by 
12,  The  Nashville  Tennessean  pub-  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Inc. 
fished  a  44-page  standard  size  sec-  The  new  company,  is  capitalized 
tion  on  the  trucking  industry  in  at  120,000  shares  of  common  stock 


rord  I 

Beack  I 


was  Tennessee,  its  history  and  develop 
ment,  1910-1950. 


of  $25  par  value.  This  will  be  held 
by  Edward  H.  Butler  individually 


The  advertising  content  consist-  and  as  trustee  for  Marjorie  Mit- 
ed  of  advertising  by  the  various  chell  McKinley.  The  transfer  is 
truck  lines  and  allied  industries  in  made  to  obtain  the  long-range 
Nashville,  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  stability  of  the  corporate  form  of 
.Memphis  and  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  doing  business.  It  does  not  affect 


Wins  1950  Award  I 

Jerry  Nace,  Long  Beack  1 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram  carrier, 
has  been  awarded  the  1951  ^ 
Press-Telegram  Publisher’s  g 
award  for  ’’practicing  the  pria-  | 
ciples  of  good  business  aai 
good  citizenship  and  for  maia- 
taining  an  excellent  scholadic 
record.”  He  has  carried  i 
route  for  three  years  for  Ike 
newspaper. 


and  from  out  of  state. 

The  editorial  content  was  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  supervision  of  Al¬ 
len  Pettus  and  Bill  Maples  of  The 
Tennessean  staff. 

Post-Standard  Staff 
Gives  Owen  Farewell 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  Ernest  L. 
Owen,  retiring  president  and  pub- 


or  alter  the  ownership  and  control  _ 

of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  C  '  U  * 

Directors  are  listed  as:  Edward  Seven  Ul  a  XiOW 

H.  Butler,  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  Montgomery,  Ala.  —  The  4I«. 
Clayton  G.  Underhill,  Ernest  D.  bama  Journal’s  sports  editor, 
Anderson,  Edward  A.  Schutt,  Adams,  picked  seven  football 

James  H.  Highter,  Mrs.  Marjorie  teams  in  their  exact  rank  at  oh 

Mitchell  McKinley,  Adrian  W.  weekend,  leading  the  field  of  246 

Smith,  William  C.  Baird,  Burton  sports  writers  in  the  .Associated 
L.  Gale,  Jr.,  all  of  Buffalo.  Press  poll. 


weekend,  leading  the  field  of  246 
sports  writers  in  the  .Associated 
Press  poll. 


tion  which  consisted  of  a  sterling  fisher  of  the  Post-Standard,  was 
silver  replica  of  the  famous  Lon-  guest  of  honor  at  a  farewell  party 


don  Bowl.  Nov.  8,  given  by  employes  of  the 

5  Special  Features  newspa^r.  ,  ^  ' 

A'  •  ■  Mr.  Owen  was  given  a  glass  fish-  i 

ing  rod,  and  a  special  cartoon-card 
by  Rotogravure  Editor  Steve  Schil- 
der.  ThI  “mile-long”  tail  of  the 

“3  s„tSd”ti,g  ,i.T?b.Tan  srsf 

fnKv'”'  A-  Dyer,  Jr.,  former 

.  advertising  manager  of  the  Post- 

CleiTwntine  Paddleford,  New  Standard,  who  is  now  with  the 


m 


industry. 

Clementine 


Paddleford, 


York  Herald  Tribune;  Alice  Part-  Indianapolis  Star,  attended  the 
ndge,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-  party,  as  did  Arthur  J.  Gordon, 
Express;  and  Dorothy  Sinz,  Dallas  former  business  manager. 

(Tex.)  Times //eroW  received  hon-  Owen,  who  has  been  with 

orable  mention  certificates  and  the  Post-Standard  since  1941,  will 


their  papers  got  bronze  citations. 

Mrs.  Olmstead  has  had  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  various  phases  of  the 


retire  officially  the  first  of  the  year. 
After  spending  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days  with  his  son-in-law  and 


food  industry.  Prior  to  joining  the  daughter  in  Poughkeepsie,  he  and  ! 

staff  of  the  Constitution  in  1949,  Mrs.  Owen  will  leave  for  a  South 

she  served  as  Director  of  Educa-  American  cruise. 

tion  and  Home  Economics  for  the  Richard  H.  Amberg,  recently  j 

Cereal  Institute  in  Chicago,  with  named  general  manager,  is  taking  j 

Swift  &  Co.  as  “Martha  Logan,”  over  Mr.  Owen’s  duties  at  the 

and  with  the  Norge  Corporation  Post-Standard. 

where  she  had  the  responsibility  of  ■ 

conducting  cooking  school  and  ex-  nUiext  ' 

perimental  cookery  research.  FrOdUCnon  Uniet  | 

$1.52  A  Day  Named  on  Conront 

Shortly  after  she  took  over  the  ' 

home  economics  department  of  the  Je  mechanical  st^of  the 

Constitution,  she  ran  a  series  of  Courant  have  been  pro¬ 


stories  on  how  to  feed  a  family  of 
four  on  $1.52  a  day.  The  news¬ 
paper  office  was  swamped  with 
mail  and  telephone  calls  from  dis¬ 
believers  and  eager  -  to  -  learners. 


moted,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  C^l.  John  R.  Reitemeyer, 
president  and  publisher. 

Merwin  C.  Pierce,  mechanical 
superintendent,  has  been  advanced 


Mrs.  Olmstead  insisted  it  could  be  Production  manager;  Herbert  L. 
done  and  calmly  printed  a  scries  foro^un  of  the  stereotype 

of  complot.  »i.h  recipe, , 


to  show  how.  ‘  ’  superintendent,  and  Harold  W. 

....  .  Hubbard,  assistant  foreman  of  the 

All  iwipes  featur^  m  the  col-  stereotype  department,  is  now 
umns  of  the  Constitution  are  tested  bead  of  that  section, 
c?,™  •'dchen.  And  to  make  a  Courant  employe  for  28  years. 

"’“’d  Mr.  Pierce  became  mechanical 
*  ^mMr  to  superintendent  in  1946,  succeeding 
do  the  work  for  her.  m  begin-  the  late  Bertram  Turned, 
ner  .  .  .  her  husband.  To  test  the  ■ 

results  of  a  new  recipe,  Mrs.  Olm-  .  _  e  j 
stead  has  a  group  of  neighbors  of  15c  on  Sunday 
varied  tastes  drop  in  to  try  the  The  New  York  Daily  Compass 
new  dish.  -  raised  the  price  of  its  ^nday  edi- 

This  year  Mrs.  Olmstead  also  tion  from  10  to  15  cents  a  copy 
won  the  annual  award  of  the  on  Nov.  12.  Weekday  editions  of 


"ff’s  the  3rd  tkf  tUs  month!  HHathioos  fort  can’t  stand  tho  pace  W fi|iii| 
all  those  Iowa  ardors  poOod  hf  tho  Dos  Molnos  Sonday  Itfisttr!” 

Yes,  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  t/oes  a  "bang-up”  joi 
in  Iowa. 

It  gets  results  because  it  gives  whole-state  coverage  of  dui' 
market  of  2V4  million  people  whose  spending  surpasses  ‘ 
billion  per  year!  Coverage  like  this:  In  86  out  of  all  9! 
counties,  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  delivers  famil) 
coverage  from  50%  to  100%.  In  all  others,  it’s  25%  ®i 
greater.  This  means  you  reach  3  out  of  4  of  all  Iowa  buyisff 
families. 

Your  share  of  this  gem  of  a  market  can  best  be  obtainet; 
through  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register — one  of  Amena^ 
first  seven  Sunday  newspapers  in  general  advertising  linagej 
And  at  a  modest  milline  rate  of  $1.57! 

r 
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American  Meat  Institute. 


the  Compass  sell  for  10  cents.  °'IThe  Des  Moines  Register  andTrib 
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CNPA  Service  CNPA  to  Meet 
Bolsters  Long's  In  Capitol  Halls 

Angeles — Newspaper  pub- 
1  UlXn  m  It  reSS  ushers  win  convene  in  the  Cali¬ 

fornia  legislative  halls  when  the 


By  Campbell  Watson 


Raoul  Blumberg 
Is  Appointed 
Ad  Manager 


ANo;i;^;;;;r“B.  Long  R^=rg 


ied  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  1 
and  then  was  employed  on  the  f 
advertising  staffs  of  departmea  * 
stores  in  Baltimore  and  Washiot- 
ton,  and  on  the  Washington  Daily 
News. 

John  P.  Musgat,  assistant  pro- 


has  reached  his  majority  as 


Association  has  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Sacramento  next  Feb.  8-11. 


^  fh  ^  r  !’  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  was  advised 
22  years  as  manager  of  the  Cali-  .  „  .  .  „  „  .  „„„ 


tising  manager  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  E>on- 
ald  M.  Bernard, 
advertising  direct- 


fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  ^  ^  aid  M.  Bernard, 

sociation  he  has  seen  a  group  jf  ,  publishers  will  meet  in  advertising  direct- 

151  members  grow  into  an  organ-  the  A-mbly  dai^ 

ization  of  more  than  4(W  newspa-  jbe  Senate  during  the  Capital  ses-  Promotions  also 
ff";  sions,  it  «  planned.  Lawrence  A. 


pers.  The  budget  growth  over  the 


Freeman,  National' City  Ne^^■s,  is 
$70,000  annually.  president 

Expansion  of  the  CNPA  and  ^ 


diversification  of  its  services  mean 


that  its  manager  habitually  aver-  Telephone  Co.  culation,  advertis- 

ages  two  public  addresses,  two  assignment  provided  jug,  promotion 


promotions  also 
were  made. 

Mr.  Blumberg, 
42,  has  been  with 
the  Post  since 
1935  in  the  cir- 


named  to  head  the  promotion  d^ 
partment.  Mr.  Musgat,  37,  camt 
to  the  Post  from  the  Fort  Waynt 
Journal-Gazette. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Beers,  assis. 
ant  to  the  personnel  director,  hat 
been  promoted  to  personnel  nuui- 
ager.  A  native  of  Washington,  she 
joined  the  Post  in  1948  after  woA- 
ing  in  the  personnel  department  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Office  of  the 
Housing  Expediter. 


CNPA  unit  meetings,  IVi  conven-  association  managership.  research  and  Blumberg 


unit  ill^^tlllKO.  17^  VrUilVwll*  tl  k>¥  ♦»  r 

tions  and  m  board  meetings  of  Here  are  some  Longisms  from  personnel  departments.  Until  his 
- - -  - : — —  -  2_  years  of  service  to  newspapers:  appointment  as  retail  advertising 


newspaper  organizations  every 
month  of  the  year.  He  also  visits 


Koiman  Sells  Building 
Used  by  Times-Stco: 

Alameda,  Calif.  —  Purchase  of 


“Publishers  should  drop  by  their  manager,  he  was  public  relations  ,be  Alameda  Times-Star  buildim 

■  to  r»omtrAl  i:/^mo  Arsxt  onH  1o»rn  tko  nr/^mrv.  .  ...  . ,  w.  .  ^ 


seven  or  eight  different  newspaper  state  capitol  some  day  and  learn  director  in  charge  of  the  promo-  from  Abraham  Kofman,  former 


plants  each  month.  Come  sessions  the  laws  are  being  made, 
of  the  California  Legislature,  he  is  “There  is  a  free  press, 

in  the  state  capitol.  -newspapers  fail  to  realize  they 

Don’t  Promote  Enough  ‘bose  who 

The  vicissitudes  of  speeches,  ses-  ^^^'^‘^bain  them, 
sions  and  travel  and  the  constant  “Those  who  charge  lobb 


how  the  laws  are  being  made.”  tion  and  personnel  departments.  nnWUhpr  k  nnnnunced  hv  wn 

-There  is  a  tree  press,  bur  .A  |raduate  ot  Yale  University,  C“£'Vrne”  pnbhsherrf  k 

newspapers  fail  to  realize  they  are  Mr.  Blum^rg  has  served  on  the  -pimes.star.  The  transaction,  re- 
never  free  from  those  who  seek  staffs  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Lib-  po^edly  involving  $400,000,  wis 

to  enchain  them.”  er/y  magazine  and  the  Washington  by  Arthur  W.  Slypes. 

“Ae  »  ^  vim  president  of  the  .... . 


.w.  ....  to  enchain  them  ”  erty  magazine  ana  me  wasningion 

The  vicissitudes  of  speeches,  ses-  '  .  Daily  News 

sions  and  travel  and  the  constant  charge  lobbyists  president  of  the 

battling  for  every  phase  of  the  are  a  fifth  estate  do  not  pause  to  National  Newspaper  Promotion 
newspaper  cause  have  but  served  consider  that  many  lobbyists  rep-  Association, 
to  strengthen  Mr  Long’s  faith  in  resent  _  free  ^  institutions  which  j^e  appointment  of  William  J. 


the  press. 

He  does  not  believe  the  news¬ 
papers  promote  enough. 


would  lose  their  freedom  the  in-  ^  ^en  as  assistant  retail  advertis 

ctont  triAxr  rAlnvAH  tKA***  . 


slant  they  relaxed  their  vigilance.  j^g  rnanager  also  was  announced. 


handled  by  Arthur  W.  Slypes, 
newspaper  broker. 

The  property  has  been  added  to 
the  assets  of  the  Times-Star  Pub^ 
fishing  Co.,  which  purchased  the 
newspaper  in  November,  1949,  for 
more  than  $500,000.  Mr.  Kof- 


“They  won’t  take  their  own  paper  advertising  dollar  has  proven 
medicine;  they  should  explain  and  the  most  worth-while  investment 


“Year  in  and  year  out,  the  news-  Mr.  Maben,  50,  has  been  with  the  man  now  publishes  the  San  Lem- 


explain,  report  and  tell,  again  and  of  any  going  concern.  I  can  report 
again,  what  they  are  doing  and  that  from  years  of  experience. 


Post  since  1935. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  he  stud- 


dro  (Calif.)  News-Observer,  which 
became  a  daily  Nov.  1. 


why,”  he  declared. 


Every  year  I  sign  thousands  of 


It  was  this  belief  which  caused  checks  for  advertising  spent  in 
Mr.  Long  to  propose  establish-  CNPA  newspapers.” 


National  Newspaper  “if  you  would  sway  public  opin- 


Week  at  a  meeting  of  the  News-  ion. 


your  public 


paper  Association  Managers  12  money  in  newspaper  advertising, 
years  ago.  California  publishers  not  in  clip  sheets.” 
had  turned  to  “Know  Your  Own  ■ 

Newspaper”  observance  in  1939  _ 

which  became  “Newspaper  Appre-  L^CIIlQCllCin  Au 
ciation  Week”  in  an  era  when  all  Ottawa  —  Canad 


Canadian  Ads  Up 

Ottawa  —  Canadian  advertising 


institutions  and  organizations  were  ‘‘gencies  in  1949  handled  accounts 
under  attack.  They  had  been  totalling  $86,742,500,  compared 


amazed  at  the  intense  interest  $29,224,400  nine  years  ago. 

newspaper  open  houses  and  simi-  Canadian  Bureau  of  Statistics 


MARKET 

CH 

SOUTHEAST 

KANSAS 


lar  activities  had  developed  in  showed  that  billings  for  advertising 
recognition  of  this  sponsorship,  an 


award  for  establishing  National 

Newspaper  Week  received  from  ,42^,800  in  1947. 


the  Founders  Society  of  America 
is  among  the  cherished  trophies 
on  Mr.  Long’s  desk. 


PITTSBURG 

Ample  Newspaper 
Coverage  By 


Career  as  Newsman 

John  B.  Long  came  to  Califor¬ 
nia  in  January,  1928,  at  the  be¬ 
hest  of  the  group  which  had  con¬ 
verted  the  regional  Southern 
California  Editorial  Association 
into  the  CNPA. 

Behind  him  was  newspaper 
work  on  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
Bee,  broken  by  World  War  I  and 
front  line  service.  A  graduate  of 
Denison  University  in  Ohio,  and 
a  member  of  Sigma  Chi,  Mr.  Long 
had  served  on  several  midwestern 
dailies,  published  his  own  weekly 
for  a  time,  served  as  Bee  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  in  public  relations  for  the 


milt  {ItttBbnrn  Braiinglit 


EV£NINaS 
EXCEPT  SUNDAT 


The  PnTSBURG  Sum 


MORNINGS 
EXCEPT  MONDAY 


USI  KIISTI*  - 

'SUPPORT  THE  CHURCH^ 

ADS  WEIKIT 


Stauffer  Publications 
National  Representatives: 
SHANNON  &  ASSOCIATES 


1  SafcMribvn  •  0««r  SOO  AA 
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■-  '/  J,  r  <fe  ■ 


’  ■'.  J'',  , 


Young  man,  when  you  ve  been 
around  here  as  long  as  I  have 
you’ll  know  we  don’t  make  up  a 
Michigan  newspaper  list  that  way” 

Wise  old  newspaper  list-makers  know  that  you  miss  about  a  third  of 
Michigan  retail  sales  potential  if  you’re  not  in  the  8-paper  Booth 
Michigan  Market.  To  leave  the  Booth  Michigan  Market  out  of  your 
Michigan  newspaper  plans  is  to  leave  out  a  market  which  in  itself  is 
larger  than  any  one  of  20  entire  states.  And,  right  now,  Michigan’s 
booming  automotive  and  industrial  payrolls  make  the  Booth  Market 
more  important  than  ever. 

Like  more  specific  information?  Call — 


iH.  KBCh,110L42id  Street 
New  York  17,  N.  Y..  Murray  HiU  6-7232 


DOTH 


The  John  L  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigaa  Ave.. 
Chicago  11,  IIL,  Superior  7-4680 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  -  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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Atlantic  City 
Flag  Designed 
By  Columnist 


Butler 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — A  col¬ 
umn  nobody  wanted  to  write,  back 
in  1941,  has  blossomed  into  the 
textbook  for  his¬ 
tory  courses  in 
the  schools  of  At¬ 
lantic  County, 

New  Jersey. 

It  also  has 
proved  once 
again  that  news- 
paper  readers, 
even  in  a  city  of 
65,000,  are  eager 
for  the  chatty 
items  any  self- 
respecting  city 
editor  consigns  to  the  wastebasket. 

The  column  was  the  brainchild 
of  Francis  E.  Croasdale,  managing 
editor  of  the  Press-Union  News¬ 
papers.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the 
idea  originated  “up  front,”  but  no 
one  wanted  to  undertake  the  job 
of  writing  small  items  about  small 
people,  who  would  otherwise  never 
make  the  news. 

No  one,  that  is,  except  Frank 
Butler.  ' 

Interested  in  History 

The  resultant  column,  “The 
Roving  Reporter,”  has  appeared 
daily  in  the  Evening  Union  and 
on  Sunday  in  the  Sunday  Press 
ever  since.  It  is  a  trivial  hodge¬ 
podge  of  personal  items,  pointed 
comment  and  historical  data  about 
Atlantic  City  or  its  mainland 
neighbors. 

Its  informal  style  invites  com¬ 
ment  from  the  thousands  who  read 
it  daily  and  who  have  come  to  re¬ 
gard  Mr.  Butler  as  the  final  au¬ 
thority  in  any  dispute. 

"^e  popular  columnist  has  just 
designed  the  official  yellow,  white 
Md  blue  flag  which  will  be  used 
in  connection  with  this  resort’s 
centennial  observance  in  1954. 

For  some  time,  he  has  been 
pushing  the  idea  of  a  special  ob¬ 
servance  of  Atlantic  City’s  centen¬ 
nial  and  he  has  been  receiving  ad¬ 
ditional  support  from  many  quar¬ 
ters. 

The  City  Commisioners  accept- 
^  his  design  for  the  flag  and  had 
it  put  on  display  in  a  glass-enclosed 
case  in  front  of  City  Hall. 

On  Paper  for  27  Years 

Mr.  Butler’s  penchant  for  sand¬ 
wiching  in  an  occasional  item  in 
his  column  about  events  of  the 
past  springs  naturally  from  an  in¬ 
satiable  love  for  history.  He  re¬ 
calls  that  in  his  school  days  he 
“got  perfect  marks  in  history  and 
zeros  in  everything  else,  because  I 
spent  all  my  time  reading  history 
Ixxiks.” 

On  the  staff  of  the  Press-Union 
newspapers  for  27  years,  Mr.  But¬ 
ler  burrowed  deep  in  city  and 
county  records,  old  newspaper  files 
and  any  other  source  of  informa¬ 
tion.  He  has  combed  over  the  back 
files  of  Atlantic  City  dailies  back 
to  1872,  when  the  first  one  was 


issued,  has  delved  into  city  docu¬ 
ments  and  has  read  the  minutes  of 
all  county  proceedings  for  112 
years. 

In  the  course  of  his  research, 
he  has  unearthed  many  unknown 
or  forgotten  bits  of  information, 
confirmed  some  legends  and  dis¬ 
proved  others. 

He  reported  unhappily,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  Atlantic  City’s  famous 
rolling  chairs  were  not  the  first 
such  contraptions.  He  came  across 
a  description  of  similar  chairs  in 
use  at  a  fair  before  they  made 
their  appearance  on  the  Boardwalk 
here. 

First  Ferris  Wheel  Data 

On  the  other  hand,  he  dug  up 
proof  that  William  Somers,  of  At¬ 
lantic  City,  invented  and  was  op¬ 
erating  a  “Ferris  Wheel”  on  the 
Boardwalk  years  before  George  W. 
Ferris  unveiled  his  mammoth 
wheel  in  Chicago  in  1893.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  found  photographs  and 
newspaper  advertisements  to  show 
that  Isaac  N.  Forester  was  operat¬ 
ing  a  wheel  constructed  on  similar 
lines  in  Atlantic  City  as  early  as 
1872. 


Mr.  Butler  estimates  that  he  has 
turned  out  more  than  1,500  col¬ 
umns  of  feature  stories  and  articles 
for  Sunday  and  special  editions 
alone,  most  of  them  based  on  his¬ 
torical  information  he  has  uncov¬ 
ered.  It  was  this  preoccupation  with 
the  region’s  history  that  led  to  the 
Press-Union’s  plan  for  a  serial 
“History  of  South  Jersey”  by  Mr. 
Butler.  Pointing  out  that  there  is 
no  authentic,  up-to-date  local  his¬ 
tory  textbook,  the  paper  suggested 
the  schools  adopt  it. 

With  the  plan  endorsed  by  both 
city  and  county  school  superin¬ 
tendents,  the  paper  furnished  free 
scrapbooks  to  pupils.  More  than 
7,000  pupils  have  pasted  Butler’s 
history  columns  in  their  scrap¬ 
books. 


^Group’-Not  a  ^Chaiv^ 


By  FRANK  TRIPP 

The  press  and  the  wire  services  have  had  their  say  about  tki 
autonomy  of  The  Gannett  Newspapers.  Which  is  okay,  becauit  i 
newspaper  is  a  public  creature,  not  above  the  scrutiny  which  it  gnu 
others. 

In  all  that  was  said  nobody  quite  touched  the  unique  ai 
most  important  phase  of  The  Gannett  Newspapers  setup — the  tlai 

that  distinguishes  them  from  “chain  newspapers.” _ 

The  stories  could  have  left  the 


impression  with  readers  that  it  was  joy;  and  when  it  steps  down  hat 
solely  strong,  independent  (or  may-  on  his  toes  he  doesn’t  squnk  1 
be  cantankerous  and  stubborn)  This  may  have  been  the  akf 
local  editors  who  caused  16  of  18  time  that  you  have  seen  him  fit 
Gannett  newspapers  in  New  York  victim  of  his  own  philosophy  bu 
State  to  go  contrary  to  the  politi-  it  happens  frequently  behind  the 
cal  views  of  Frank  Gannett,  and  doors  of  his  executives. 


Columbus  Columnist 
Starts  Cancer  Fund 

Columbus,  O. — A  club  to  raise 
funds  for  research  in  cancer  is  be¬ 
ing  promoted  here  by  Ben  Hayes, 
columnist  for  the  Columbus  Citi¬ 
zen. 

The  Club  is  the  My-Initials- 
Spell-A-Word  club.  The  first  mem¬ 
ber  was  Mayor  James  A.  Rhodes 
and  an  early  member  was  Don  E. 
Weaver,  editor  of  the  Citizen.  The 
membership  fee  is  $1  and  this  will 
go  to  a  cancer  research  study  fund, 
Mr.  Hayes  said. 


Santa  Claus  Parade 
Repeated  in  Seattle 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  The  Seattle 
Times  is  repeating  its  Santa  Claus 
parade  for  the  second  year  on  Nov. 
18  with  prizes  for  the  best  cos¬ 
tumes  depicting  characters  from 
the  newspaper’s  comics  or  from 
fairy  tales.  Last  year  a  crowd  esti¬ 
mated  at  200,000  witnessed  the 
parade,  a  curtain-raiser  for  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping,  and  550  children 
entered  the  costume  contest. 


support  Tom 
Dewey  for  re- 
election. 

Abstract- 
ly  that  is  cor¬ 
rect,  for  only 
strong  and  in¬ 
dependent  edi¬ 
tors  would  have 
dared  to  do  it, 
regardless  of 
their  desire  to 


So  when  their  independence  bid 
to  be  paraded  before  the  puble, 
the  boys  had  no  fear  that  tbt 
head  of  the  house  would  nft- 
diate  them. 

This  is  a  rare  yet  wholesoM 
spectacle  in  American  busineiL  ■ 
particularly  in  the  publishing  bw 
ness.  It  is  an  answer  to  thok 
who  decry  group  ownersh^  of 
newspapers. 

After  25  years,  at  last  soon- 
do”  so.  He  is  a  strange  and  mis-  thing  happened  to  prove  that  each 

guided  employe  who  would  not  Gannett  newspaper  is  publiihod 

rather  please  his  employer.  In  and  edited  as  locally  as  the  tom 

most  businesses  he  goes  the  way  pump;  not  by  puppet  editon  aid 

of  the  boss— or  else.  That  is  why,  managers  at  the  end  of  a  stii^ 
over  the  years,  it  has  been  hard  stretched  to  a  central  headqav- 
for  people  to  believe  that  21  Gan-  ters. 
nett  newspapers  do  not  cringe  or  *  *  * 

jump  when  Frank  Gannett  cracks  THE  MOST  significant  part  of 
a  whip.  it  has  not  been  heralded— ttk 

Within  the  Gannett  organization  Frank  Gannett  could  have  pn-  , 
things  happen  every  week  which  vented  it,  but  didn’t.  He  had  only  ‘ 
prove  the  autonomy  of  local  edi-  to  insist,  and  his  editors  had  two 
tors  and  local  management.  Never  choices:  go  along  or  quit 
before  has  the  public  seen  this  1  here  had  to  be  long  and  it- 

autonomy  in  action  as  it  did  in  pcndable  understanding  and  coo- 
New  York’s  recent  gubernatorial  fidence  between  the  employer  and 
election.  the  employed  to  bring  about  such 

•  •  •  out-in-the-open  defiance,  if  you 

TO  HAVE  our  family  affairs  choose  to  call  it  that 
publicly  discussed  had  its  em-  Defiance  is  not  the  word.  Right 

barrassing  phases  but  the  overall  or  wrong,  popular  or  unpopular, 
effect  turns  out  to  be  good.  an  honest  newspaper  must  reflect 

The  16  editors  whose  papers  its  editor’s  judgment — or  it  has 
supportMl  Dewey  knew  for  months  no  editor.  Frank  Gannett  is  the 
that  Frank  Gannett  opposed  him.  president  but  not  now  the  editor 
They  thought  Dewey  the  better  of  any  of  his  newspapers.  He 
candidate  and  were  moved  by  no  risked  humiliation  to  preserve  the 
desire  to  stand  in  with  the  boss  to  foundation  that  has  made  The 
the  extent  of  submerging  their  Gannett  Newspapers  successful, 
own  judgment.  They  could  have  There  wm  the  principle  of  a 
done  this  and  no  one  but  them-  free  and  independent  press  in- 
selves  would  have  known  that  volved;  belief  that  the  political 
they  were  waging  a  morally  dis-  opinion  of  one  man  should  not 
honest  campaign.  That  would  dominate  many  newspapers;  the 
have  been  the  easier  way.  Why  right  to  exercise  editorial  freedom 
didn’t  they  do  it?  at  the  local  level;  the  reason  that 

They  didn’t  because  Frank  Gan-  we  call  it  the  Gannett  Group  of 
nett  himself  is  author  of  the  auto-  newspapers — not  a  “chain,”  in- 
nomy  which  Gannett  papers  en-  separably  welded  together. 


tlTijc  (Gannett  i^etosipaperfi 


Th«  Hartford,  Conn.,  Timai  •  Th#  Danvilla,  III.,  Commarcial  Naw»  •  Th#  PlainfiaW, 
N.  J.,  Couriar  Nawt  •  Tha  Albany  Knickarbockar  Nawj  •  Tha  Baacon 

•  Tha  Binghamton  Praii  •  Tha  Elmira  Advartiiar  •  Tha  Elmira  Sfar-Ganw 

•  Tha  Elmira  Sunday  Talagram  •  Tha  Ithaca  Journal  •  Tha  Malona  Talagram  a  w 


Maitana  Obsarvar  •  Tha  Nawburgh  Naw«  •  Tha  O^dansburg  journal  *  2!? 
Ogdantburg  Sunday  Advanca  Nawi  •  Tha  Olaan  Timat-Harald  •  Tha 
aftar  Oamocrat  I  Chronicia  •  Tha  Rochaitar  Timat-Union  •  Tha  Saratoga  Spn«fl» 


Saratogian  •  Tha  Utica  Obtarvar-Ditpatch  •  Tha  Utica  Daily  Prass 


Represented  notionolly  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Sen 
New  York  •  Chicago  •  Saa  FroaeUco 
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*4? 


(7)  After  a  boy  takes  a  girl  home,  should 
she  sit  in  the  car  with  him?  (2)  If  so,  how 
^ong,  if  not  going  steady?  (3)  Should  he 
ask  her  for  a  kiss,  or  should  that  be 
automatic?  (4)  Is  there  any  other  way  for 
straightening  teeth  except  by  braces?* 

The  above  impassioned  outpour¬ 
ing  of  adolescent  perplexity  on  love 
and  orthodontics  was  culled  from  the 
bale  of  mail  dumped  daily  on  the 

^1)  It  un’t  it  rigutur,  but  it’i  penniauble  in  modera¬ 
tion.  (2)  Ten  or  IS  minutes.  Tbis  time  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  2S  or  30  minutes  if  the  conversation  is  very 
amusing  or  interesting  and  to  35  if  it  is  hilarious. 
(3)  There  should  be  nothing  “automatic”  about  it.  If 
he  asks,  he  may  be  refused,  and  if  he  doesn’t  he  m^  be 
struck  smartly  with  the  flat  of  the  hand.  (4)  Only 
braces  are  used  at  the  University  of  Minnesota’s 
Department  of  Orthodontia.  Boys  of  vision  and  fore- 
■gnt  will  not  be  distracted  or  frightened  by  a  girl’s 
braces.  —MR.  FIXIT 


desk  of  Ben  Kern,  a  quiet  reporter 
for  the  Minneapiolis  Tribune,  who 
functions  asunofficial  trouble-shooter, 
heart-throb  advisor,  argument-arbi¬ 
trator  and  Dutch  uncle  for  the  largest 
audience  of  newspapjer  readers  in  the 
great  225 -county  area  called  the 
Uppier  Midwest. 

Is  your  wife  beating  you?  Got  a 
leaky  drain  or  trouble  with  the  tax 
collector?  Want  to  rent  a  lie  detec¬ 
tor,  market  a  new  invention  or  find 
out  how  angleworms  mate?  Query 
Kern.  Or  if  you’re  wondering  about 
the  strange  insect  that  just  crawled 
from  under  the  sink,  mail  it  to  Kern 
for  identification.  He  answers  more 
than  200  questions  each  week  on 
problems  as  tragic  and  comic,  pa¬ 
thetic  and  screwball,  bizarre  and  or¬ 
dinary  as  Morning  Tribune  reader 
families  can  think  up. 

Like  other  “Mr.  Fi.xits”  in  other 
newspapjers,  Kern  started  his  column 
as  a  routine  service  to  readers.  Thanks 
to  a  trenchant  wit,  a  colorful  writing 


style,  plus  beagle-like  piersistence  in 
tracking  down  answers  to  obscure 
skull-busters,  Kern  has  transformed 
his  column  into  a  best-read  feature, 
of  the  Uppjer  Midwest’s  best-read ' 
newspap)ers. 

By  shunning  the  dry-as-dust  en- 
cyclopsedic  approach,  by  adding  fun 
to  facts,  Kern’s  column  typifies  the 
spirit  of  helpful,  entertaining  service 
to  readers  that  is  a  cover-to-cover 
characteristic  of  these  two  newspa- 
piers  . . .  welcomed  in  homes  through¬ 
out  the  Upp)er  Midwest  not  only  as 
reliable  reporters  of  the  news,  but 
also  as  lively  companions  and  de- 
pjendable  friends. 

Minneapolis 

Star<^wTribune 

IVtNINO _ MOKNINO  A  SUNDAY 

610,000  SUNDi(Y-480, 000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWLES,  PrMitfvaf 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


Vis' 


tures  in  the  Texas  Associated  Press 
1948  contest. 

When  he  isn’t  whamming  ^ut 
copy  five  days 
_J  News,  Mr.  Tolbert  is  usually  work- 
^OOIl©Cl  ing  on  fact  and  fiction  for  maga- 
-Frank  X.  Tol-  zines. 

People  Are  Unbelievable 
The  writer  is  often  asked  how 
he  finds  odd  subjects  and  angles 
for  his  stories. 

“The  truth,”  he  says,  “is  more 
fantastic  than  fiction.  Humans  are 
almost  unbelievable.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  truth  is  so  strange  that 
editors  sometimes 
stories  about  true  people  because 
the  personalities  are  so  unbeliev¬ 
able.” 


naiism  course  (he  did  that  in  1934  Staflers  Give  More 
at  the  University  of  Texas)  Mr.  *  r*  j  k 

•  Tolbert  has  done  well.  His  former  “1  One  xUnCl  Appectl 
a  week  af  The  professors  have  long  given  up  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  — A  “Uniw 
amazement  at  the  student  they  Appeal”  campaign  that  combined 
wrote  off.  six  social  service  and  health  ag.,. 

His  admirers  like  to  recall  the  cies  in  one  annual  solicitation  for 
day  last  year  when  about  a  dozen  funds  was  inaugurated  this  year 
reporters  were  raising  a  hullaba-  by  employes  of  the  St.  Paul  Diy 
loo  outside  the  Notre  Dame  dress-  patch  and  Pioneer  Press. 
ing  room  after  the  Notre  Dame —  The  plan,  suggested  by  Publisb. 

SMU  football  game  here.  They  er  Herman  Ridder,  resulted  in  a 
wanted  in,  but  couldn’t  get  in.  The  27%  increase  in  contributions  over 
door  had  been  closed.  the  previous  year.  A  total  of  $13. 

He  explained  later  that  he  got  i 

won’t  accept  in  first  simply  because  he  had  met  „n  a  n/>rrJnt 

Mr.  Leahy  years  ago  and  had  ‘r.buted  on  a  percentage  basis. 

walked  along  with  him.  It  was  al-  * 

most  as  simple,  he  said,  as  the  time  PrifricoHor  rioaorlkaJ 
During  the  war,  Mr.  Tolbert  was  he  interviewed  Dallas  Oilman  H.  otoseuer  l/escnoeo 
editor  and  writer  of  many  stories  L.  Hunt,  reputed  to  be  the  world’s  A  booklet,  “New  Horizons  for 
in  the  Leatherneck.  He  has  also  richest  man,  by  simply  going  to  the  Modern  Printer”,  describim 
worked  on  newspapers  at  Fort  see  him.  There  had  never  been  the  Intertype  Fotosetter  is  avsil. 
Worth,  Lubbock  and  Wichita  Falls,  such  an  interview  with  the  tycoon  able,  without  charge,  from  the  lo> 
For  a  person  who  failed  a  jour-  before.  tertype  Corp.,  Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y. 


Dallas,  Tex.  . . . 

bert,  Dallas  News  columnist,  has 
callers  from  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  head¬ 
quarters  now,  for  ||||■|■||^■||■ 
he’s  the  surprise 
write-in  c  a  n  d  i  - 
date  who  was  PI 

elected  public  R 

weigher.  ^  tA 

A  practical  jH 

joker,  FXT  found 
the  tables  turned  jH 

on  him  when  BE 

readers  of  his 
column,  taking 
impishly  his  Tolbert 
crack  at  the  non-essential  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  public  weigher  job  (it’s 
also  non-salaried),  saw  to  it  that 
he  defeated  Cafe  owner  Bob  Pool. 

Dallas  Republicans  particularly 
were  interested  in  Mr.  Tolbert’s 
achievement  because,  if  he  should 
happen  to  be  a  Republican,  it 
would  mean  the  GOP  captured 
two  county  offices  this  year.  One 
Republican  Assemblyman  was 
elected. 

Good  Column  Material 

Mr.  Tolbert,  meanwhile,  threat¬ 
ened  to  contest  his  own  elation — 
for  the  sake  of  a  good  column,  if 
nothing  else. 

Ever  .since  the  6-foot,  2-inch 
lumbering  figure  joined  The  News 
staff  in  February,  1947,  he  has 
been  poking  into  strange  places, 
people  and  off-the-beaten  paths  for 
stories  that  usually  are  slugged  for 
page  one  or  page  one  of  the  local 
section. 

Some  of  the  things  that  he’s 
found  include: 

George,  a  pigeon,  who  likes 
bathing,  who  guards  his  owner  and 
rides  around  in  an  automobile. 

An  unemployed  Jewish  cantor 
with  a  daughter  who  needed  an  ex¬ 
pensive  brain  operation.  (The 
cantor  got  a  job  from  Tolbert’s 
story.) 

A  blind  man  who  painted  hous¬ 
es.  (The  story  lead  to  a  $15,000 
a  year  job  for  the  blind  man.) 

Obituary  of  a  Chimp 

He  was  once  assigned  to  write 
a  story  on  the  death  of  Henry,  a 
chimpanzee,  favorite  animal  of  the 
zoo. 

Mr.  Tolbert  went  solemnly  to 
the  library  and  the  morgue  and 
informed  Biographical  Head  A.  B. 
Griffing  and  Librarian  Mrs.  Marie 
Petersen  that  Henry  had  died.  He 
wanted  background. 

“Henry,  the  chimpanzee,  of 
course,”  Mr.  Tolbert  said  when 
they  asked  “Henry  who?” 

He  got  the  material  and,  draw¬ 
ing  also  on  his  own  memory  of 
visits  to  the  zoo,  wrote  one  of  the 
few  animal  obituaries  ever  carried 
by  the  News. 

One  story — on  a  country  hawk 
that  came  to  town  to  outslick  city 
pigeons — won  first  prize  for  fea- 


IS.’Bafl 


9  THE  FACTS  PROVE  that  Los  Angeles  is  a 
massive  market!  This  aerial  view  of  a 

portion  of  the  downtown  area  shows 
but  a  very  small  segment  of  the  most 

important  part  of  the  big  Los  Angeles 
market. ..  .the  population-packed  ABC 

City  Zone!  Within  this  highly  concen¬ 
trated  area  resides  58.6  per  cent  of  the 

Metropolitan  Area’s  total  4,411,270  pop¬ 
ulation.  It  is  within  this  area  that  the 

BIG  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  and 
Express  concentrates  more  than  two- 

thirds  ol  its  total  circulation  to  bring 
you  almost  35.000  more  circulation  daily 

than  any  other  Los  Angeles  newspaper! 
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Gallup  Election  Poll  Proves  Correct! 


Predicts  House  Vote  Within  2  Per  Cent 


On  November  6  the  Gallup  Poll  Reported: 


Seat  Changes 
Confirm  Poll 

81sf  Congress 
Dem.  .  263 

Rep.  ...  171 

S2nd  Congress 
Dem.  235 

Rep.  .  .  .  199 


1  Democrats  to  retain  control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


2G.O.P.  to  outpoll  Democrats  in  House 
,  races  outside  the  South  by  5M/2%  fo 

48'/27o. 

Available  election  returns  indicate  these 
poll  figures  zvill  be  accurate  within  2  per 
cent.  With  complete  returns  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  the  error  tvill  be  cut  to  i  per  cent  or 
less. 

3*  "Moderate"  seat  gains  for  the  G.O.P. 
•  The  gain  zms  28  seats. 


y'  RIGHT 
✓  RIGHT 


k' RIGHT 


In  percentage  accuracy  the  1950  Gallup  forecast  ranks 
among  the  most  successful  in  the  Poll's  15  years. 

For  political  trends  in  1951  and  coverage  of  public  opinion 
on  vital  issues,  subscribe  to  the  Gallup  Poll  —  exclusive  source 
for  factual  reports  on  what  America  is  thinking. 
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Bjornson  Is  Elected 
Minnesota  Treasurer 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Val  Bjorn*), 
associate  editor  of  the  St. 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  was  elea- 
ed  treasurer  of 
the  State  of  Min- 
n  e  s  o  t  a  in  the 
Nov.  7  election. 

Mr.  Bjorn  son 
joined  the  Dis-  V 
patch-  Pioneer 
Press  as  an  edi- 

He  comes  from 
a  well  -known 
journalist  family. 

His  father  pub-  Bjomson 
lished  the  weekly  M  i  nnesott 
(Minn.)  Mascot  for  44  years  ssd 
his  three  brothers  are  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  businesi 

He  entered  the  Navy  in  1942  is 
a  lieutenant  junior  grade  and  wu 
assigned  to  duty  in  Iceland.  Afto 
the  war,  he  was  attached  to  tbe 
U.  S.  legation  in  Reykjavik.  He 
was  discharged  from  the  Navy  is 
1946  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander.  While  in  Iceland  he 
married  Gudrun  Jonsdottir  of  Isa- 
fjordur. 


Therese  Adams  (Tess),  left,  and  Patricia  Ann  Lucy  (Pat),  right,  com¬ 
pare  notes  for  a  joint  column.  They’re  both  22. 


Teen  agers  themselves  when  they  Which  is  exactly  what  they’re  stop — the  Kate  Smith  show  every 

began  running  copy  for  the  News,  doing  in  the  teen  age  realm  not  Tuesday  afternoon, 

both  admit  to  joining  the  paper  Qjjjy  qq  jjjg  newspaper,  but  the 

when  life  appeared  a  bit  monoto-  ^ate  Smith  Show. 

inKt  Seton  Hall  College  whSe  grooming  tips.  Oyer 

taU.  are  no!  ev  Li^g  Sem,  'S', ‘S'"’;,!'’  .‘“’h 

....  .  .  .  about  the  column  and  progress  to 

Work  and  School  date. 

“Suddenly  one  day,”  explains  realized  we’d  been  accom- 

Pat,  I  couldn  t  bear  the  thought  pushing  things,  but  suddenly  we 
of  selling  another  blouse  and  since  wondered  how  we  might  expand, 
the  News  office  was  nearby,  I  ^^,}Jat  we  might  do  to  branch  out. 

stuped  in  and  got  ^a  job  as  copy  both  realized,  of  course,  that 

*  same  day.”  television’s  the  newest  thing  and 

That  was  just  a  month  after  Tess  affords  such  a  big  opportunity 

answering  the  call  of  these  days  so  we  both  looked  at 

Copy  and  both  soon  became  pals  each  other  with  that  ‘maybe-we’re- 

over  suppers  snatched  between  in-another-rut-look-in-the-eye’  and 

copy  girl  duties  and  evening  col-  sajd^  ‘why  not?’  ” 

lege  classes. 

It  was  over  one  of  those  meals  Start  at  the  Top 

that  “the  kids,”  as  they’re  fondly  But  where  to  begin?  “Well,  not 
known  at  the  News,  toyed  with  the  being  the  shy  type,”  laugh  Pat  and 

idea  of  working  out  a  teen  column.  Tess,  “we  figured  we  might  as  well 

It  just  k>  happened,  they  happily  start  at  the  top.  It’s  easier  sliding 

recalled,  that  executives  of  the  pa-  down  than  pulling  yourself  up.” 
per  were,  also .  mulling  over  the  So  Pat  and  Tess  talked  them- 

idea.  And  since  both  “the  kids”  selves  right  into  the  office  of  pro-  ,  -t  n 

had  shown  initiative  by  submitting  gram  director,  Barry  Wood,  who  Fund  HonorS  Supple 

a  few  scattered  articles  to  the  daily  admitted  to  be  looking  for  a  teen  Chicago — James  O.  Supple,  reli- 

Home  Page  (on  Summer  job  hunt-  age  idea  at  the  exact  moment.  He  gion  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 

ing  for  high  school  students,  glanced  at  copies  of  the  columns  Times,  who  was  killed  in  a  plane 

shower-rgiving,  hair  styles  for  the  the  girls  had  with  them,  told  them  crash  en  route  to  Korea  as  a  war 

^n  crowd),  the  dream  came  true:  to  get  their  editor’s  permission,  to  correspondent  last  July,  will  be 

The  News  decided  to  give  them  round  up  topics  and  teen  agers  honored  by  a  memorial  loan  fund 

a  chance  at  a  pooled  Sunday  from  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  at  Roosevelt  College,  where  he 

column.  Connecticut  high  schools  and  next  was  an  instructor. 

Same  Thoiii^ 

And  “pool”  their  talents  they 
did:  “It’s  uncanny  the  way  we 
think  alike.  We  just  seem  to  get 
the  same  thoughts  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  whole  year  that  we’ve 
written  the  column,  we’ve  never 
had  a -major  disagreement.” 

They  vowed  to  pull  no  punches 
in  their  coverage,  no  matter  what 
the  topic,  giving  ample  and  equal 
space  to  the'  lighthearted  and  to 
the  serious-minded. 

And  these  veteran  columnists, 
just  turned  22,  admit  to  being  so 
interested  in  problems  they  write 
about,  that  “sometimes  we  get  so 
philosophical  in  hashing  them  out 
that  we  don’t  get  any  work  done. 

We  start  out  with  an  idea  and  end 


Hartiord  Times  Used 
In  Education  Project 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  The  local 
Gannett  daily,  the  Hartford  Times, 
is  playing  a  role  in  the  education 
of  some  of  its  younger  readers. 

The  paper  is  now  being  utilized 
by  public  schools  in  West  Hart¬ 
ford  as  part  of  an  audio-visual  ed¬ 
ucation  program. 

Richard  W.  Morton,  director  of 
the  Department  of  Audio-Visual 
Education  in  West  Hartford’s  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  told  Publisher  Francis 
S.  Murphy: 

Youngsters  are  given  a  “News¬ 
paper  Quiz”  instructing  them  to  Hollywood. 

find,  cut  out  and  paste  on  prepared  _ _ 

sheets  several  items  which  they 

can  locate  in  the  Times.  In  order 

to  successfully  complete  this  quiz, 

youngsters  must  find  and  clip  var- 

ied  items  ranging  from  headlines  I 

to  classified  advertisements  and 

from  editorials  to  weather  fore- 


r4-S+ate 
Coverage 

750,000 

Potential  Sales 


Good  Scores  Come  From 
Staying  Out  of  the  Rough 

and  profitable  publishing  generally  includes 
the  factor  of  a  smooth,  uninterrupted  printing 
routine.  Certified  Mats  ore  carefully  produced 
and  seorchingly  tested  to  assure  plates  of 
dependably  high  printing  quality  day  after 
day. 


SIOUXLAND  —  AihhmI  ipenJabb  iiwom  tt- 
226.217,000;  par  famay  incoma  $4.$$^-”; » 
nual  ratail  talas  $874,550,000;  9rou  fana  lactat 
$961,693,000.* 


the  world. 
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New  steel  mills  are  being  rushed  to  completion  .  .  . 
still  others  are  being  planned.  Existing  mills  are 
being  improved,  as  steel  companies  review  their 
plans  to  make  sure  they  are  ready  to  meet  the  new 
demands  of  re-armament  and  growing  civilian  needs. 


If  you  need  some  of  the  many,  many  things  made  from 
steel  that  make  American  life  so  comfortable,  be  patient. 

Right  now,  steel  supplies  seem  shorter  than  they  really 
are.  The  steel  industry  is  bigger  than  you  think.  Look 
carefully  at  the  chart  for  proof  of  that.  Competition 
has  made  it  big  and  strong,  taught  it  to  lick  every  prob¬ 
lem  by  breaking  production  records. 


AMERICA’S 


INDUSTRY 


Mora  than  200  coinp«ias  moke  up  tha  fraa 
and  indapandant  ttaal  industry  of  Amarico. 


AMERICAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  INSTITUTE  •  350  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  1.  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  STEEL  CAPACITY 


1952  (end)— 109,963,000  tons  (or  more) 


NOW- 100,563,000  tons 


1945-95,505,000  tons 


1940-81,619,000  tons 


Direct  Military  Needs 
Biggest  World  War  II  Year 
22,800,000  tons 


5  Persistent 
Newsmen  Pierce 
Council  Secrecy 

Washington — A  curtain  of  se¬ 
crecy  which  had  surrounded  the 
meetings  of  the  government’s  most 
influential  advisory  group  for  17 
years  has  been  parted  by  five 
correspondents  here  who  wouldn’t 
take  a  nasty  “No  information” 
from  a  Cabinet  member. 

The  group  is  officially  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department’s  Business  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  but,  in  actuality. 
Secretary  Charles  Sawyer’s  depart¬ 
ment  is  largely  a  place  where  the 
committee  hangs  its  hat  while  serv¬ 
ing  the  government  as  a  whole.  Its 
membership  is  a  who’s  who  among 
industrial  and  business  tycoons: 
Henry  Ford,  II,  Charles  E.  Wilson 
of  General  Motors,  Paul  Hoffman, 
Emil  Schram  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  Philip  D.  Reed  of 
General  Electric,  R.  E.  Wood  of 
Sears  Roebuck,  Eric  Johnston  and 
scores  of  other  equally  prominent 
personages  in  the  business  world. 

BAC’s  unswerving  public  rela¬ 
tions  policy  since  its  formation  un¬ 
der  Secretary  Dan  Roper  has  been 
non-existent.  There  were  no  re¬ 
ports  published,  no  agendas  of 
meetings,  no  announcements  what¬ 
soever,  no  publicity  at  all. 

‘You  Arc  Not  Welcome’ 

Several  weeks  ago,  it  was 
learned  unofficially  that  the  coun¬ 
cil  would  convene  at  Sea  Island, 
Ga.  Newsmen  assigned  to  cover 
economic  controls  went  after  ad¬ 
vance  information  on  the  session. 
But  after  much  digging,  their  net 
was  a  mere  membership  list,  plus 
the  knowledge  that  Defense  Sec¬ 
retary  George  Marshall,  probably 
Treasury  Secretary  John  Snyder, 
Cyrus  Ching,  the  new  wage  stabil¬ 
izer  and  his  boss.  Economic  Stabil¬ 
izer  Alan  Valentine,  and  William 
H.  Harrison,  chief  of  the  National 
Production  Authority,  would  at¬ 
tend. 

Two  days  before  the  Sea  Island 
sessions  started,  reporters  sought 
details  from  Mr.  Sawyer  himself. 
His  answer  was:  “Don’t  go  down 
there.  You  are  not  welcome.  You 
won’t  get  anything.  I’ll  consider 
it  an  invasion  of  my  privacy.” 


BOO 

HOO! 

Don’t  cry  if  you  didn’t  make 
the  grade  with  this  leading  ac¬ 
count.  Find  out  how  you  can 
get  your  share  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  spent  in  newspapers. 

See  Pages  56,  57 


The  reporters  said,  “thank  you, 
Mr.  Secretary”,  called  their  bureau 
chiefs  and  made  reservations  for 
Sea  Island.  AP’s  Sterling  Green, 
U.P.’s  Ray  Wilson,  Newsweek’s 
Bart  Rowen,  Charles  Egan  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  Bob  Dunne 
of  the  Fairchild  business  dailies 
soon  were  mingling,  welcomed  or 
not,  among  industry’s  elite. 

They  buttonholed  the  conferees 
before  and  after  the  first  council 
business  meeting.  They  got  little 
news  but  finally  wrangled  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  a  cocktail  party.  From 
the  buzz  of  social  chatter  (the 
council  members’  wives  were 
there),  and  from  “don’t-quote-me” 
comment,  they  sifted  out  numerous 
tidbits  of  information.  When  it 
was  correlated,  it  fit  together 
nicely. 

Then  three  or  four  councillors 
agreed  to  try  to  persuade  Mr. 
Sawyer  (who  had  not  yet  arrived) 
to  talk. 

Meanwhile,  the  lone  Western 
Union  operator  at  Sea  Island  filled 
the  wires  with  copy.  The  stories 
got  good  play.  The  pressure  mount¬ 
ed.  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (D., 
N.  Y.)  wired  Mr.  Sawyer  for  the 
council’s  report  on  anti-trust  mat¬ 
ters. 

All  Is  Different 

Next  day,  amid  another  cocktail 
party,  the  &cretary  of  Commerce 
graciously  backtracked.  He  chat¬ 
ted  with  reporters  for  more  than 
an  hour.  That  night,  he  personally 
arranged  —  on  request  —  a  press 
confab  with  General  Marshall  be¬ 
fore  his  banquet  address,  “off-the- 
record.” 

Further,  while  awaiting  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  appearance,  Mr.  Sawyer 
spent  another  half  hour  talking 
with  what  he  called  “these  five  en¬ 
terprising  gentlemen.” 

A  half-dozen  top  stories  flowed 
out  of  Sea  Island. 

And  Mr.  Sawyer,  when  asked 
if  he  would  consider  a  similar  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  press  at  future 
meetings,  didn’t  say  “No.” 


Real  Estate 
Page  Awards 
Are  Announced 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. — Results  of 
the  annual  Real  Estate  Page  Con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Real  Estate  Editors 
were  announced  this  week  at  the 
realty  editors’  convention  here. 

The  New  York  Times  and  its 
real  estate  editor,  Lee  Cooper,  won 
top  award  in  the  classification  of 
cities  over  500,000  population.  Sec¬ 
ond  in  this  classification  went  to 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  and 
Real  Estate  Editor  Stephen  Thomp¬ 
son. 

Third  Prize  for  Miami 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  won 
first  award  in  the  classification  of 
cities  of  100,000-500,000  popula¬ 
tion,  this  being  the  third  successive 
year  the  Herald  has  won,  and  the 
second  year  that  pages  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  real  estate  editor,  John  Shir¬ 
ley  Hurst,  have  won  the  prize. 
Second  award  went  to  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  and  its  real 
estate  editor,  Allyn  Hemenway. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette 
won  first  award  in  the  classification 
of  cities  under  100,000  population. 
Miss  Naomi  Doebel,  Gazette  real 
estate  editor,  also  won  a  first 
award  for  the  paper  last  year.  The 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
Real  Estate  Editor  Douglas 
Doubleday  took  second  award. 

Color  Prize  for  Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  (O.)  Press  and 
Real  Estate  Editor  Jim  Chandler 
won  the  first  prize  for  the  best  real 
estate  page  published  in  color,  this 
classification  being  open  to  all 
newpapers. 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial-Appeal  won  first  prize  for  the 
best  real  estate  news  feature  story. 
It  was  written  by  the  paper’s  real 
estate  editor,  Lillard  (Mike)  Mc¬ 


Gee.  Second  award  in  this  contest  J 
went  to  Miriam  Alburn  of  the  ^ 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune. 

Judges  in  the  contest  were  Rob¬ 
ert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  Editok  k 
Publisher;  Oliver  Gramling,  assis-  I 
tant  general  manager  of  the  Asso-  1 
dated  Press,  and  Robert  H.  Arm-  * 
strong,  managing  editor  of  the  Ap¬ 
praisal  Journal.  i 

Judges  Comment  I 

The  judges  commented  that  real  i 
estate  pages  generally  need  more 
news  and  feature  material  of  hu-  > 
man  interest.  Some,  they  said,  | 
seemed  edited  primarily  for  , 
brokers,  builders  and  other  profes-  ' 
sionals  in  the  field,  rather  than  for 
readers  interested  in  buying  or 
building  or  just  interested  in  other 
people  and  their  houses. 

“Too  often,”  the  judges  said, 
“there  were  stereotyped  pictures  of  , 
house  exteriors,  examples  of  pedes-  [ 
trian  writing  and  poor  page  layout  ' 
Typographically,  the  heavy  black 
of  advertisements  in  some  cases  al¬ 
most  hurt  the  eyes. 

“There  were  stimulating  excep¬ 
tions.  They  suggest  a  wide  feld 
for  development.” 

Issues  which  won  prize  awards 
were:  w 

New  York  Times,  Aug.  13;  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  July  2;  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald,  July  9;  Hartford 
Times,  Sept.  9;  Cedar  Rapids  Ga-  | 
zette,  April  30;  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  Sept.  24;  Cleveland  Press, 
March  3;  Memphis  Commercial- 
Appeal,  undated  series  on  housing; 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  feature  on 
“This  Is  The  House  the  Experts  , 
Picked,”  Sept.  10.  ' 

m 

Best  Insurance  Ads 

Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  won  the  top 
award  for  newspaper  advertising 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Life 
Insurance  Advertisers  Association. 
Liller,  Neal  &  Battle,  Atlanta 
agency,  prepared  the  campaign. 


The  only  woy  to  reoch  this  buying  morket  effec¬ 
tively  is  with  the  LONG  BEACH  Press-Telegram 
whose  reodership  is  more  then  5  to  1  over  ary  Los 
Angeles  newspaper.  To  sell  Long  Beach,  odver- 
tising  schedules  must  include  the  Press-Telegram. 


^  LONG  BEACH  Retail  Sales  ore  over  twice  thou 
of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

^  LONG  BEACH  Food  Soles  ore  over  twice  those. 

of  Norfolk,  Virginia.  ‘ 

^  LONG  BEACH  Generol  Merchandise  Store  Soles 
ore  over  twice  those  of  Mobile,  Alobomo. 

ilr  LONG  BEACH  Drug  Store  Soles  ore  over  twice 
those  of  Spokone,  Washington.  | 

LONG  BEACH  Furniture,  Household,  ond  Rodio 
Sales  ore  over  twice  those  of  Worchester,  Mosso- 
chusetts. 

•Salei  Mana«m*nt’»  "1950  Survey  of  Buyinc  Power"  . 


LONC  ICaCM 

2*’C55'{rcic0ram 

LONG  IIACM  CAUrOtNIA 


D«UT*r»d  to  ovor  2  out  ol  3  l>oa9  Boach  homH  | 
Rtprttentti  Sationally  by  Crtimtr  W  H'oodwf^  , 
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beacon  is  a  guiding  light 


but  Beacon 

is  a  newspaper 


Because  a  beacon  is  a  guiding  light,  many  newspapers 
have  chosen  the  word  as  their  name  or  part  of  their  name. 
And  as  a  name — a  proper  name,  it  always  rates  a 
capital  “B.” 

By  the  same  logic,  Coca-Cola  and  its  popular  abbre¬ 
viation  Coke  rate  capital  initials,  for  both  are  proper 
nouns — the  registered  trade-marks  which  distinguish 
our  product. 

We  point  this  out  because  it  is  a  matter  which  is  occa¬ 
sionally  overlooked.  And  besides,  good  practice  requires 
the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  to  protect  it  diligently.  The 


upper-case  initials  are  as  important  to  us  as  capitalizing 
the  name  of  your  newspaper — and  as  proper. 


^sk  Jor  it  either  u:ay 
. . .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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Oregon  Liquor 
Ad  Bill  Beaten 
By  Large  Vote 

Portland,  Ore. — An  attempt  to 
restrict  advertising  by  legislation 
was  defeated  by  the  voters  of  Ore¬ 
gon  at  the  general  election  Nov.  7. 
More  than  that,  it  received  he 
worst  beating  of  all  of  the  meas¬ 
ures  on  the  ballot.  By  count,  three 
out  of  every  four  voters  cast  their 
ballots  against  it. 

Approximately  128,000  signa¬ 
tures  on  initiative  petitions  put  on 
the  ballot  a  measure  which  was  so 
worded  that  the  restrictions  on  ad¬ 
vertising  of  alcoholic  beverages 
would  result  in  virtual  prohibition 
in  the  state  of  Oregon.  Since  Ore¬ 
gon  is  a  semi-dry  state,  its  defeat 
was  all  the  more  noteworthy. 

The  measure  was  so  all-embrac¬ 
ing  that  it  would  have  prohibited 
the  sale  of  any  beverage  containing 
more  than  1%  of  alcohol  which 
was  advertised  in  any  medium  that 
could  be  purchased,  read  or  heard 
in  the  state  of  Oregon,  such  as  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  outside  radio, 
etc. 

Permanent  Committee 

The  Oregon  Advertising  club 
called  together  representatives  of 
media,  when  it  was  known  that 
the  measure  would  go  on  the  bal¬ 
lot,  and  formulated  a  committee 
to  work  to  defeat  the  bill.  In  this 
particular  instance,  it  received  the 
cooperation  of  the  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  people. 

The  committee  is  now  on  a 
permanent  basis,  founded  on  the 
resolution  of  the  Oregon  Advertis¬ 
ing  club  which  reads: 

“Be  it  resolved  that  ...  we 
pledge  ourselves,  individually  and 
collectively,  to  uphold  the  right  to 
advertise,  truthfully  and  without 
misrepresentation,  all  goods  or  ser¬ 
vices  legally  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

“That  the  right  to  advertise  is 
one  of  the  basic  American  free¬ 
doms,  related  to  the  right  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  press,  and  shall 
be  defended  against  unfair  en¬ 
croachment  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances. 

“The  curtailment  of  the  right  to 
advertise  is  restraint  of  trade  and 
results  in  withholding  from  the 
public  the  benefits  of  services  or 
progress  attained  through  free  en¬ 
terprise  and  business  competition. 

“That  the  right  to  advertise  is 
being  constantly  attacked  by  selfish 
pressure  groups  seeking  unfair  leg¬ 
islation  of  a  restrictive  nature  and 
through  unfavorable  interpretation 
of  such  laws  by  regulatory  and 
supervisory  bodies  and  officials.” 

Griffis  Ls  Chairman 

George  Griffis,  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Oregonian  and  president 
of  the  Oregon  Advertising  club, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Serving  with  him  -are:  R.  M. 
Brown,  manager  of  station  KPOJ- 
Journol  and  chairman  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  committee  of  the  Oregon 


Copley,  Richards 
Take  Poll  Abroad 

James  S.  Copley,  publisher  of 
the  Copley  group  of  17  newspapers 
in  Southern  California  and  Illinois, 
and  Robert  W.  Richards,  chief  of 
the  Copley  Press  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  left  Nov.  8  on  a  five-week 
tour  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Europe.  They  will  seek  to  deter¬ 
mine,  through  interviews  with  gov¬ 
ernment  leaders  and  “men  in  the 
street.”  how  successful  United 
States  foreign  policy  has  been  in 
combatting  Communism. _ 


State  Broadcasters  association; 
Walter  W.  R.  May,  president  of 
the  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
association,  representing  newspa¬ 
pers;  M.  D.  Cole,  Portland  mana¬ 
ger  of  Foster  &  Kleiser  company, 
representing  outdoor  advertising; 
Milton  Poland,  manager  of  the 
Portland  office  of  Pacific  National 
Advertising  agency,  representing 
AAAA,  and  Ernest  Aebi,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Portland  Retail  Trade 
Bureau. 

Richard  G.  Montgomery  and 
Associates,  Portland,  were  the  ad¬ 
vertising  counselors  in  the  fight 
against  the  anti-liquor-advertising 
bill. 

■ 

Election  Extra  Sent 
All  Across  Alaska 

The  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Daily 
News-Miner  distributed  its  elec¬ 
tion  extra  and  12-page  progress 
edition  of  Nov.  8  throughout  the 
Territory,  within  hours  after  the 
paper  was  off  the  press. 

In  typical  Alaskan  fashion,  air¬ 
craft,  including  bush  pilots,  com¬ 
mercial  aircraft  and  one  chartered 
plane,  carried  the  first  published 
results  to  cities  more  than  1,200 
miles  apart. 

“It  was  the  first  time  in  Alaskan 
history  that  a  newspaper  was  de¬ 
livered  to  every  corner  of  the 
Territory  on  the  day  of  publica¬ 
tion,”  claimed  William  Strand, 
editor  of  the  New's-Miner. 

■ 

Editor  Lies  in  State 
In  Paper's  News  Room 

Buenos  Aires — ^The  body  of 
Dr.  Luis  Mitre,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  La  Nacion,  lay  in  state  in 
the  center  of  the  news  room  last 
week,  in  accordance  with  his  last 
wishes.  Dr.  Mitre,  81,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  Nov.  8. 

When  word  of  the  publisher’s 
death  reached  the  newspaper’s  of¬ 
fice,  the  composing  staff  stopped 
the  machines  for  five  minutes. 
Later  the  presses  were  also  mo¬ 
mentarily  halted  in  tribute  to  Dr. 
Mitre. 

■ 

Gridiron  Cancelled 

Washington  —  The  dinner 
of  the  Gridiron  Club  staged  an¬ 
nually  in  December,  will  be  elim¬ 
inated  this  year  due  to  unsettled 
world  conditions.  The  Spring  din¬ 
ner  will  be  conducted  on  schedule. 


^liort  UakeA 


Some  recent  headlines: 

Waterbary  (Conn.)  American: 
“Buffer  Wins  Back  House  Seat." 

a 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times: 
“Jury  Studies  Auto  Accident  in 
Which  Woman  Lost  Leg  for  Only 
15  Minutes.” 

■ 

New  Orleans  (La.)  States: 
“Urges  Parents  to  Unite  for  Men¬ 
tally  Deficient  Kids.” 

m 

Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
Courier:  “Bad  Check  Causes  Man 
Fine  Trouble.” 

■ 

Boston  (Mass.)  Herald:  “Al¬ 
tered  Bruins  Play  Red  Wings  To¬ 
night.” 

■ 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune:  “Harold  Lloyd’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,  Wine  Heir  Moneymoon.” 

■ 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
Nen-j:  “Easy,  Girls,  The  End  Is 
In  Sight.” 

■ 

Pelican  Rapids  (Minn.)  Press: 
“Child  Care  Should  Be  A  Gentile 
Art.” 

■ 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review:  “Engineers  Hear  Alumi¬ 
num  Talk.” 

■ 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch: 
“Squeeze  Budget  To  Help  Chest 
Women  Urged.” 

m 

Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Tele¬ 
gram:  “Library  Patients  Have 
Asked  These  Questions.” 

■ 

Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald:  “Baby 
Grandmother  of  Brandon  Wom- 


Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times  -  Union 
“Seek  Entries  For  Albany  Hubby 
Show.” 

■ 

Williams  in  Chicago 

Robert  M.  Williams,  formerly 
with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in 
Detroit,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
office  of  Harrington,  Righter  & 
Parsons,  Inc. 


Flora 


Ohio  State  Journal 
Sports  Editor  Named 

Columbus,  O. — Earl  Flora,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  press  and  promotion 
department  for  the  Chicago  White 
Sox  baseball 
team,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Rodger  Nel¬ 
son  on  Dec.  1  as 
sports  editor  of 
the  Ohio  State 
Journal. 

Mr.  Nelson  has 
resigned  to  be- 
c  o  m  e  assistant 
athletic  director 
of  Zollmer  Pis- 
tons  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Journal  last  April, 
Mr.  Nelson  had  served  as  purity 
director  of  the  Zollmer  organiza¬ 
tion  for  three  years. 

Albert  G.  Bemet  continues  as 
Journal  executive  sports  editor. 

Formerly  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Association, 
Mr.  Flora  wrote  sports  copy  for 
the  Journal  while  a  student  at 
Columbus  East  High  School  and 
at  Ohio  State  University,  from 
1937  to  1941. 

Entering  the  Army  as  a  private 
on  July  1,  1941,  Mr.  Flora  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  at 
the  age  of  27. 

■ 

Sub  Rates  Boosted 

S.AN  Diego,  Calif. — Subscription 
rates  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune  have  been  in¬ 
creased  25  cents  a  month. 


A  lively  survey  of  the 
American  press,  encom¬ 
passing  such  interesting 
matters  as  Editorial  Scur¬ 
rility,  Subscription  Worries, 
Circulation,  Advertisements 
and  Women  Newspaper 
Publishers.  Embellished  by 
facsimile  mastheads,  an  ear¬ 
ly  advertisement,  and  verses 
by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

JOURNALS 

AND 

JOURNEYMEN 

By  Clarence  S.  Brigham 

Director,  American  Antiquarian 
Society 

Just  Published 
Illustrated,  $2.50 

At  all  bookstores,  or 
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Well  —  OK!  But  have  you  really 
thought  about  it  from  all  angles? 

Frankly,  there  would  be  very  little 
freight  for  anyone  if  it  weren’t  for 
the  railroads.  At  least  in  the  western 
area  which  our  railroad  serves. 

Why?  Well,  for  goodness  sakes, 
how  come  that  farmers  prospered 
.  .  .  towns  grew  up  .  .  .  industry 
developed?  And,  as  a  result,  there 


was  more  and  more  freight  business. 
Honestly,  now,  could  that  have  hap¬ 
pened  without  the  railroads? 

Looks  like  the  truck  lines  owe  us  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  building  a  market 
for  them  ...  as  for  all  industry. 

Whenever  you  want  reliable  trans¬ 
portation  we’ll  be  delighted  to 
serve  you. 


Photo  by  Jos9f  A.  Schnoidor 
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attract  168,450 
attendance  and 
participants  in 
1950? 


Soap  Box  Derfr^— Approximately  20,000  spec¬ 
tators  each  year — 200  contestants. 
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Flower  Sfcoio^— Initiated  and  actively  condurte<I 
hy  The  Hartford  Times.  Held  in  West  Hart¬ 
ford  State  Armory.  Full  cooperation  State  and 
local  horticultural  groups,  garden  clubs  and 
florists.  Only  show  of  its  kind  in  Conneciicut. 

Approximately  30,000  attendance. 


Why  did  the 
27  Community 
Service  activities 


Chnstnuu 
of  Hadfoi 


Little  League  Bitseho//— 2500  hoys  8  to  12  years 
old  tried  out,  175  made  the  8  teams.  No  offi¬ 
cial  estimates  of  spectators  available.  Hartford 
Times  .supplies  organization  and  equipment, 
service  clubs  give  uniforms. 
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Bicycle  Siifely  League — Bicycles  are  inspected 
nt  regular  intervals  instruction  on  safety  and 
traffic  rules  with  cooperation  of  police.  3.250 
Itikes  passed  last  season. 


[fid  each  year  in  front 
■Jlnj  police  estimate 
pMticipants 


The  Hartford  Times 
Community  Service 
Activities 


Only  InTHUse  tlie  people  of  {{reater  Hartford— a/f  tlie  iwople— 
actively  participate.  These  people  of  Hartford  have  come  to  look 
upon  The  1  imes  as  a  trusted^  inspiring  and  moving  friend  in  their 
romiminity  life. 


Carol  Sing 

Little  League  Baseball 
Soap  Box  Derby 
Model  Air  Meet 
Times  Farm  for  Underprivileged 
Children 
"Learn  to  Swim" 

Swimming  Meet 
Home  Building  Show 
Flower  Show 
Aquacade 

Bicycle  Safety  League 
Fifty  Mile  Bicycle  Classic 
Gladiolus  Show 
Hy  Casting  Program 
"Down  on  the  Farm"  Program 
Snapshot  Contest  and  Photo 


Those  events.  Iracked  and  promoted  hy  the  pages  of 
flartford  Times  get  action,  tor  example,  this  year  a  series  of  ti 
shows  and  lectures  were  started,  supplementary  to  The  Har 
Times  Travel  Bureau.  Almost  immediately  the  response  fore 
"two  shows  a  night”  schedule  and  often  a  hundred  or  more 
disappointed  because  the  auditorium  is  filled  fur  both  shows. 


It  s  one  thing  to  completely  cover  and  saturate  a  market  as 
does  The  Times  .  .  .  But  to  develop  this  influence  and  power  to 
stimulate  and  activate  people— to  gain  their  active  participation- 
can  only  come  from  long  years  of  priceless  and  selfless  publishing 
and  service.  1  his  is  within  the  power  of  a  local  news|)a|>er  in  its 
community  as  with  no  other  force  or  power  or  person. 


Visual  Aid  Films  for  Schools 
Skating  Meets 
Times  Community  Gardens 
Science  Fair 
Ski  Classes 

Home  Building  Institute 
Home  Service  Bureau 
Travel  Bureau 
Canary  Show 

Bradley  Reid  Development 


Largest  Daily  Circulation  in  Connecticut 
One  of  21  Gannett  Netespapers 


^(presented  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  5on,  iVetc  York,  Chicago^  San  Francisco 
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SEVEN-WEEK  STRIKE 

SEVEN  WEEKS  ago  the  ITU  mailers 

walked  out  on  the  three  great  Pittsburgh 
daily  newspapers.  The  truck  drivers  refused 
to  cross  the  mailers’  picket  line. 

These  newspapers  have  been  suspended 
for  seven  weeks. 

For  those  seven  weeks  the  people  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  have  been  denied  their  constitutional 
right  to  a  free  press. 

That  situation  should  be  as  repugnant  and 
as  intolerable  to  all  working  newspapermen, 
whether  they  wear  white  collars  or  overalls, 
as  it  is  to  publishers  all  over  the  country. 

This  is  not  a  purely  local  situation.  This 
is  not  merely  a  fight  between  an  employer 
and  a  group  of  employes  over  wages  and/or 
working  conditions. 

Involved  here  is  the  guarantee  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  right 
and  privilege  of  the  people  to  a  free  press, 
the  right  and  privilege  of  a  person  or  cor¬ 
poration  to  print  or  publish  news  and/or 
opinion. 

Newspapers  have  been  closed  down  by 
strikes  before.  In  some  instances  strikes 
have  not  prevented  their  publication  but  has 
interfered  with  their  distribution,  which 
amounts  almost  to  the  same  thing.  We  don’t 
think  editors  or  publishers  or  the  people  who 
work  for  newspapers  have  ever  faced  square¬ 
ly  up  to  the  issues  involved  in  these  strikes. 
They  have  never  attempted  to  mutually  re¬ 
solve  an  increasingly-widening  loophole  in 
our  First  Amendment  which  is  dangerous 
to  the  press  and  which  could  eventually 
threaten  its  independence  and  freedom. 

If  members  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  were  asked  whether  they 
thought  any  outside  group  should  have  the 
right  to  tell  a  publisher  when  or  what  he 
should  or  should  not  print,  they  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  answer  “no.”  We  feel  sure  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
would  give  the  same  answer.  ^  would  the 
pressmen,  the  stereotypers — and  right  on 
down  the  line  of  those  who  work  in  and 
around  a  newspaper  plant. 

And  yet  some  of  these  people  have  be¬ 
come  so  confused  and  pre-occupied  with 
their  so-called  “rights  as  employes”  that  they 
are  overlooking  their  duties  as  citizens.  They 
have,  at  times,  usurped  the  very  authority — 
to  decide  when  and  what  a  publisher  should 
or  should  not  print — that,  we  feel  sure,  they 
would  deny  to  other  groups. 

They  would  rebel,  and  rightly  so,  if  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  ideological  group  attempted  to 
do  this.  But  they  seem  to  think  that  they 
alone  have  that  right  because  they  are  a 
union  group. 

They  would  rebel,  also,  we  are  sure,  if 
any  government  agency  or  department  tried 
to  tell  their  own  individual  publisher  he 
could  not  print  that  day.  But  they  don’t 
seem  to  think  there  is  anything  wrong  in 
their  doing  the  very  same  thing. 

This  threat  to  the  First  Amendment  will 
never  be  removed  until  publishers  and  the 
leaders  of  newspaper  unions  get  together  to 
outlaw  the  strike  weapon  and  agree  to  arbi¬ 
tration  to  settle  disputes  throughout  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  pressmen  have  established  a 
pattern  that  should  be  universally  adopted 
between  publishers  and  newspaper  unions. 
Only  a  nation-wide  and  industry-wide  arbi¬ 
tration  agreement  will  prevent  these  stop¬ 
pages. 


I  will  offer  to  Thee  the  sacrifice  of  Thanks¬ 
giving,  and  will  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord.— Psalm  CXVL;  17. 


ELECTIONS  AND  PRESS 

WE  WOULD  like  to  see  newspaper  editors 

do  a  little  explaining  to  their  readers  to 
beat  down  that  corny  old  gag  about  “waning 
press  influence”  when  newspaper-supported 
candidates  are  defeated  at  the  polls,  ^veral 
times  in  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  seen 
some  critic  of  the  press,  either  professional 
or  amateur,  state  with  authority  that  the  late 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  elected  four  times 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  90%  of  the  press. 

In  the  first  place,  although  a  majority  of 
the  daily  newspapers  may  have  supported  an¬ 
other  candidate  in  each  of  the  four  Roose¬ 
velt  elections,  none  of  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  surveys  of  newspaper  support  bears 
out  that  90%  figure.  It  is  fictitious. 

In  the  second  place,  no  one  who  uses  this 
argument  takes  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  all  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  speeches  and  pro¬ 
nouncements  were  given  full  coverage  in 
newspapers,  many  printed  them  in  full,  and 
he  probably  received  100%  more  news  space 
for  his  own  opinions  than  was  given  to 
opposite  views  in  the  editorial  columns. 

We  have  heard  this  anti-newspaper  argu¬ 
ment  carried  to  such  a  ridiculous  degree  as 
this:  90%  of  the  newspapers  opposed  Roose¬ 
velt.  He  opposed  them.  He  tried  to  prevent 
them  from  having  the  right  to  own  radio 
stations.  He  took  his  campaign  to  the  people 
via  radio.  Therefore  he  was  elected  by  the 
influence  and  support  of  radio. 

That’s  about  as  silly  a  reasoning  as  saying 
that  newspapers  don’t  have  any  influence 
because  Roosevelt  was  elected  four  times. 

What  are  the  critics  of  the  press  saying 
about  last  week’s  elections?  Nothing,  be¬ 
cause  what  happened  proved  without  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  degree  of  press 
influence  cannot  be  measured  by  what  hap¬ 
pens  at  the  polls  on  election  day. 

We  don’t  know  for  a  fact,  but  believe  it 
is  safe  to  say,  that  Governor  Dewey  had 
the  majority  of  the  press  of  New  York  State 
behind  him.  He  was  re-elected. 

Senator  Taft  certainly  had  most  of  the 
Ohio  newspapers  behind  him  and  he  was 
re-elected. 

What  about  the  places  where  local  candi¬ 
dates  were  elected  in  spite  of  newspaper 
opposition?  What  about  Connecticut  where 
the  vote  for  senator  was  almost  evenly  split? 

Does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  press 
of  Ohio  and  New  York  have  influence  and 
the  press  of  Connecticut  or  some  other  state 
or  city  doesn’t? 

Certainly  not!  It  means  that  you  can’t 
measure  the  influence  of  the  press  solely  by 
what  happens  at  the  polls.  We’d  like  to  see 
newspapers  point  out  some  of  these  things. 


THE  MARGIN 

REPLYING  to  some  criticism  about  the  S6 
increase  in  the  price  of  newsprint.  Robert 
M.  Fowler,  president  of  the  Newsprint  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canada,  last  week  cited  some 
E  &  P  figures  on  the  relation  of  newsprint 
and  ink  costs  to  total  costs  of  newspaper 
operations  in  various  circulation  brackets 
and  then  asked  an  interesting  and.  it  seemed 
to  us.  rather  silly,  question. 

“How  can  a  6%  increase  in  newsprint 
prices  create  a  threat  to  newspaper  solv¬ 
ency?”  he  asked.  “It  is  nine-tenths  of  one 
percent  increase  in  total  publishing  expense 
of  the  smaller  papers  and  l'/i%  increase 
in  the  average  over-all  costs  of  American 
publishers.  Is  the  margin  between  life  and 
death  as  narrow  as  this?”  he  asked. 

The  answer  is  an  obvious  and  loud  ‘yes,” 
Mr.  Fowler,  for  many  newspapers. 

In  explanation  of  what  you  may  have 
heard  about  the  price  increase  being  a  threat 
to  “small  newspapers”  the  reference  must 
have  been  to  the  newspapers  that  are  small 
by  comparison  in  any  given  market.  There 
is  where  the  threat  lies — to  the  so-called 
second  and  third  papers  in  a  market.  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  feel  the  pinch 
not  only  in  paying  the  higher  price  but  in 
the  linage  squeeze  when  advertisers  start  to 
revolt  at  paying  higher  rates. 

Translate  these  percentage  figures  in  round, 
hard  ones  and  the  picture  looks  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent.  A  paper  that  uses  10,000  tons  of 
newsprint  will  merely  pay  an  additional 
$60,000  for  it.  The  paper  that  uses  20,000 
tons  will  pay  $120,000  more. 

Sounds  a  little  different,  doesn’t  it? 

Yes,  the  margin  is  smaller  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  as  we  have  been  trying  to  tell  the 
manufacturers  for  some  time.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  now  going  to  find  out  for  them¬ 
selves. 


AD  BAN  DEFEATED 

IN  OREGON  last  week  a  dangerous  bit  of 
proposed  legislation  was  defeated  deci¬ 
sively  and  fortunately.  We  refer  to  the 
measure  which  would  have  prohibited  the 
sale  of  “promotively”  advertised  liquors  with¬ 
in  the  state. 

Several  times  within  the  last  two  years 
the  “dry”  forces  in  Congress  have  tried  to 
get  approval  for  similar  legislation.  They 
have  been  trying  to  gain  their  ends  through 
the  devious  route  of  either  prohibiting  the 
advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  or  of  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  such  beverages  if  they  are 
advertised.  Both  measures  are  patently  un¬ 
constitutional  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
people  of  Oregon  defeat  a  badly  conceived 
bill. 

We  predicted  some  time  ago  that  the  pro¬ 
hibition  forces  would  not  be  idle  after  their 
defeats  in  Congress  but  would  attempt  to 
gain  their  ends  in  state  legislation.  Such  was 
exactly  the  case.  If  this  Oregon  proposal 
had  by  any  chance  been  successful  it  would 
have  ^come  the  model  for  similar  proposals 
in  other  states  and  would  have  resulted  in 
the  unwarranted  restrictions  on  advertising. 

The  danger  may  not  be  completely  passed. 
A  defeat  in  one  state  may  not  deter  them 
from  trying  it  elsewhere.  Publishers  and 
advertisers  should  be  extremely  alert  to  the 
possibility  of  such  a  threat  in  other  states 
in  the  future. 
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UNITED  FEATURES 


Starting  Dec.  18 
in  the 


been  associated  with  the  Dallas  Robert  L.  Baker,  a  1950  grad- 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald  and  more  uate  of  the  Medill  School  of  Jour- 
recently  was  in  the  advertising  nalism.  Northwestern  University, 
department  of  News,  Inc.  and  a  former  newspaperman  in 

John  D.  Shahan  has  been  Dayton,  O.,  and  Omaha,  Neb., 
named  suburban  circulation  man-  has  joined  the  public  relations  staff 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  at  Armour  Research  Foundation 
He  formerly  was  circulation  man-  of  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology, 
ager  of  the  suspended  San  Diego  Chicago. 

(Calif.)  Journal.  .Allen  Raymond  and  Kenneth 

William  Kirk,  credit  manager  Bilby  have  resigned  from  the  staff 
of  the  News-Journal  Co..  Wilming-  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
ton,  Del.,  has  been  awarded  a  past-  the  former  to  lecture  and  the  lat- 
president’s  emblem  by  the  Volun-  ter  to  join  Carl  Byoir  Associates, 
teer  Firemen’s  Association  of  Del-  public  relations  firm, 
aware.  Martin  S.  Ochs  has  left  the 

John  Tkac  has  been  appointed  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  to 
manager  of  the  Advertising  Pro-  take  a  position  with  the  New  York 
duction  and  Service  Department  Times  overseas  news  bureau, 
of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  Clark  Mollenhoff  has  been 
and  Sun.  Mr.  Tkac  was  assistant  transferred  from  the  city  room  of 
manager  and  has  been  in  the  de-  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
partment  for  21  years.  Prior  to  and  Tribune,  to 
this  he  was  associated  with  the  the  Washington 
New  York  Times.  bureau  of  the 

Vaughn  Tappan.  member  of  the  newspapers, 

Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  staff  on  where  he  will 
the  recent  Oregon  Journal-KPOJ  work  under 
Town  and  Country  tour  of  the  Richard  Wilson,  1a 
United  States,  has  joined  the  pro-  bureau  chief.  Mr.  ■ 
motion  department  of  that  news-  Mollenhoff  has  “ 
paper.  been  a  Register  i 


personal 

mention 


Charles  F.  McCahill,  general 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
Sens  and  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  was  given  a  distin¬ 
guished  honor  award  for  civic 
leadership  by  the  Cleveland  Com¬ 
munity  Chest. 

Lt.-Col.  M.  Stratton  Foster, 
publisher  of  the  Clarksville 
(Tenn.)  Leaf-Chronicle,  has  been 
recalled  to  active  duty  with  the 
Air  Force. 

Merill  C.  Meigs,  vicepresident, 
Hearst  Corp.,  and  Chicago  Aero 
Commission  chairman,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  scroll  and  honorary  life 
membership  in  the  Air  Force  As¬ 
sociation  in  recognition  of  his 
“outstanding  services”  in  further¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  airpower  for  na¬ 
tional  security  and  world  peace. 

Robert  M.  White,  II,  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger  editor  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  (inactive)  at  Missouri 
Military  Academy,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for 
“meritorious  service  in  connection 
with  military  operations  against 
the  enemy  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
Area”  during  World  War  II. 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
has  been  honored  by  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  State  Development  Commis¬ 
sion  with  the  presentation  of  a 
scroll  “in  appreciation  of  faithful 
service  to  the  people  of  Connecti¬ 
cut”  as  a  former  member  and 
chairman  of  the  Commission. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


-A  ISEW,  SPARKLING, 
UNUSUAL  Continuity! 


Jim  Elliot,  promotion  director 
of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner, 
has  re-entered  the  Army  as  a  first 
lieutenant  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  Ed  Clark  Ford,  former  assist¬ 
ant  telegraph  editor. 

Johnnie  Ciccone,  who  has 
served  for  the  last  two  years  as 
advertising  manager  for  WCKB, 

Dunn,  N.  C.,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  advertising  for  the 
Dunn  Daily  Record,  a  proposed 
afternoon  daily. 

Charles  A.  Couche,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 

Oregonian  and  later  an  account 
executive  with  Butler-Emmett  and 
McCann-Erickson  agencies  in  the 
same  city,  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.')  Daily  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce.  He  succeeds  H.  A.  (Pat) 

Henry,  who  resigned  after  six 
years  to  be  assistant  sales  manager 
of  Nelson  Equipment  Co.,  Port¬ 
land. 

Ward  Fleck,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  department 
oI  News,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Citizen  community  newspapers  in 
Houston.  Tex.,  has  become  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  Greer,  Hawk¬ 
ins  &  Allen,  Inc.,  Houston  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

Jack  Saunders  has  been  made 
promotion  manager  of  KXYZ, 

Houston,  Tex.  Mr.  Saunders  has 
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Treat  your  family  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  tbe  comic  strip 
that  is  unique  among  all 
others! 


Out  in  Front 
in  Garden  City 


TOODIES 


By  The  Baers 

Readers  of  Newsday,  Garden  City,  L,  I.,  have 
just  voted  The  Toodles  their  favorite  comic,  re¬ 
flecting  an  enthusiasm  shared  by  readers  of 
many  great  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast. 
Your  readers,  too,  will  like  the  clean,  wholesome 
humor  of  The  Toodles.  Wire  today  for  daily 
strip  and  Sunday  color  proofs — see  how  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  adventures  of  the  Toodles  family  can 
win  and  hold  family  readership  for  you! 


Samples  of  this  new  episode 
ready  soon.  May  we  send 
you  proofs? 


*  Abbie  an"  Slats  appears 
daily  and  or  Sunday  in 
nearly  300  newspapers! 


SUN-TIMES  y; 


211  W.  Wocker  Drive,  Chicago  6 
Harry  B.  Baker,  General  Manager. 


'  Ruth  Parsons  has  joined  the 
Personal  society  staff  of  the  Waterbury 

„  (Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri- 

- page  .^9  succeeding  Cornelia  Curley. 

Appeal,  has  been  named  director  Hugh  Harris,  with  the  Sunday 
of  public  information  for  the  department  ^  of  the  Philadelphia 
Atomic  Energy  Commision's  new  (Ps-)  Inguirer  for  13  years,  has 
“H"  bomb  project  resigned  to  enter  the  insurance 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 


Tntoix)RE  Giddings.  city  editor  ^u*'”®**  **1  V!' 


of  the  Berkshire  Eaple,  Pittsfield. 
Mass.,  has  been  named  press  rela- 


Beryl  Ann  Brownell,  worn¬ 
's  page  editor,  Gary  (Ind.) 


tions  representative  of  the  Pitts-  f^ost-Tribune,  is  contributing  sev- 
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Virginia  Lockett,  until  recent¬ 
ly  a  member  of  the  staff  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby’s  office,  has  moved 
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‘There’s  a  fire  on  Broad  and  Holmes  and  a  murder  at  3007  Summer 
Street.  He  says  cover  the  fire  first!” 


been  drafted  into  the  armed  forces. 

Jack  .Abernathy,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Sews  courthouse 
reporter,  has  been  recalled  to  duty 
as  an  Army  captain. 

Frank  L.  Kluckhorn,  former 


Ernest  A.  W.srden,  courthouse 
reporter  for  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Beacon,  defeated  Carey  D. 
Granger,  courthouse  reporter  for 
the  Wichita  Eagle,  in  their  race 
for  the  office  of  justice  of  the 


member  of  the  Washington  staff  peace. 

of  the  New  York  Times  and  ad-  Elmer  Parkin,  city  hall  report- 
viser  to  the  late  J®*"  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen. 

is  joining  the  Ohio  State  Journal 
as  a  local  columnist. 

Art  Cullinson  has  been  named 
theater  and  radio  editor  pf  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal.  He 
succeeds  Bee  Offineer  who  died. 

Loren  Tibbals,  city  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ashland  (O.)  Times-Ga- 
zette,  has  joined  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal. 


^  TbL  (Tex.)  Morning  Sews,  and  Mrs. 
CMtee.  Ala.,  bBAAn,,,.  announced  the  birth  of 

Manottr;  SS  Bntttu  Chamktrt.  Ban  Plan  th®"'  second  son.  Russell  Edward, 
Lmdan,  M.  C.  1.  Oct.  II. 

f**  Lowell  Leake,  who  joined  the 
M  Bbitob  A  PrauM?m  IrrailabU  -St-  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  pro- 


JoE  M.  Dealey,  assistant  to  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  .Morning  Sews,  and  Mrs. 
Dealy  announced  the  birth  of 
their  second  son.  Russell  Edward, 
Oct.  II. 

Lowell  Leake,  who  joined  the 


of  the  Sew  York  Times  and  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  late 
Secretary  of 
Defense  James 
B.  Forrestal, 
has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  a  special  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  the 
staff  of  .Allied 
Public  Relations 
.Associates  of  New 
A'ork  and  Wash- 
i  n  g  t  o  n.  Mr. 

Kluckhorn  held  Kluckhohn 

overseas  posts 

during  19  years  with  the  Times. 

Dewitt  E.  Carroll,  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  Record  assignment 
reporter,  has  returned  to  active 
service  with  the  Air  Force. 

Robert  H.  Fowler,  formerly 
of  the  Reidsville  (N.  C.)  Review, 
and  Jay  Hall,  formerly  of  the 
.Associated  Press  Charlotte  (N,C.) 
Bureau,  are  new  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News  reporters. 

Mrs.  Ele.anor  Wakefield,  for 
23  years  associated  with  the  Hou¬ 
ston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  most  re¬ 
cently  as  women’s  news  and  fash¬ 
ion  editor,  has  become  director  of 
fashion  publicity  for  a  Houston 


Wedding  Bells 

Robert  Anderson,  photogra¬ 
pher,  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Journal,  to  Miss  Joyce  Palm, 
Nov.  4. 

Don  Oliver  of  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche 
and  formerly  sports  publicity  di¬ 
rector  at  Baylor  University,  to 
Miss  Margie  Gifford  of  Waco, 
Tex.,  Nov.  7. 

Thomas  Paux  Orr,  Jr.  assistant 
photo  editor  of  Newsweek  Maga¬ 
zine  and  a  member  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  staff  of  Fordham  Univer¬ 
sity.  to  Miss  Rita  .Agnes  Pardy 
of  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  11, 
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Dapkat.  duction  department  last  March, 

I  has  been  transferred  to  the  edi- 
torial  department. 

Barbara  Simpson  Nolan,  for- 
merly  woman’s  director  of  WFMY, 
fgj —  Greensboro.  N.  C.,  has  joined  the 
—  women’s  department  staff  of  the 
Tiaai  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

fJiCK  Travnor,  school  news  re- 
JJ®  porter,  and  Tony  Sylvester,  gen- 
Jq  eral  assignments  reporter  of  the 
30  '  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  have 


women’s  store.  njr-ii  n  •  a  j 

Luther  Rowsey,  radio  and  MlltCS  AppOlIltGCi 
television  editor  of  the  Houston  AT^nar  rit^lhi 

(Tex.)  Post,  and  Mrs.  Rowsey  C/liei  Ql  iVeW  Ueilll 

announced  the  birth  of  a  son.  Harold  K.  Milks,  a  member  of 

Norvin  Collins  has  resigned  London  Associated  Press  staff 

as  assistant  sports  editor  of  the  June,  1949,  has  been  ap- 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal  Every  pointed  chief  of  the  AP  Bureau 
Evening  to  become  sports  editor  .jj  Delhi.  He  succeeds  Marc 

of  the  Wilmington  Sunday  Star,  Purdue,  who  is  returning  to  the 
Tony  Thein  is  moving  up  from  United  States  for  home  leave  and 
sports  editor  to  managing  editor  reassignriKnt. 
of  the  Star.  — 
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Greyhound  serves  'em  all,  Saves  you  money  every  mile! 


Tak*  it  easy  when  you  take  your  Winter  trip.  Just 
step  into  the  pleasant  warmth  of  a  modem  Grey* 
hound  SuperCoach,  sit  back  in  the  deep  cushions 
of  a  body<ontoured  armchair.  For  you  — there'll 
be  no  weather  worries,  no  driving  strain,  no  park~ 
ing  problems! 

It  costs  so  little  to  reach  any  popular  sun  spot  or 
snow  resort— anywhere  in  America— by  Greyhound. 
You’ll  save  even  more  with  a  round-trip  ticket . . . 
and  better  yet,  you  can  have  a  complete  Winter 
vacation  —  with  hotels,  transportation,  and  sight¬ 
seeing  all  included  — at  one  very-low  price  on  a 
Greyhound  Amazing  America  Tour. 


FIORIDA-Greyhound  takes  you  "every¬ 
where  under  the  sun"— direct  to  almost 
any  city,  town,  resort,  or  seaside  haven. 
East  or  West  coast  — down  to  the  Keys. 


CALIFORNIA— Go  now  to  Colifornto's 
colorful  cities,  fun-filled  resorts.  It's  top 
of  the  season  for  entertainment,  sight¬ 
seeing —  oil  through  the  Golden  State! 


SNOW  RESORTS — Get  your  crowd  to¬ 
gether  and  charter  a  Greyhound  for 
convenient ' '  doorstep  -  to  -  destination ' ' 
service  to  your  favorite  snow  resort. 


SOUTHWEST  —  Save  as  you  go  Grey¬ 
hound  through  Indian  country,  to  that 
dude  ranch.  National  Park,  or  sunshine 
city.  Enjoy  this  winter.  Western  style  1 
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G*E  puthbuHen  tfolion  eptraftd  with  o  touch  of  tho 


finger  by  Ed  Kouhl,  press  room  foremon.  Accelero 


tion  end  decelerotion  ore  current  controlled  for 


smooth,  continuous  press  operotion. 


II 


Control  room  at  Courier-Express  shewing  neat,  compact, 
metal-clad  controls  which  come  factory-wired  and  need 
only  be  set  up  and  interconnected.  The  need  for  extra  ven¬ 
tilating  equipment  and  servicing  is  also  greatly  reduced. 


One  of  the  G-E  motors  driving  the  Courier-Express 
press.  No  need  for  slow  motion  motors,  overrunning 
clutches,  or  drive  brakes.  One  motor  on  oach  unit 
does  it  all . .  .handles  threading,  fogging  and  running. 


I 


rob\e®s 


Increosed  Operating  Flexibility 


Minimum  Speed  Variation 


Reduced  Power  Loss 


First  Real  Stepless  Speed  Adjustment 


Simplified  Drive  Installation 


Easy,  Economical  Maintenance 


Simplified  Control  Installation 


Finger  Tip  Control  Operation 


GENERALm)  ELECTRIC 


This  Ceuriar^Exprat*  prasa  was  initollad  lost  yaor  oikI  it  drivan 
by  Ganarol  Elactric  d-c  matart  caoxialiy  mounlad  with  ana  motor 
on  aoch  unit  to  occommodota  any  pottibla  machonicol  combination 
of  prattat  and  timplify  driva  taiaction  far  thata  combinatiant. 


OTHER  OUTSTANDING  ADVANTAGES 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Agency  Encourages 
Solution  to  Problem 

By  Herbert  W.  Tushingham 
CAM,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier  Post 


A  FEW  MONTHS  ago  I  aired  the 
attempt  by  ANCAM  to  overcome 
a  major  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
Classified  development.  The  plan 
is  to  seek  either  a  greater  standard¬ 
ization  of  Classified  rates,  rules 
and  regulations  or  a  more  detailed 
explanation  in  Standard  Rate  & 
Data. 

Agencies  consider  it  a  headache 
to  try  to  place  a  national  schedule 
of  Classified.  It  is  literally  impos¬ 
sible  to  send  out  a  “blanket  order” 
to  400  papers,  without  receiving 
some  complaints  in  return. 

I  asked  for  the  comment  and 
suggestions  of  the  B.  K.  Davis 
Advertising  Service  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Gerald  G.  Griffin,  general 
manager,  offers  the  following  rec¬ 
ommendations: 

Basic  Distinction  Gone 

“First,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  the 
present  problem  and  illustrate  how 
it  affects  the  pictur^.  It  was  created 
automatically  from  the  healthy 
growth  of  Classified  as  compared 
to  many  years  ago. 

“There  is  a  distinction  between 
Display  and  Classified  advertising. 
For  many  years  there  was  no  rea¬ 
son  to  define  their  meaning.  Dis¬ 
play  meant  cuts,  borders  and  bold 
face  type;  Classified,  a  directory 
wherein  the  lay  reader  and  house¬ 
wife  could  state  their  needs — orig¬ 
inally  the  people’s  advertising  me¬ 
dium  in  set  solid  style. 

“Today,  it  is  still  the  ‘people’s’ 
market  place,  but  small  and  large 
business  men  alike  have  come  to 
recognize  the  value  of  modern 
Classified  as  a  natural,  highly  pro¬ 
ductive,  low-priced  advertising  me¬ 
dium. 

“With  this  influx,  progressive 
publishers  and  CAMs,  by  design  as 
well  as  circumstance,  enlarged  the 
scope  of  their  Classified  section 
from  the  standpoint  of  classifica¬ 
tions. 

Insufficient  Listings 

“This  transformation  made  it  ad¬ 
visable  for  the  newspapers  and  al¬ 
lied  rate  listing  services  to  consid¬ 
er  a  revision  of  the  published  fac¬ 
tual  data  essential  to  proper  hand¬ 
ling  and  publishing  of  Classified. 

“Such  rate  listings  in  Standard 
Rate  and  Data  are  not  currently 
sufficient  in  scope  to  encourage  na¬ 
tional  Classified  advertising.  In 
comparison  with  General  rate  list¬ 
ings,  this  inadequacy  is  readily  ap¬ 
parent, 

“To  illustrate,  examine  SR&D 
listings  for  the  Boston  •Globe.  Gen¬ 
eral  rates  consumes  more  than  100 
agate  lines;  even  that  is  not  enough. 
To  simplify  the  presentation  of 


additional  pertinent  data,  SR&D 
has  established  on  page  2  a  listing 
of  ‘Contract  and  Copy  Require¬ 
ments’  ...  an  additional  reference 
for  General  rates  for  all  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“Below  the  General  rate  data 
for  the  Globe,  there  is  a  small  10- 
line  listing  of  its  Classified  rates. 
One  glance  at  the  Globe  Classified 
section  and  it  is  obvious  this  brief 
description  is  wholly  inadequate. 

Questions  Raised 

“An  experenced  advertising  per¬ 
son  comparing  the  Classified  sec¬ 
tion  with  the  SR&D  rate  listing 
might  properly  ask  these  questions: 

“What  are  the  rates  for  other 
forms  of  Classified  not  listed? 

“Is  there  a  difference  in  rate  for 
set-solid,  semi-display  and  bold 
face  copy  with  cuts  and  borders? 

“Is  there  a  copy  deadline? 

“Copy  starts  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning? 

“What  are  regulations  for  sales 
help  wanted:  is  compensation, 
name  of  product  or  company  re¬ 
quired? 

“Can  a  hotel  name  or  phone 
number  be  used? 

“Who  must  secure  the  hotel’s 
permision? 

“Is  there  a  charge  for  box  num¬ 
ber  service? 

“Is  there  a  distinction  between 
‘agents’,  ‘Business  Opportunities’ 
and  certain  kinds  of  Help  ads? 

“Are  references  required  for 
certain  classifications? 

What  Can  Be  Done 

“Enough  of  such  observations. 
Let’s  consider  some  constructive 
suggestions  for  doing  something  to 
remedy  this  situation.  Here  are  my 
proposals. 

“ANCAM  should  re-appraise 
this  medium  with  a  view  to  selling 
its  use  on  a  national  basis.  Write 
a  new  definition  of  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  generally  acceptable  to 
both  conservative  and  progressive 
publishers. 

“Adopt  a  basic  formula  for  de¬ 
scribing  and  distinguishing  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  mechanical 
format  as  well  as  the  rate  structure 
for  set  -  solid;  semi  -  display  using 
white  space  and  light  face  type; 
display  with  borders,  bold  type; 
full  display  with  no  limitations. 

“Develop  an  acceptable,  over-all 
method  of  presenting  the  informa¬ 
tion.  ANCAM  could  properly  re¬ 
quest  SR&D  to  insert  a  new  page 
referred  to  from  the  individual 
listings.  This  would  be  specific  in¬ 
formation  generally  applicable  for 
all  forms  of  Classified.  It  could  be 
headed:  ‘Guide  to  Uniform  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Regulations,  Rates 


and  Typography.’ 

“Not  so  long  ago  Standard  Rate 
&  Data  announced  plans  for  re¬ 
designing  the  service  to  provide 
readers  with  most  desired  informa¬ 
tion.  A  request  from  ANCAM  to 
SR&D  to  revise  Classified  listings 
and  add  the  new  page  should  not 
fall  on  un-receptive  ears. 

ANPA  Recognition 

“This  information  could  state 
commissions  and  discounts  granted 
to  agencies.  The  subject  ‘cash  with 
order’  needs  clarification.  Agencies 
with  credit  ratings  from  Publisher’s 
Associations  in  two  or  more  met¬ 
ropolitan  cities  should  be  granted 
ANPA  recognition  for  placing 
copy  anywhere  on  a  credit  and 
commissionable  basis. 

“Many  newspaper  billing  forms 
do  not  adequately  describe  the  ac¬ 
tual  method  employed  in  rendering 
their  bills  ...  net  or  gross,  etc. 
Reasons  for  requesting  ‘cash  with 
order’  are  not  usually  indicated. 
SR&D  listings  should  say  when  ads 
are  not  acceptable  over  the  phone. 
Mail  order  advertising  should  be 
included  in  the  listings. 

“A  properly  stimulated  program 
to  remove  these  obstacles  from  the 
path  of  Classified  progress  will 
undoubtedly  receive  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  all  concerned.” 

*  m  * 

There  we  have  just  one  opinion 
from  the  agency  side  of  the  com¬ 
plicated  problem  of  developing  na¬ 
tional  Classified  business. 

This  entire  subject  is  in  no  way 
a  criticism  of  Standard  Rate  and 
Data.  They  have  always  proven 
most  cooperative  in  methods  of  re¬ 
laying  newspaper  advertising  infor¬ 
mation.  They  have  agreed  to  lend 
their  support  to  any  ANCAM  proj¬ 
ect  planned  to  overcome  this  situ¬ 
ation. 

It’s  Up  to  Individuals 

With  ANCAM  as  the  leader,  or 
at  least  the  instigator  of  a  method 
to  correct  our  present  fault,  it  then 
falls  into  the  laps  of  the  individual 
newspapers.  No  association,  or 
group  of  newspapers  can  accom¬ 
plish  a  thing  without  the  coopera¬ 
tive  support  of  all  newspapers. 

If  only  a  percentage  of  newspa¬ 
pers  follow  through  on  a  given 
plan  it  fails.  For  then,  the  pub¬ 
lished  additional  information  is  not 
complete  and  agencies  do  not  have 
the  confidence  in  scheduling  a  cam¬ 
paign. 

By  now,  all  of  us  concerned 
with  Classified  must  realize  the 
importance  of  this  undertaking. 
Ultimate  success  means  plus  na¬ 
tional  Classified  for  all  newspa¬ 
pers.  We  would  have  all  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  soliciting  for  our 
medium.  It  is  an  objective  well 
worth  striving  for  and  in  that  in¬ 
terest  I  personally  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendations. 

A  “master  questionnaire”  should 
be  prepared.  It  should  literally 
answer  every  conceivable  question 
covering  rules,  regulations  and 
rates.  It  could  be  termed  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  “end  all  question¬ 
naires.”  Once  prepared,  it  should 
be  submitted  to  a  cross-section  of 
agencies  for  their  opinions  and 


suggestions. 

As  the  replies  are  received  they 
will  introduce  new  problems  of 
ways  and  means  of  tabulating  the 
data  in  brief  style.  It  might  be 
impossible  from  a  space  standpoiat 
to  publish  everything.  A  code  could 
be  established  to  cover  points  for 
the  majority  of  newspapers. 

Code  Proposed 
At  least,  we  would  have  theo 
reached  the  point  of  compiling  aO 
of  the  information.  Then,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  problem  of  how  to  broai 
cast  the  findings  as  brief,  but  u 
clear  as  possible.  Probably  throu^ 
Standard  Rate  &  Data,  but  possibly 
a  new  national  application  release 
financed  by  subscription  or  sale 
of  the  material. 

This  is  a  major  project.  If  you 
are  interested  in  plus  national  Clas¬ 
sified  business  on  a  permanent 
basis,  let’s  hear  from  you.  Express 
your  interest.  If  enough  respond  to 
indicate  support  it  will  encourage 
immediate  action. 

Procedures  on  Kills 
The  scam  a  bulletin  asked 
members  for  the  answer  to  ti« 
question:  “What  is  your  procedure 
on  handling  kills?”  The  following 
two  replies  were  typical: 

Malcom  B.  McRee,  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  News-Journal:  Our  clerk 
taking  the  kill  immediately  notes 
the  kill  on  marked  paper  which 
goes  to  makeup.  If  a  charge  ad, 
a  form  is  provided  for  bookkeep¬ 
ing  department.  We  check  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  to  be  sure  cancellation 
was  completed.” 

C.  C.  Mulholland,  Jr.,  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Herald:  “Ad  is  killed  on 
control  sheet.  Order  is  taken  from 
file,  correct  charge  entered  or  re¬ 
fund  figured.  Kill  sheet  is  made 
just  before  closing  time.  Kills  are 
made  on  control  sheet  and  we 
simply  “X”  them  on  the  kill  sheet 
for  composing.  We  check  the  next 
morning  and  remove  any  ads  that 
should  have  been  killed.  No  actud 
kill  orders  are  necessary.  It  b 
a  simple  system  and  operates 
smoothly.” 

Radio  Spots 

C.  W.  Yeager,  CAM,  Jacksoih 
ville  (Fla.)  Journal,  is  a  firm  b^ 
liever  in  radio  promotion  for  (Clas¬ 
sified.  From  information  obtained 
on  “killed”  Classified  ads.  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  Clarence  Wagener 
writes  copy  for  spot  announce¬ 
ments  for  three  local  stations. 

With  advertiser’s  consent,  the 
name  is  used,  adding  to  the  value 
of  the  testimonial.  The  number  of 
insertions  and  ad  cost  are  nearly 
always  used. 

Page  Used  Car  Ad 

Gilbert  Guxett,  CAM,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  striking  full-page  u^d  car 
ad  for  Bill  Liddie  Automobile  Co. 
The  heading  was  “Bill  Liddie  Mur¬ 
ders  Prices!”  Contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
pected,  it  was  a  very  light,  neat 
page  presentation.  Each  of  the  M 
cars  was  well  described  and  white 
space  dominated  the  page. 
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FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION: 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  demand  for  petroleum  products  in  this 
country  soared  each  year  as  more  cars,  oil  burners,  diesel  locomotives  and  other 
oil-consuming  machines  were  put  into  operation  by  individuals,  companies  and 
whole  industries.  This  record  demand  clearly  showed  the  need  for  drilling  more 
oil  wells,  building  more  refineries,  laying  more  miles  of  pipe  line,  and  boosting 
storage  capacities.  The  record  of  funds  plowed  back  into  facilities  to  meet  the 
nation's  demands  speaks  for  itself  on  how  the  oil  industry  answered  the  call. 

In  1950,  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  the  domestic  petroleum  industry  has 
planned  capital  investments  of  more  than  two  billion  dollars  on  facilities  in  this  • 
country.  To  be  specific,  this  year's  oil  expenditures  are  expected  to  total 
$2,172,000,000,  boosting  the  total  domestic  outlay  to  more  than  $10.5  billion  for 
the  five-year  period.  For  1950  alone,  this  is  equal  to  roughly  $14.50  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 

Over  the  same  five-year  period,  the  oil  industry's  crude  oil  producing 
capacity  has  been  increased  27  per  cent,  its  refining  capacity  21  per  cent,  and  the 
nation's  proved  reserve  of  crude  oil  24  per  cent.  All  of  this  indicates  that  the 
enormous  outlay  was  put  to  good  use. 

The  greatly  increased  capacities  brought  about  by  the  high  level  of  capital 
expenditures  have  placed  the  oil  industry  in  an  excellent  position  to  meet  any 
sudden  needs  thrust  upon  it  by  the  world  situation,  while  at  the  same  time  meeting 
essential  civilian  needs.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  military  require* 
ments  fluctuate  from  day  to  day,  and  that  unpredictable  international  events 
could  change  the  whole  picture  rapidly. 

iti  *  *  :|i  3)e  :|c 

In  the  current  year,  as  it  has  done  historically,  the  industry  is  generating 
the  major  part  of  the  funds  needed  for  capital  outlays  by  plowing  back  earnings. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  spent  domestically,  American  oil  companies  are 
investing  large  sums  of  money  abroad  -  $228,000,000  in  1950  -  to  develop  oil  facili¬ 
ties  in  such  places  as  Canada,  South  America  and  the  Middle  East.  Oil  from  some 
of  these  overseas  sources  helps  supply  some  American  needs  at  the  present  time, 
while  those  developments  which  can  be  defended  in  time  of  war  provide  us  with 
sizable  reserves  of  crude  oil  to  supplement  our  domestic  reserves. 

The  expansion  undertaken  by  the  oil  industry  to  meet  rising  demand  can 
be  seen  in  a  comparative  examination  of  the  latest  capital  expenditure  figures  and 
similar  figures  for  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  last  war.  Figures  show 
an  approximate  three-fold  increase  in  the  rate  of  investment.  For  instance,  in 
the  five-year  period  1936-40,  the  industry  capital  expenditures,  domestic  and 
foreign,  totaled  $4,083,000,000  and  averaged  $817,000,000  annually.  Comparable 
figures  for  the  1946-50  period,  domestic  and  foreign,  are  expected  to  show  a 
total  of  $12,171,000,000  and  an  annual  average  of  $2,434,000,000.  Even  allowing 
for  changes  in  the  price  level,  expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment  are  far 
ahead  of  the  prewar  period. 

If  I  can  provide  you  with  any  further  information  about  the  industry's  capital 
expansion  plans  or  any  other  phases  of  its  operations,  please  write  to  me. 

Harold  B.  Miller 
Executive  Director 
Oil  Industry  Information  Committee 
50  West  50th  Street, 

New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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Lemen  Says  Lensman 
Is  Jack  of  All  Trades 

By  James  L  CoUings 


J.  WiNTON  Lemen,  manager  of 
the  professional  film  sales  division 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  believes 
the  photographer  is  a  jack  of  all 
trades. 

In  a  talk  before  the  photo  clinic 
of  the  convention  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associa* 
tion  this  week  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mr. 
Lemen  said: 

“Your  editorial  department  is 
pretty  well  divided  up  into  a  group 
of  specialists.  There  is  the  city 
editor  who  controls  the  general 
coverage  of  the  city  news. 

“There  is  the  state  editor  who  is 
concerned  with  the  suburban  area, 
the  financial  editor  who  can  feel 
the  financial  pulse  of  your  com¬ 
munity,  the  society  editor  who 
knows  all  of  the  400  by  their  first 
names,  and,  of  course,  the  sports 
editor  who  can  recite  the  batting 
averages  of  every  man  on  the 
home  team — yes,  a  group  of  writ¬ 
ing  specialists. 

Must  Be  Expert 

“But  the  staff  cameraman  must 
be  a  near  expert  in  all  fields.  He 
must  be  a  jack  of  all  trades.  He 
has  to  be  equally  adept  in  sensing 
a  squeeze  play  coming  up  on  the 
baseball  diamond  as  he  is  in  cov¬ 
ering  a  society  event,  a  four-alarm 
fire  or  a  murder. 

“He  has  to  know  how  to  make 
good  portraits,  fine  aerial  photo¬ 
graphs,  beautiful  architectural  pic¬ 
tures,  exciting  human-interest  pic¬ 
tures  and  topnotch  pictorial  shots 
worthy  of  display  in  salons.  All 
this  we  expect  of  one  man — the 
staff  photographer. 

“Of  course,  you  can  take  a  cub 
reporter  and  assign  him  to  gather 
some  facts  and  if  his  written  story 
isn’t  very  good,  one  of  your  expert 
rewritemen  can  sit  down  and  work 
it  over,  but  remember  you  can’t 
rewrite  a  photograph.” 

Then  he  commented  on  one  fac¬ 
tor  all  cameramen  have  often  sus¬ 
pected — the  matter  of  being  con¬ 
spicuous. 

“Your  cameraman,”  he  said,  “is 
your  most  conspicuous  representa¬ 
tive.  He  should  be  one  of  your 
most  intelligent  and  best-appearing 
representatives.  Many  times  it  is 
up  to  him  to  do  an  excellent  on- 
the-spot,  split-second  job  of  photo 
reporting.  A  reporter  can  easily 
pick  up  the  details  later,  but  the 
photographer  has  to  be  on  his  toes. 

“Because  photography  is  an  eye¬ 
witness,  the  cameraman  has  to  be 
in  front  of  the  crowd;  he  has  to 
be  at  the  ringside;  he  has  to  climb 
a  tree  to  get  a  point  of  vantage. 

“Because  of  the  nature  of  his 
work,  he  is  conspicuous.  He  should 
be  a  good  ad  for  your  paper,  not 
a  poor  one.  This  means  a  courte¬ 


ous,  assured,  intelligent  photogra¬ 
pher.  The  day  of  the  roughneck 
cameraman  has  passed. 

{Ed  note:  Next  week  we’ll  have 
a  roundup  on  what  other  photo 
authorities  had  to  say  at  the  AP~ 
MEA  convention.) 

Reidy  on  Radio  Cars 

John  J.  Reidy,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mir- 
ro,  was  telling  about  his  newspa¬ 
per’s  radio  cars. 

“We  have  three  of  them,”  he 
said,  “and  each  has  a  two-way  ra¬ 
dio  on  a  relay  press  frequency  of 
173.275  me. 

“The  Mirror  started  with  its 
two-way  radio  cars  in  Manhattan 
in  1948,  and,  believe  me,  they’ve 
been  a  great  help.  In  the  old  days, 
the  police  reporter  or  tipster  would 
call  in  and  only  then  would  the 
photographer  in  the  office  be  sent 

out.  Precious  minutes  and — more 
important  —  precious  pictures 
would  be  lost. 

No  Great  Pix 

“No,  we’ve  not  been  able  to  get 
any  great  pictures  as  a  result  of 
the  radio  cars,  but  we’ve  made 
a  tremendous  number  of  good 
ones — pictures  that  happened  the 
first  few  moments  of  a  story  that 
we  would  not  have  been  able  to 
get  without  the  cars.  Some  day, 
we’re  bound  to  get  a  winner, 
though. 

“Once,  I  remember,  we  got  a 
picture  of  a  guy  who  had  just 
killed  his  wife  and  was  hiding  in 
a  midtown  hotel.  Our  photogra¬ 
pher  went  right  in  with  the  cops, 
and  another  time  one  of  our  men 
arrived  on  a  holdup  scene  seconds 
after  a  cop  lined  the  suspects  up 
against  the  wall  with  their  hands 
raised.  Before,  we  wouldn’t  have 
had  these  shots. 

“In  other  words,  we’re  getting 
and  using  much  more  spot-news 
stuff,  even  though  there  may  not 
be  a  big  story  that  goes  with  the 
picture. 

“The  addition  of  a  new  type  of 
radio  called  the  Handi-Talkie, 
which  is  a  combination  transmit¬ 
ter  and  receiver,  will  be  an  invalu¬ 
able  help  in  maintaining  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  city  and  picture 
desks.” 

The  Mirror  monitors  all  police 
calls.  This  enables  John  and  his 
assistants  to  edit  calls  by  listening 
in. 

How  many  of  the  calls  you  roll 
on  amount  to  anything,  John? 

“I’d  say,”  he  replied,  “that  we 
get  something  out  of  50%  we  go 
on;  the  other  50%  don’t  amount 
to  a  thing.  At  any  rate,  we  have 
14  men  out  of  our  total  staff  of 
2 1  taking  turns  on  radio-car  duty.” 


Times  Neediest 
Get  $205,000 

A  trust  fund  totaling  $205,000 
has  been  bequeathed  to  the  New 
York  Times  Neediest  Cases  Fund. 
The  trust  fund,  largest  gift  ever 
received  by  the  Times  charity,  was 
left  by  Mrs.  Sophie  Louise  Miller 
of  New  York. 

Treasure  Chest  Keys, 
Plus  Ads,  Fill  Store 

Lexington,  Ky.  —  A  locked 
treasure  chest  and  51,000  keys, 
some  bogus,  were  used  to  promote 
a  storewide  sale  at  the  Lexington 
Ben  Snyder  branch.  Some  1,776 
inches  of  advertising  space  in  the 
Herald-Leader  publicized  gifts  to 
be  given  away  and  items  on  sale. 

Distribution  of  the  keys  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  taping  them  to  spe¬ 
cial  inserted  sections  in  the  Her¬ 
ald-Leader — a  job  requiring  196V6 
hours  of  labor  by  20  mail  room 
employes. 

Gifts  for  the  chest  were  donated 
by  manufacturers  who  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  responded  to  plans  made  four 
months  in  advance  of  the  sale  pro¬ 
motion. 

From  200  to  500  persons  were 
waiting  each  morning  to  enter  the 
store.  Extra  keys  could  be  obtained 
with  every  purchase. 

A  30%  increase  in  sales  over 
the  same  week  a  year  ago,  plus 
an  influx  of  customers  never  before 
in  the  store,  was  reported. 


Miami  Herald  Wins 
3rd  Excellence  Award 

Tampa,  Fla.  —  E.  L.  Matthewi, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Bradford  County  Telegraph,  bn 
been  elected  president  of  the  Fieri, 
da  Press  Association.  He  succeedi, 
A.  P.  Cooke,  publisher  of  the  Plait  1 
City  Courier. 

General  excellence  awards  wen 
announced  as  follows: 

Cities  of  more  than  20,000 
First  —  Miami  Herald  (for  the 
third  consecutive  year);  second, 
Tampa  Morning  Tribune  and  St. 
Petersburg  Times  (tie);  third,  Mi¬ 
ami  Daily  News;  fourth,  Tamp^]^ 
Daily  Times. 

Cities  of  5,000  to  20,000 
First:  —  Fort  Myers  News-Prtai 
(also  a  three-time  winner);  second, 
Bradenton  Herald;  third,  Delani 
Sun-News. 

Cities  under  5,000 
First:  —  Stuart  News;  second. 
Cocoa  Tribune;  third,  Eustb  Newi. 

Resolutions  endorsed  the  general 
newspaper  stand  in  opposition  to 
the  anti-trust  division  of  the  Justin 
Department  in  its  suit  against  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Co.;  urged 
the  promotion  of  national  and 
state  parks  in  Florida;  extended 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  Leslie 
Coffelt,  who  died  defending  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  from  death  by  assas¬ 
sins,  and  commended  two  other 
Secret  Service  men  who  were 
wounded  in  battle  with  the  would- 
be  assassins. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

TWO  HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESSES 

COMPLETE  WITH  FULL  PLATE  CASTING  STEREO¬ 
TYPING  EQUIPMENT.  CONTROL  PANELS.  GENERA¬ 
TORS  and  MOTOR  DRIVES.  2iy2-mch  cuto«.  For 
immediate  delivery  at  your  own  price. 

We  moved  into  our  new.  modem  plant  August  7 
and  the  test  period  for  our  new  presses  cmd  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  satisfactorily  completed,  so  we  ore 
now  in  a  position  to  offer  the  presses  and  stereotyp¬ 
ing  equipment  from  our  Beaver  Street  plant. 

Due  to  lease  conditions  on  the  Beaver  Street  plant 
these  must  be  immediately  sold  to  the  highest  bid¬ 
der  for  removal  within<  30  days. 

Wire  or  phone  Business  Manager.  Times  Union. 
24  Sheridan  Avenue.  Albany.  N.  Y.  3-3131. 
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SYNDICATES 


*Bronc  Saddler*  Rides 
The  Modem  Plains 


By  Jane  McMoster 

If  it’s  possible  to  have  any¬ 
thing  new  in  the  well  populated 
cowboy  comic  field  these  days, 
Post-Hall  Syndicate  says  it’s  got 
it.  P-H’s  variation  on  the  adven¬ 
ture  -  on  -  horseback  routine  is 
“Bronc  Saddler”,  in  which  the 
hero  may  travel  by  airplane  as 
well  as  by  trusty  steed.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it’s  a  strip  where  the 
horse  doesn’t  even  come  in  for 
second  billing. 


Herb 

The  offering  is  one  of  two  the 
syndicate  announces  this  week: 
the  other  being  a  six-a-week  panel 
for  people  with  (1)  children;  and 
(2)  frayed  nerves;  the  second  pro- 
-duced  by  the  former.  The  young 
hero  of  the  panel  is  pretty  aptly 
described  in  the  title:  ‘‘Dennis  the 
Menace.” 

No  Injuns  But  a  Gal 

To  get  back  to  the  Western, 
its  claim  to  uniqueness  is  its  ac¬ 
cent  on  modern  Western  doings. 
No  Indian  fighting  for  Brothers 
Del  and  Herb  Rayburn,  who  write 
and  draw  the  strip  respectively. 
And  no  stagecoaches.  Shiny  new 
autos  are  driven  up  to  the  ranch 
owned  by  sleek  Ginger  Jones 
(she’s  Bronc’s  “Boss-Gal”). 

Man-loves-horse  and  vice  versa, 
a  standard  Western  theme,  comes 
up  in  the  first  continuity  when 
villains  try  to  separate  a  young¬ 
ster  and  his  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  But  Bronc,  himself,  is  more 
often  in  the  role  of  conqueror 
of  unruly  equine  spirit.  He’s  “The 
Rodeo  King.”  The  Denver  Post 
starts  the  comic  at  the  time  of  a 
local  rodeo. 

The  Sunday  page  will  carry  on 
the  continuity  but  will  include  a 
special  “Rodeo  Roundup”  section, 
giving  horsey  tips  and  descriptions 
of  real  rodeo  stars. 

First  Release  Jan.  14 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  signed 
on  the  new  comic,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  “Hopalong  Cassidy”  is  to 
be  taken  over  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  the  first  of  the  year,  will 
move  over  to  the  Mearst  paper. 
The  first  release  of  “Bronc  Sad¬ 
dler”  is  the  Sunday  page  of  Jan. 
14. 


The  producers  of  the  strip  live 
on  a  ranch  outside  of  Denver, 
according  to  the  syndicate.  Del 
Rayburn,  who’s  written  a  lot  of 
Western  stories  and  produces  a 
rodeo  handbook  with  his  brother, 
first  showed  the  strip  to  the  Denver 
Post.  The  paper  advised  a  trip 
East;  and  Del  arrived  about  six 
months  ago  at  P-H’s  office  jaunti¬ 
ly  clad  in  big  hat,  boots,  chaps, 
etc.  Don’t  know  whether  he  had 
on  his  shooting  irons  or  not. 

And  you’ll  discover  from  the 
strip  that  despite  the  modem  ad¬ 
vances  in  ranch  life,  a  lot  of  pesky 
villains  are  still  around.  “But 
shucks,”  a  syndicate  official  ex¬ 
pains,  “who  ever  heard  of  an  ad¬ 
venture  strip  without  villains?” 

* 

Dennis  of  “Dennis  the  Menace” 
is  a  four-year-old  belonging  to 
Cartoonist  and  Mrs.  Hank  Ketch- 
am.  His  father 
sums  him  up  in 
this  way:  “A 
tough  hombre 
from  the  start 
and  there’s  no 
sign  of  it  letting 
up.” 

Softening,  but 
slightly,  the  car¬ 
toonist  continues: 

“Actually  Dennis 
is  just  a  good, 
lovable,  whole- 
some  and  normal  kid  (when  he’s 
asleep).” 

The  idea  for  the  panel  evolved 
sometime  after  little  Dennis  bit 
his  elderly  baby  sitter.  (The  car¬ 
toonist  says  he  had  to  pay  for 
tetanus  shots  and  penicillin.)  And 
one  panel  pictures  the  hellion  say¬ 
ing,  “I’m  making  a  list  of  people 
to  bite  when  my  teeth  grow  back 
in.” 

The  harassed  parent  got  his 
cartooning  start  with  Walt  Lantz 
Productions  and  with  Walt  Disney 
in  Hollywood.  He  served  in  the 
Navy  in  Washington  preparing 
promotional  material  for  war 
bonds  during  World  War  II.  He 
rang  up  a  number  of  free  lance 
cartoon  sales  and  eventually  es¬ 
tablished  “Half-Hitch”,  a  sailor, 
as  a  recurrent  character  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  30-year-old  cartoonist  lives 
near  San  Francisco  with  his  wife 
— and  Dennis,  naturally.  The 
panel  starts  sometime  after  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Whimsical  World 
Of  Don  Camillo  Offered 

“The  Little  World  of  Don 
Camillo”,  Giovanni  Guareschi’s 
humorous  book  about  an  Italian 
priest,  is  being  offered  in  18  in¬ 
stallments  by  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 


Dennis 


ister  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 
The  whimsical  story  of  the  priest 
who  is  inclined  to  use  his  fists  on 
erring  parishioners,  is  expected  to 
be  run  particularly  as  a  Christmas 
and  first-of-the-year  feature. 

The  author  is  editor  of  Candido, 
Milanese  wit  magazine.  The  book 
is  timely  as  the  belligerent  disciple 
tangles  with  the  local  leftist  leader. 

Literary  Associates 
Has  Syndicate  Division 

Literary  Associates,  35  West 
53rd  St.,  New  York,  has  formed 
a  syndicate  division  called  20th 
Century  Features.  The  first  of¬ 
fering  is  a  condensation  of  Ray 
W.  Sherman’s  “How  To  Win  An 
Argument  With  a  Communist.” 

Later  the  syndicate  will  add  Dr. 
Frank  Kingdon’s  column  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  New  York  Post. 

News  and  Notes 

Frank  V.  Martinek,  creator 
and  author  of  “Don  Winslow”, 
Bell  Syndicate  strip,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  plant  pro¬ 
tection  committee  of  the  Chicago 
Civil  Defense  Organization.  Mr. 
Martinek  is  assistant  vicepresident 
of  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana. 

Walt  Kelly’s  “Pogo”  (Post- 
Hall)  recently  won  a  comic  strip 
popularity  poll  al  the  University 
of  Virginia.  A  total  of  1,413  votes 
were  cast. 

Milt  “Steve  Canyon”  Caniff  was 
to  serve  as  narrator  for  the  first 
concert  performance  of  Douglas 
Moore’s  new  opera  “Puss  in  Boots” 
Nov.  18  at  Town  Hall  in  New 
York  City. 

■ 

Ne-w  Home  Feature 

Chicago — More  than  400  week¬ 
lies,  members  of  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  the  new  weekly  “House¬ 
hold  Forum”  feature  provided  by 
Marguerite  Mickelsen  of  the  NEA 
office. 


Dr.  Paz  Announces 
Journalism  Award 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  editor 
and  publisher  of  La  Prensa  o( 
Buenos  Aires,  last  week  announced 
the  details  of  an  award  to  be  pn. 
sented  by  his  newspaper  each  Ma; 
to  a  writer,  citizen  of  one  of  tie 
American  countries,  who  has  ma(h 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  » 
ter-American  friendship. 

The  award  will  consist  of  ai 
transportation  to  and  from  Buenoi 
Aires,  a  silver  plaque  and  25,000 
Argentine  pesos — worth  $1786  at 
the  official  rate  of  exchange.  The 
Public  Lectures  Institute  of  fiuenoi 
Aires  will  select  the  winners. 


‘Foxy  and  Freddy' 
Column  Discontinued 

Wilmington,  Del. — “Foxy  and 
Freddy,”  syndicated  man-and-wife 
column  by  Fredric  and  Alice  F« 
Pitts,  was  discontinued  Nov.  3. 
The  authors  decided  to  drop  the 
feature  after  nearly  five  yean, 
rather  than  repeat  any  of  the  ideas 
used. 

Mrs.  Pitts  is  executive  secretaiy 
of  the  Amerian  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors.  Mr.  Pitts  recent^ 
resigned  from  the  staff  of  the  WS- 
mington  Every  Evening  to  be  e<fi- 
tor  of  the  ASNE  Bulletin. 

■ 

Norfolk  Papers  Give 
Prizes  for  CC  Stories 

Norfolk,  Va.  —  Awards  have 
been  announced  by  Norfolk  NewF 
papers,  Inc.,  for  feature  stories 
promoting  the  Community  ciest 
Campaign.  Allen  Carter  Rohled- 
er,  Virginian-Pilot  reporter,  won 
first  prize  of  $40.  Other  winners: 
Warner  Twyford,  Virginian-Pilot, 
$25;  Carl  Cahill,  Ledger-Dispatdi, 
$10;  and  Mrs.  Charlton  W.  Bar¬ 
ron  and  Richard  Montague,  Led¬ 
ger-Dispatch,  honorable  mentions. 


Teen  Age  A>Bonib 


Aggie  Mack  is  a  slick  chick,  pace  setter  of 
the  junior  social  set,  a  pin-up  prettv. 

more  bubbly  than  bubble  gum ...  an  instant 
favorite  of  all  folks  with  young  ideas! 


Hal  Rasmusson 

Cartoonist  curator  of  the  customs 
and  mores  of  teen  agers . . .  was  born 
in  Crookston,  Minn.,  worked  his 
way  through  the  Minneapolis  School 
of  Art,  made  professional  debut 
in  greeting  cards,  but  really  arrived 
in  comics.  Aggie  Mack  is  a  swell  strip 
for  swelling  circulation,  turning  tomorrow’s 
market  into  readers  today!  For  open  territory, 
proofs,  and  prices,  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager. 


Chicago  Tribune-^ew  York  News 
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At  th«  cevart  or*  liflad  from  our  “Mothball 
Fleet,”  the  effectiveness  of  this  great  job  of 
housekeeping  becomes  apparent.  The  “moths”  of 
rust  and  corrosion  didn't  have  a  chance! 


With  never  a  moth! 


Putting  billions  of  dollars  wonh  of  ships, 
planes  and  tanks  away  in  “mothballs,”  then 
taking  them  out,  ready  for  use,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  conserv'ation  jobs  of  all  time. 

Shell’s  pioneering  and  leadership  in  the 
“war  on  rust”  gave  Shell  materials,  with 
their  secret  anti-rust  factor,  an  important 
part  in  mothballing.  Now  other  Shell  prod¬ 
ucts  are  in  use  for  de-mothballing. 

Making  oil  morn  useful: 

Oil  contributes  in  hundreds  of  ways  to  the 
nation’s  economy,  comfort,  protection.  It 
produces  more  than  half  of  America’s  power. 

Research  leading  to  rust  preventives  is 
another  example  of  how  the  oil  industry 
squeezes  every  ounce  of  usefulness  from  our 
petroleum  supply. 


sential  link  benveen  the  oil  fields  and  you. 

With  production,  refining,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  all  joined  “under  one  roof’— teamed  to 
exchange  ideas— Shell  does  its  part  to  assure 
the  most  efficient  flow^  of  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  to  you. 

To  strengthen  America: 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  our  privately 
managed  oil  companies  have  plowed  back 
10  billion  dollars  into  new  plants  and  equip¬ 
ment.  They  have  strengthened  America  by 
adding:  24%  to  our  known  oil  reserves,  27% 
to  our  refinery  capacity,  2  '/i  billion  gallons 
a  year  to  our  motor  and  aviation  gasoline. 

America’s  oil  companies  outproduce  the 
world— with  the  finest  products  at  the  low¬ 
est  prices. 


And  oil  companies,  to  do  this,  work  on 
3  fronts:  production,  refining,  and  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Joined  to  serve  you  best 
Production  finds  new  oil  fields,  gets  the 
most  possible  oil  from  existing  w’ells. 
Refining  gets  more  and  better  products  from 
every  gallon  of  “crude”  petroleum. 
Distribution  anticipates  the  users’  needs,  and 
delivers  the  product  where  and  when  it  is 
.needed. 

At  Shell,  all  three  of  these  operations  are 
meshed  into  one  smooth-working  unit  by 
an  intricate,  sensitive  system  known  as  Co¬ 
ordinated  Distribution.  This  balances  crude 
oil  supply,  refinery  output,  and  delivery  of 
finished  products  with  demand.  It  is  the  es¬ 


Shell  Oil  Company 


rSOOUCTlON 


JOINED  TO  SERVE  YOU  BEST 
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PtELUDE  TO  A  SQUARE  MEAL.  Today,  about  12^^%  of  OUT  population  works  on  farms  and  ranches,  supplying  food  for  America  and 
the  world.  And  steel,  more  than  any  other  material,  has  helped  to  make  their  work  easier,  theu-  production  greater,  their  lives 
pleasanter.  For  steel  not  only  gives  them  strong,  weather-proof  roofing  and  siding  for  farm  buildings  like  these,  (U'S'S  Stormseal 
and  U-S-S  Tenneseal  are  famous  names  in  rural  areas)  but  helps  to  bring  them  modern  farm  machinery  and  equipment,  the 
blessings  of  electricity,  fast  transportation  and  scores  of  other  l^nefits. 


THE  CAP  IS  THE  aiMAX.  Many  of  the 
things  we  need  to  keep  us  healthy  and 
happy  these  days  come  to  us  in  handy, 
clos^  containers.  And  the  caps,  or 
closures,  of  these  containers  are  actu¬ 
ally  the  climax  to  a  painstaking  effort 
on  the  manufacturers  part  to  keep  the 
container’s  contents  pure  and  safe. 
Last  year,  53,592,563,699  of  these 
closures  were  used  in  America — many 
of  them  made  from  U'S'S  Tin  Plate . . . 
steel  with  a  very  thin  coating  of  tin. 


KEY  TO  BURIED  TREASURE.  This  is  a  rock 
bit,  the  steel  drilling  tool  that  chews 
its  way  down  through  the  earth  to  tap 
our  deeply-buried  treasures  of  oil  and 
gas.  For  such  bits,  U'S'S  Alloy  Steels 
supply  the  super-strength,  the  extra 
toughness,  the  high  resistance  to  im¬ 
pact,  shock  and  abrasion  needed  for 
drilling  to  great  depths. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION  of  DELAWARE.  436  Seventh  Ave..  Pittsburgh  30.  Pa.  AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY  •  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY  and  CYCLONE  FEHtt 
NATIONAL  TUBE  COMPANY  •  OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  TENNESSEE  COAL.  IRON  4  RAILROAD  COMPANY  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT 
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so  well... 


STOIM  WINDOWS  LAST  A  LIFETIME.  When 
your  storm  windows  are  made  of  U'S'S 
Stainless  Steel,  they’re  an  unmixed 
blessing.  They  cut  fuel  costs,  increase 
room  comfort,  of  course.  But  what’s 
more,  they’re  corrosion-resistant, 
won’t  warp,  bend  or  twist;  they  never 
need  painting;  they  last  a  lifetime! 


ROAD  SEPARATOR  THAT  TALKS.  Supplying  reinforcing  steel  and  cement  for  mod¬ 
em  highways  is  one  of  the  important  jobs  of  United  States  Steel.  Making 
highw^s  safer  is  another  one.  'Tnis  traffic  lane  marker,  developed  by  Universm 
Atlas  Cement,  does  double  safety  duty.  Made  of  Atlas  white  cement,  it  is 
clearly  visible  at  night.  And  its  corrugated  design  (inset)  actually  causes  it  to 
sound  a  plainly-audible  warning  should  you  veer  out  of  lane  and  your  car 
tires  ride  on  the  corrugations. 

lISTtR  tl ...  tin  TkMtri  filH  N  tit  Mr,  prasented  tvery  Sunday  evening  by  United  States  Steel. 

National  Broadcasting  Company,  coast-to-coast  network.  Consult  your  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


and  this  label  is  your  guide  to  quality  steel 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 

_  ^  to  a  ^Setter /Jnicriai 


DIVISION  •  CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS  STEEL  CORPORATION  •  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY  •  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  CORPORATION  •  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  COMPANY 
COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  •  VIRGINIA  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
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CIRCULATION 


Trips  Prove  Popular 
As  Carrier  Promotion 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Carrier  Promotion  is  a  prime 
factor  in  the  circulation  building 
activities  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News,  according  to  Ray 
Houk,  who  says  that  major  trips 
— to  Washington  or  the  like — are 
the  best  bet  with  the  boys. 

Aside  from  trips,  the  Star  and 
News  have  hit  upon  another  plan, 
first  used  in  the  fall  of  1947, 
known  as  the  Fall  Harvest.  The 
plan,  involving  merchandise  prizes, 
was  introduced  at  a  time  when  the 
Star  was  till  in  competition  with 
the  News  and  needed  a  lot  of  busi- 
nes  in  a  hurry.  It  got  more  than 
3,200  orders  in  the  first  five  days. 

Such  a  promotion,  he  added, 
can’t  always  be  repeated  with  as 
good  results,  although  the  papers 
have  used  it  every  fall  since  1947, 
but  the  first  surprise  is  over  now. 
The  edge  is  off.  “It’s  been  good,” 
he  said,  “but  it  hasn’t  brought  the 
results  that  the  first  grand  surprise 
brought  in  1947.” 

The  Star  and  News  find  that 
trips  for  carrier  boys  are  the  most 
popular  promotion  today.  One  to 
New  Orleans  this  summer  proved 
an  exceptional  hit,  with  the  papers 
getting  the  cost  down  to  about  $27 
per  boy. 

85  Boys  Qualify 
“We  took  the  boys  to  New  Or¬ 
leans  for  four  days,”  said  Mr. 


salesmanship  and  collection  record. 

Each  carrier  who  had  a  route 
on  Nov.  1,  automatically  was  en¬ 
titled  to  the  senior  carrier  award, 
explained  William  K.  Todd,  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Thereafter,  each 
boy  who  takes  over  a  route  starts 
as  a  junior  carrier.  There  are  four 
grades  of  carriers:  junior,  senior, 
honor  and  master.  For  each  prog- 
gress  award  there  is  distinctive 
recognition  for  the  carrier  who 
achieves  the  promotion. 

Cordingley  Scholarships 

Under  a  new  program  of  special 
scholarships  to  carriers  ’  suggested 
by  their  circulation  managers.  Phil¬ 
lips  Exeter  Academy  has  estab¬ 
lished  what  are  known  as  the  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Cordingley  Scholarships — 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  Bill 
Cordingley,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune. 

Money  for  these  scholarships 
come  from  a  fund  established  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  by  John  Cowles, 
president  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  an 
alumnus  and  trustee  of  Exeter. 

This  Fall,  four  Cordingley  Schol- 


TV  Influence 

Television  influence  on  news¬ 
paper  circulation  promotion  can  be 
noted  in  two  features  being  vig¬ 
orously  promoted  by  the  Chicago 
Herald- American  and  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

The  Herald-American  is  offering 
Howdy  Doody  and  Hopalong  Cas¬ 
sidy  dolls  free  for  two  16-week 
daily  and  Sunday  subscriptions. 

These  20-inch  dolls  were  pur¬ 
chased  from  Ideal  Novelty  &  Toy 
Co.  Initial  order  was  for  1,000 
each. 

The  Sun-Times  is  capitalizing  on 
another  video  favorite,  “Kukla, 
Fran  &  Ollie,”  a  puppet  show.  Be¬ 
ginning  Nov.  19,  the  Sun-Times 
will  feature  a  full  page  in  color 
of  Kukla,  Fran  &  Ollie  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  comic  section.  The  Sunday 
series  is  a  Christmas  feature. 

Some  Tips  to  Carriers 

The  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  al¬ 
ways  eager  to  help  its  carriers  be 
better  salesmen,  has  come  up  with 
the  following  tips  on  how  to  an¬ 
swer  “can’t  afford  it  ”  objections: 

“Do  you  know  that  the  daily 
and  Sunday  Denver  Post  costs 
LESS  per  week  than  one  adult 
ticket  to  a  movie?  And  just  think 
how  much  entertainment  for  the 
whole  family  is  packed  into  every 
issue  of  the  big  Denver  Post — 
every  day! 

“You  can  have  the  Post  deliv¬ 
ered  right  to  your  front  door  every 
single  day  for  a  whole  month  for 
less  than  the  price  of  five  gallons 
of  gasoline!” 


Compositor  Sets 
Election  Day  Mark 

Royal  Oak,  Mich.  —  Mark 
V  a  n  d  e  r  Eyk,  operator  for  the 
Royal  Oak  Daily  Tribune,  set  a 
full  page  of  precinct  vote  tabula¬ 
tions  with  only  four  errors.  Mr. 
Vander  Eyk  worked  directly  from 
handwrittten  charts.  It  took  him 
three  and  a  half  hours  to  com¬ 
plete  the  page. 


arships  were  awarded  to  carrier 
boys.  Two  went  to  boys  already  Mid-Week  Specials 


at  Exeter  —  Charles  Finnan  from 
the  Dayton  (O.)  News  and  Larry 


Clark  from  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 

they  had  to  get  27  increases  on 
their  own  route  covered  by  orders 
or  they  could  get  44  orders  any 
place  in  the  city.  This  was  run  in 
the  city  on  the  Star  only,  and  we 
produced  a  3,923  increase  in  six 
weeks.” 

About  85  boys  and  six  district 
managers  qualified  to  make  the 
trip.  Incidentally,  whenever  the  pa¬ 
pers  run  a  trip  promotion  contest, 
they  allow  district  men  to  have  a 
chance  to  win  the  trip  the  same  as 
the  boys  because  they  feel  the  dis¬ 
trict  manager  is  the  “spark  plug” 
of  such  contests.  Some  district 
managers  qualify  50%  of  their 
boys  on  the  trip. 

Mr.  Houk  explained  it’s  a  matter 


Post —  and  two  to  new  boys  from 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 
The  latter  are  John  Antholz, 
Spooner,  Wis.,  and  Richard  Lee, 
Bismark,  N.  D. 

Circulation  Promotion 

Top  Names  in  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  will  spotlight  the  Monday 
afternoon  program  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Pomotion  Association’s 
Midwest  regional  meeting  at  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Nov.  20-21. 

Under  the  direction  of  Otto  A. 
Silha,  MinneapoUs  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  t’le  following  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  men  will  take 
part  in  the  program:  Mel  Barker, 


Fort  Worth,  Tex. — The  Fort 
Worth  Press  has  made  its  Thurs¬ 
day  edition  an  issue  of  special 
Mid-Week  sections.  It  added  a 
Mid-Week  Food  Section  Nov.  9 
to  a  recently  introduced  Mid-Week 
Sports  Edition  and  a  Mid-Week 
Women’s  Section. 

■ 

Brennan  Heads  Ohioan 

Jack  Brennan,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Ohio  Circulation  Managers 
Association  at  the  recent  fall  meet¬ 
ing  in  Columbus.  He  succeeds 
William  Langell,  Ravenna  Record. 


A.  C.  Johnson, 
Ohio  Editor, 
Dies  Suddenly 

Columbus,  O.  —  Arthur  C 
Johnson,  Sr.,  76,  editor-in-chief 
and  associate  publisher  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  Cleveland,  where  he  had 
gone  for  a  physical  examinatioii, 
Nov.  11. 

Mr.  Johnson  joined  the  Dispatdi 
as  city  editor  in  1902,  was  pro- 
moted  to  managing  editor  in  1911 
and  to  editor-in  chief  in  1923. 
Later  he  was  also  named  associate 
publisher. 

After  the  Spanish- American 
War,  Mr.  Johnson  became  a 
porter  for  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon 
Journal  and  in  1900  he  joined  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  president  of 
the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society  for  25  years.  A 
founder  of  the  (I!olumbus  Zoo,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Zoological  So¬ 
ciety  for  many  years.  Plans  r^ 
cently  were  completed  for  the 
Arthur  Johnson  Building  at  the 
zoo. 

Since  1914,  Mr.  Johnson  had 
been  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Ohio  University  and  he 
had  been  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  Foun¬ 
dation  in  Fremont,  Ohio,  for  22 
years.  In  1946,  he  was  given 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  by  Bowling  Green  (O.)  State 
University. 

A  son,  Lieut.-Comdr.  Arthur  C 
Johnson,  Jr.,  U.S.N.,  who  had  In¬ 
come  Sunday  editor  of  the  tts- 
patch  in  1935,  was  killed  in  action 
during  World  War  11. 


of  actually  getting  the  paper  into  Chicago  Sun-Timess  Douglas  Cor- 
the  home  for  13  weeks  that  makes  nette,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
such  business  secured  on  a  trip  Journal;  Carl  Himmelman,  Cleve- 
promotion  hold  up.  “People  have  land  (O.)  Plain  Dealer;  Charles 
a  moral  obligation  to  the  boy,  not  Kistenmacher,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
to  the  newspaper,  to  take  the  paper  Globe- Democrat:  William  Klus- 
for  the  13  weeks,  and  in  that  per-  meier,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
1^  they  develop  a  habit  and  con¬ 
tinue  on  with  in  much  better  than 
70%  of  the  cases,”  he  stated. 


Achievement  Awards 

The  Rockford  (III.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic  has 
adopted  an  achievement  and  prog¬ 
ress  awards  program  for  carriers 
according  to  length  of  service. 


Star  and  Register-Republic;  Louis 
Louthood,  Montreal  (Que.)  Stand¬ 
ard;  Joseph  Lynch,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press;  and  Bert  Stolpe, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
T  ribune. 

Walter  Aronoff,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times  circulation  director,  will 
give  the  principal  talk  at  this  ses¬ 
sion. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Layouts,  Dasign,  Spocificationt  and  Enginaaring  Suparvlsion 
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Structural,  Machanical  and  Elactrical  Enginaaring 
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HEW  HEADLINERS  FOR 


y  The  Indianapolis  Star 

f  anj 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


Indiana's  first  team  is  BIG  — 
The  Star  is  the  largest  morning  and 
Sunday  paper  in  the  state  . . .  The 
News  is  the  largest  evening  paper. 
The  combined  circulation  of  the 
two  daily  papers  is  in  excess  of 
353,000,  amd  the  circ\ilation  of  the 
Sunday  pap>er  is  more  than  271,000. 

Reaching  all  Indiana  from  the  * 
centrally  located  capital.  The  Star 
and  The  News  provide  state-wide 
circulation  with  concentrated  cover¬ 
age  in  Marion  county — eighth  among 
the  nation's  32  largest  metropolitam 
coimties  in  both  effective  buying 
power  and  retail  sales  per  family. 


>25'; 


GOSS^ 


New  Headliner  units  and  color  decks  have  been  added 
to  the  Goss  press  equipment  in  the  recently  remodeled 
plant  of  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News. 

The  new  units  are  the  latest  design  in  heavy  duty 
presses  with  the  most  advanced  improvements  for  high 
speed,  high  quahty  printing.  They  have  been  put  in  oper¬ 
ation  along  with  a  line  of  Goss  Anti-Friction  units  installed 
at  The  Star  plant  in  1936,  mciking  a  total  of  12  Goss  units 
and  three  pairs  of  folders  with  full  color  facihties. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1 535  5.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8 
Duplex  Division:  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Oats  Printing  Pmst  Co.  Ltd.,  Proston,  England 
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Libel  Must  Be  Specific, 
Courts  Generally  Hold 

By  Albert  WoodrxiH  Gray, 

Member  ol  The  Bar.  Supreme  Coiut  of  The  United  States 


A  FEW  MONTHS  ago  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Louisiana  sus¬ 
tained  the  dismissal  by  a  trial 
court  of  a  libel  action  against 
the  New  Orleans  hem  for  the 
publication  of  a  group  photograph. 

In  a  milk  war  60  or  more  of 
the  participants  had  been  indicted 
by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury.  They 
had  filed  a  bond  for  their  release 
pending  trial,  and  as  they  were 
leaving  the  courthouse  a  small 
group  of  defendants  was  pictured 
with  the  sheriff. 

The  next  day  the  paper  pub¬ 
lished  this  picture  under  the  head, 
“Milk  War  Indictees  Photographed 
Despite  Their  Threats.”  In  the 
photograph,  a  little  apart  from  this 
group  of  indicted  men,  stood  the 
sheriff  and  another  man  and  in 
the  explanatory  text  below  the 
picture,  “Some  of  the  men  indict¬ 
ed  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  on 
conspiracy  charges  growing  out 
of  the  recent  milk  strike.” 

Sheriff  Not  Included 

Sustaining  the  dismissal  of  the 
action,  the  state  Supreme  Court 
emphasized  that  considering  the 
picture,  the  explanatory  note  and 
the  headline  as  a  whole,  the  pub¬ 
lication  neither  inferred  nor  im¬ 
plied  that  the  sheriff  was  one  of 
these  indictees. 

Defamatory  words,  said  a  Wis¬ 
consin  court  of  a  similar  situation, 
are  not  libelous  unless  they  refer 
to  some  ascertained  and  ascertain¬ 
able  person  and  the  person  seek¬ 
ing  to  recover  for  a  libel  must  be 
the  particular  person  to  whom  the 
libelous  words  refer. 

In  that  state  the  Forest  Republi¬ 
can  had  published,  “We  all  know 
that  in  the  past  members  of  the 
County  Highway  Committees 
made  rake-offs  by  buying  road 
machinery.”  In  a  later  issue  in 
relation  to  this  statement,  was  pub¬ 
lished,  “Our  reference  to  High¬ 
way  Committees  was  many  years 
ago  and  not  to  present  meml^rs.” 

Shortly  the  ^itors  received  a 
letter,  “I  was  on  the  Highway 
Committee  many  years  ago  —  10 
years  ago.  If  you  do  not  refer 
to  me  then  I  shall  expect  you  to 
so  state  in  your  next  issue.”  This 
letter  was  published  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  comment,  “We  are  going  to 
make  our  reply  mighty  short.  We 
have  no  proof  that  you  or  any 
other  member  of  the  County 
Highway  Committee  has  ever  re¬ 
ceived  a  cent  of  commission  or 
rake-off.  The  machinery  salesmen 
who  usually  dish  out  the  money 
never  hire  a  hall  and  invite  the 
public  to  see  a  commission  is 


ever  paid  to  one  who  can  get  them 
a  sale.” 

A  year  later  when  the  libel  suit 
that  had  followed  as  a  consequence 
of  this  publication  came  before  the 
appellate  court  of  that  state  for 
review,  the  judgment  against  the 
publisher  was  reversed.  “This 
statement  did  not  designate  the 
writer  of  the  letter  nor  refer  to 
him  in  any  such  manner  so  as 
to  render  him  an  asceitainable 
person  to  whom  the  defamatory 
statements  were  applicable.” 

Language  Can’t  Be  Extended 

Several  years  ago  the  Seattle 
(Wash)  Post  Intelligencer  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  heading,  “The 
End  of  the  $2,000,000,000  Baker 
Estate,”  paragraph,  “Three  genera¬ 
tions  of  dollars  from  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  crooks  have  collected  mil- 
tions  of  gullible  victims  for  70 
years  in  the  belief  that  they  are 
heirs  of  a  Revolutionary  hero  who 
never  lived.”  Below  this  was  the 
photograph  of  a  Lillian  A.  Ryan, 
followed  by,  “Mrs.  Lillian  A. 
Ryan,  43  years  old,  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  had  found  it  such  a  profit¬ 
able  racket  that  she  was  able  to 
raise  16  children.  The  thing  looked 
like  a  permanent  industry  due  to 
go  on  forever,”  together  with  the 
photograph  of  the  husband  and 
the  children. 

The  father  and  children  sued. 
The  action  was  dismissed  and  the 
dismissal  affirmed  on  appeal  with 
the  comment,  “The  language  may 
not  be  extended  by  innuendo  or 
conclusions;  a  defamatory  char¬ 
acter  must  be  certain  and  appar¬ 
ent  from  the  words  themselves.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  published 
article  must  contain  language  libel¬ 
ous  to  the  individual  members  of 
the  group.” 

Lack  of  Definiteness 

This  same  fatal  lack  of  definite¬ 
ness  occurred  in  a  libel  action 
brought  by  a  clergyman  against 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  for 
publishing,  “Warrant  for  pastor  in 
fur  thefts.  Church  organ  cached 
loot  at  Park  Falls.” 

In  the  suit  by  the  pastor  of  one 
of  the  churches  at  Park  Falls  it 
was  claimed  that  this  head  read 
by  a  person  of  average  intelligence, 
would  mean  that  this  particular 
clergyman  had  hidden  these  furs 
in  the  church  organ.  In  an  affirm¬ 
ance  of  the  judgment  of  the  trial 
court  in  favor  of  the  publisher, 
the  State  Supreme  Court,  called 
attention  to  this  basic  principle 
that  a  publication  to  be  libelous 
must  be  pointed  to  some  ascertain¬ 
able  person  and  not,  as  here,  to  a 


group  of  clergymen  or  to  some  of 
a  group  who  were  and  others  who 
were  not  members  of  a  conspiracy, 
as  in  the  New  Orleans  Item  inci¬ 
dent. 

Century-Old  Principle 

Over  a  century  ago  the  under¬ 
lying  reason  for  this  rule  holding 
that  the  liability  of  a  publisher 
for  libel  is  contingent  on  a  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  defamatory  statement 
to  a  specific  and  ascertainable  per¬ 
son  or  persons,  was  set  out  in  a 
decision  of  the  New  York  appel¬ 
late  court. 

The  statement  to  which  objec¬ 
tion  was  taken  here  was  that, 
“The  malting  establishments  on 
the  hill  in  Albany  are  supplied 
with  water  from  stagnant  pools, 
gutter  and  ditches.”  Refusing  to 
hold  this  statement  libelous  the 
court  said,  “It  is  far  better  for  the 
public  welfare  that  some  occasion¬ 
al,  consequential  injury  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  arising  for  general  cen¬ 
sure  of  his  profession,  his  party 
or  his  club,  should  go  without 
remedy  than  that  free  discussion 
on  the  great  questions  of  politics 
or  morals  or  faith  should  be 
checked  by  the  threat  of  embit¬ 
tered  and  boundless  litigation.” 

■ 

Ban  on  Ship  News 
Causes  Little  Trouble 

Imposition  of  new  security  reg¬ 
ulations  concerning  the  destina¬ 
tions  of  certain  cargo  ships  by  the 
U.  S.  Customs  Service  will  have 
little  effect  on  news  coverage, 
newspaperman  of  port  cities 
agreed. 

Destinations  of  all  mail-bearing  ^ 
passenger  liners  are  announced  in  i 
advance  of  sailing  by  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department.  The  new  regula¬ 
tions  are  aimed  at  barring  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  destination  of  mili¬ 
tary  cargo  ships. 

George  Horne,  ship  news  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Ship  News  Reporters* 
Association  of  New  York,  said  the 
newspapers  did  not  expect  any 
difficulty  in  continuing  to  publish 
daily  tabulations  of  ship  sailings 
and  arrivals,  except  that  the  des¬ 
tination  of  some  cargo  ships  will 
not  be  carried. 


Ex-Columbia 
Prof,  and  News 
Executive  Dies 

Charles  Phillips  Cooper,  84,  for 
30  years  a  New  York  newspaper- 
man  and  professor  emeritus  of 
journalism  at  Columbia  University, 
died  Nov.  9. 

After  working  for  a  year  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Evening  Post,  Dr.  Cooper  joined 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  wheie 
he  served  with  Jacob  Riis  and 
Richard  Harding  Davis.  Dr.  Coop¬ 
er  served  on  the  Sun  for  24  yean 
and  successively  was  city  editor, 
news  editor,  assistant  managin{ 
editor  and  managing  editor. 

On  the  Times 

In  1913,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  after  aa 
interval  became  night  city  editor. 
He  became  an  associate  professor 
of  journalism  at  Columbia’s  grad¬ 
uate  school  in  1919. 

After  teaching  reporting  and 
news  writing  at  Columbia  for  21 
years.  Dr.  Cooper  retired  in  1940. 
Students  often  were  awarded  a 
non-existent  “red  apple”  by  the 
sage  former  newspaper  executive 
for  good  work  in  his  classes. 

On  festive  occasions,  students 
often  crowned  a  cake  with  an  ac¬ 
tual  red  apple — to  Dr.  Cooper’s 
amusement. 


SPACE 

HASTE! 

How  much  linage  did  you  sell 
this  big  newspaper  advertiser? 
How  well  do  his  key  buyen 
know  your  newspaper? 


See  Pages  56,  57 
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new  suspension  bridge  across  PUGET  SOUND 
WITH  SNOW-CLAD  MT.  RAINIER  AS  BACKDROP 


TACOMA  NARROWS  BRIC>GC->Enoinooring  ond  dosign  by  Woshington  Stoto  ToN  Bridgo  AuMierfly*  C.  c.  Androw,  ch«of  consulting  onginooc;  RotMohom  Rocifk  Coost  Stool 
Corporation  fumishod  ond  oroctod  tho  towon  and  suporstructuro;  ond  John  A.  Roobling*s  Sons  Compony  of  Californio  woro  tho  coblo  controctors. 


A  huge  new  suspension  bridge  across 
Puget  Sound  has  now  been  opened  to 
traffic.  It’s  the  Tacoma  Narrows  Bridge, 
bringing  the  scenic  grandeur  and  thriv¬ 
ing  communities  of  the  Olympic 
Peninsula  much  closer  to  Tacoma  and 
Seattle.  The  air  view  above,  taken  with 
telephoto  lens,  shows  the  bridge  in  the 
foreground,  while  in  the  background 
loom  the  snow-covered  slopes  of  Mt. 
Rainier,'  50  miles  distant.  The  bridge 
has  four  lanes  and  is  slightly  over  a 
mile  long.  Its  suspended  span  of  2800 


feet  is  the  third  longest  in  the  country. 

Engineers  encountered  formidable 
design  and  construaion  problems  in 
building  the  Tacoma  Narrows  Bridge, 
for  it  spans  a  channel  with  swift  tidal 
currents  and  water  as  deep  as  280  feet. 
Another  factor  with  which  the  engi¬ 
neers  had  to  contend  is  the  high  winds 
that  often  sweep  through  the  Narrows. 
In  working  out  the  design,  they  made 
a  number  of  laboratory  tests  with  scale 
models  at  wind  velocities  ranging  up 
to  100  miles  per  hour. 


The  16,000  tons  of  steelwork  in  the 
Tacoma  Narrows  Bridge  was  furnished 
and  erected  by  Bethlehem  Pacific  Coast 
Steel  Corporation,  Bethlehem’s  Pacific 
Coast  subsidiary.  This  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  long  roll  of  monu¬ 
mental  bridges  built  by  Bethlehem,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  at 
San  Francisco;  the  George  Washington 
Bridge  across  the  Hudson  at  New  York 
Gty;  the  Ambassador  Bridge  at  De¬ 
troit,  and  the  Rainbow  Bridge  span¬ 
ning  the  Niagara  River  at  Niagara  Falls. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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Did  you  get] 

of  this 

Automotive  Products 


your  share 

$24,869,072 

Newspaper  budget? 


This  tremendous  budget,  all  spent  in  newspapers,  was  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  by  at  least  twenty-five  very  important  men, 
some  in  the  company,  some  in  the  agencies  handling  the 


account.  Their  knowledge  of  newspapers  has  to  be  accurate 
and  up  to  the  minute.  That  is  why  they,  like  so  many  other 
big  buyers  of  newspaper  space,  read  Editor  &  Publisher 
as  a  necessary  tool  in  planning  their  newspaper  lists.  And 
E  &  P  is  just  as  necessary  a  tool  for  you  ...  to  tell  these 
same  newspaper  spenders  all  there  is  to  know  about  your 
newspaper. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  newspaper  buyers  read  Bdttos  A  PUBUBHlB 
TIMES  TOWER.  TIMES  SQUARE,  NEW  TORR  It,  N.  Y. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Integration  Major  Aim 
At  Nebraska  J-School 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


in  editing,  copyreading  and  re-  percentage  of  this  year  s  class  hu 
porting.  Little  reports,  with  ad-  entered  editorial  or  advertising 
vertising  ranking  next.  work  on  daily  newspapers.  At  the 

Most  numerous  employer  re-  Ji3‘’HaItow^?n^hTl!!pyd?i^^ 
quests  which  came  to  the  bureau  ^ 

were  for  advertising  majors,  and  completed  require- 

a  majority  of  these  demands  were  degree  in  the 

for  beginners  with  little  or  no  ex-  term.  At  the  KnoxvilU 

perience.  Jnurnal.  Thomas  K.  Beall  is  em. 


porter  who  completed  require¬ 
ments  for  the  degree  in  the 
summer  term.  At  the  KnoxvilU 
Journal,  Thomas  K.  Beall  is  em- 


By  Dwight  Bentel  Requests  for  combinations  of  ployed  in  local  display  advertising. 

engineering,  agriculture,  home  eco-  All  three  are  residents  of  Knox- 
PuRPosES  and  nature  of  a  school  pers  for  journalism  students  as  nomics  or  science  and  journalism  ville. 
of  journalism  are  thoughtfully  pre-  they  fulfill  this  language  require-  indicate  such  specializations  can  (These  additions  to  the  Knoxville 


sented  by  William  F.  Swindler,  di-  ment. 

rector  of  the  University  of  Neb-  “The  arts  college  also  requires 
raska  school  of  journalism,  in  a  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  labo- 


statement  for  newspapermen  pre-  ratory  sciences;  the  School  of  Jour-  To  Medill  Post 


be  profitable,  according  to  Little.  newspai>ers  make  a  total  of  15 

journalism  students  employed  in 
Scher  Named  editorial  or  advertising  work  by 

the  Journal  and  the  News-Sentinel 


pared  in  lieu  of  an  annual  report,  nalism  is  now  undertaking  to  work  Evanston  111 _ Appointment  of  within  the  last  three  years,) 

Save  Mr  —  .  .  .  • _  I  ■ 


Says  Mr.  Swindler;  out  some  comparable  project  prof.  Jacob  Scher  as  chairman  of  .  "  , 

“A  school  of  journalism  in  a  whereby  its  students  may  more  the  News  Sequence  of  the  Medill  ManOIl  Miller  Dies; 
state  university  serves  two  func-  effectively  utilize  the  knowledge  School  of  Journalism  at  Northwes-  ReDOrter  Counsellor 
lions — one,  the  educating  of  young  of  science  and  scientific  method  tern  University  was  announced  by  Marian 

people  for  the  practice  of  a  pro-  while  they  are  studying  it.  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson.  ,  «  •  ” 

fession;  the  other,  the  serving  of  “.  .  .  An  upperclass  course  in  Prof.  Scher  replaces  Dr.  Curtis  -  p-rtiand  and  for  nearK 
newspapers  in  its  area  through  reporting  or  editing  becomes  a  D.  MacDougall  who  has  held  this  Oregonian’s  coluuM 

research,  extension  work  and  any  sort  of  auxiliary  field  trip  in  gov-  post  for  five  years,  but  is  being  in  problems  of  the  h 

means  by  which  the  educational  ernment  or  economic  studies.  relieved  of  administration  duties  home  died  Nov  5 
mission  can  be  carried  to  workers  “The  course  in  press  law,  in-  to  devote  more  time  to  research  Marian  Miller  was  a  nen  ns 


lUl.  javuu  Aiwuvi  •  TN* 

the  News  Sequence  of  the  Medill  ManCUl  MlllGf  Dies; 


t^n  university  was  announcea  oy  p" Ore.-Marian  Miller. 

P  ^  72,  one  of  the  first  women  report- 

1:  S  .H-  ers  in  Portland  and  for  nearlTK) 

D.  MacDougall  who  has  held  this  Oregonian’s  colunLt- 

post  for  five  years,  but  is  being  Counselor  in  problems  of  the  heart 
relieved  of  administration  duties  and  home,  died  Nov.  5. 
to  devote  more  time  to  research  Vi;ii„r  u,ac  „ 


ventory  of  what  can  or  cannot  Opinion.’ 


in  Evans,  Colo.,  and  came  to 


Prof.  Scher  vvas  graduated  in  Oregon  with  her  parents  when  she 


™  .K  «  The  course  in  press  law  in-  to  devote  rnore  time  to  re^arch  ^ 

in  the  field.  stead  of  a  merely  mechanical  in-  for  a  book.  Understanding  Public  she  was  born  Edith  Marian  Knight, 

Professional  Organization  ventory  of  what  can  or  cannot  Opinion.  Evans,  Colo.,  and  came  to 

“A  school  of  journalism  is  a  Incomes  an  applied  Prof.  Scher  was  graduated  in  Oregon  with  her  parents  when  she 

professional  organization  within  a  philosophy  of  free-  law  from  the  University  of  Illinois  was  a  baby, 

university  —  and  a  university  is  a  responsibility  of  and  practised  law  in  Chicago  for  Upon  being  graduated  from  the 

community  of  various  professional  ^  newspaper.  five  years  before  turning  to  jour-  old  Portland  high  school  at  16 

organizations  resUng  on  a  founda-  “  •  ’  years  of  age,  she  eloped  with  R.  D. 

lion  of  liberal  arts,  humanitatrian  United  Press  Chicago-Herald-  Holmes.  Upon  his  death  in  1906 

education  and  bound  toeether  bv  nnd  abilities  will  not  only  Arnencan,  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  she  began  her  newspaper  career 

a  common  interest  in  sehniarchir.  adaptable  to  the  type  of  jour-  Tribune,  the  Chicago  Times  and  with  the  Oakland  Tribune,  moving 
and  continuallv  advancing  IcnnwU  nalism  courses  being  offered,  but  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  He  was  later  to  the  San  Francisco  Call, 
edge.  ^  "'*11  nlso  be  sympathetic  to  the  assistant  city  editor  of  the  latter  the  Examiner  and  the  Chronicle. 

“Within  siirh  tin  «rn!.n:-,o«:.,n  intellectual  objectives  of  the  uni-  paper  when  he  jointed  the  staff  of  She  continued  as  a  reporter  when 
then  it  is  locical  fat  that  srhnni  versity  of  a  whole.  Not  every  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  she  joined  the  Oregonian  in  1912, 

K  .  later  becoming  .he  paper’,  .n, 

sivelv  from  the  ri.cniirr-..c  an  exacting  requirement,  obvious-  Dr.  MacDougall,  who  was  the  society  and  women  s  editor, 

whole  institution  amt  rhi  that  th..  ly>  V^t  the  persons  selected  have  1948  senatorial  candidate  for  the  She  is  survived  by  two  daugh- 
Zre  comSrthe  reso  .rees  aid  had  to  be  those  who  have  had  a  Progressive  party  in  Illinois,  will  ters,  Mrs.  Walter  Gerke  and  Mrs. 
fields  of  rtudv  covered  hi  th^  convincing  record  of  experience  in  continue  to  teach  classes  in  ad-  Kenneth  Goodall.  Mrs.  Gerke  has 

institution  th^  r.vhir  pL  1  newspaper  work  and  were  not.  as  vanced  reporting,  editorial  inter-  written  for  the  garden  sections  of 

1  SlllUllon  tne  richer  the  school  _ _ _ _ _ rkrAtotirtn  onH  O  c<»mtnor  hrkth  Or^^anniJin  nnfl  th^  inur. 


the  fall  of  1947.  later  becoming  the  paper’s  first 

Dr.  MacDougall,  who  was  the  society  and  women’s  editor. 

48  senatorial  candidate  for  the  She  is  survived  by  two  daugh- 


of  journalism  program  itself  will  oi  oiner  senoo  s  nave 

jjg  »  said,  people  who  could  not  make 

The  journalism  program,  says  journalism." 

pvL .  significantly  Small  DaUies  Get  Most 


serves  to  integrate  the  liberal 
education  which  otherwise,  by  its 
very  nature,  would  tend  to  be 


some  critics  of  other  schools  have  pretation  and  a  graduate  seminar  both  the  Oregonian  and  the  Jour- 
said,  people  who  could  not  make  in  public  opinion.  Dean  Olson  nal,  and  Mrs.  Goodall  was  the  first 
the  grade  in  working  journalism.”  stated.  Mary  Cullen  when  the  Joumil 

started  its  home  service  depart- 

Small  Dailies  Get  Most  Berirelev  Student  ment. 


Grads  from  Missouri  U. 
Contention  that  small  newspa- 


Berkeley  Student  ment. 

Wins  Scholarship  _  ,  "  , 

Malcom  William  Boyd,  28,  of  Scrturdoy  Dropped 
Berkeley,  and  a  senior  journalism  Yuma,  Ariz.  —  Jones  Osborn, 


unrelated  and  withnnt  t-.na.'hin  niost  job  opportunities  Berkeley,  and  a  senior  journalism  Yuma,  Ariz.  —  Jones  Osborn, 

objective  *  newly  graduated  journalism  student  of  the  Berkeley  campus  of  publisher  of  the  Y uma  Daily  Sun, 


phasizes  how  professional  educa-  placement  figures, 
tion  relies  on  liberal  arts  and  is  Small-town  dailies  i 


Missouri  placement  omce  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Edwin  D.  Little,  Jr. 


tor  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Boyd,  the  fourth  holder  of 


“This  is  in  nn  s/.ns»  studcnts  is  Supported  by  Universi-  the  University  of  California,  has  has  suspended  the  Saturday  edi- 

of  liberal  ediiratinn-  It  fV  of  Missouri  school  of  joumal-  been  awarded  the  Friend  W.  Rich-  tion,  making  the  Sun  a  five-day 

Dhasizes  hnw  nrofessinnd  ism  placement  figures.  ardson  scholarship  for  outstanding  (Monday  through  Friday)  paper, 

tion  relies  on  Small-town  dailies  supplied  the  work  in  journalism.  It  was  awarded  because  of  a  newsprint  shortage. 

enrlchS  bv  them  Wity  of  jobs  for  Missouri  by  the  California  Press  Association  - - 

eSfiallv  foe  ar;  of  eonZ  n!  alumni  during  the  last  school  as  a  memorial  to  former  Governor 
to  the  !lLs«  the^fae^c  of  y^^rt  according  fo  figures  from  the  Richardson,  for  many  years  an  edi- 

events  ^  the  ^e  I  h  ‘’’‘r  Mis^urt  placement  office  as  re-  tor  in  the  state, 
work  in  s,!?^fv^  ‘’y  Little.  Jr.  Mr.  Boyd,  the  fourth  holder  of 

Of  the  93  former  students  who  the  scholarship  from  the  Berkeley 
Related  to  Liberal  Arts  were  placed,  29  received  jobs  with  campus,  is  an  honor  student,  for- 
“The  journalist  needs  to  know  newspapers  whose  circulation  is  mer  sports  editor  of  the  Daily 
the  background  of  public  events  less  than  50,000,  according  to  Californian,  University  newspaper, 
and  of  ideas,  as  well  as  how  to  Little.  and  campus  corespondent  for  the 

convey  them  to  the  mass  or  news-  Only  14  students  went  to  large  San  Francisco  Call  Bulletin. 
paper  readers  or  radio  listeners,  dailies,  while  15  students  took 

Thus  the  liberal  arts  and  the  pro-  jobs  with  weeklies.  Eight  students  Most  of  Tennessee  Grads 
fessional  program  are  necessarily  went  to  radio  stations,  others  Hired  by  Dailies 


Of  the  93  former  students  who  the  scholarship  from  the  Berkeley 
were  placed,  29  received  jobs  with  campus,  is  an  honor  student,  for- 


Cut  down-time 

BUY  ONLY 
GENUINE 


interrelated. 


found  work  in  business  and  indus- 


“To  illustrate — the  arts  college  trial  positions, 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  study  The  outcomi 


Military  service  has  postponed 
the  careers  of  some  University  of 


requires  a  certain  amount  of  study  The  outcome  of  91  job  openings  Tennessee  journalism  graduates 
in  a  foreign  language.  In  coopera-  which  came  to  the  Missouri  place-  but  a  majority  of  the  class  of  1950 
tion  with  the  modem  language  ment  bureau  is  still  undetermined,  is  already  engaged  in  newspaper, 
faculty  the  School  Sf  Journalism  and  eight  jobs  are  still  open.  press  association,  and  other  jour- 
has  worked  out  a  plan  of  com-  The  largest  number  of  jobs  ob-  nalistic  work, 
parative  study  of  foreign  newspa-  tained  by  Missouri  graduates  were 


RENEWAL 
PARTS 

They'fe  backed  by  Linotype  Resea';" 
MtRCENTHRLIR  LINOTYPE  COMPINt 
Brooklyn  5,  N  Y 


press  association,  and  other  jour¬ 
nalistic  work. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  highest 
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SCIlFNin 


Follow  the  lead  of  these 
Business  Leaders... 

they’re  all  giving  Schenley  to  wish  friends  the  best! 


Harry  G.  Griffiths,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Drug  Co.,  says:  “I  order 
Schenley  by  the  case— and  my  gift  buy¬ 
ing  is  through!  It's  quick  and  easy! 
There's  no  finer  whiskey-gift.” 


Col.  William  Schiff,  President  of  Schiff 
Terhune  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Insurance  Brokers, 
says:  “I  give  Schenley  because  it’s  a 
really  fine  whiskey  . . .  and  a  really  fine 
answer  to  my  Christmas  problems!” 


Arthur  Martin  Karl,  President  of 
Names  Unlimited.  Inc..  Direct  Mail 
Consultants,  says:  “Schenley  is  the 
answer  to  all  my  gift  problems.  I  enjoy 
Schenley  in  my  home,  too.” 


Herbert  Sondheim,  President  of 
Herbert  Sondbeim,  Inc..  Famous  Dress 
Manufacturers,  says:  “Everyone  appre¬ 
ciated  Schenley  last  year,  so  I’m  giving 
it  again  this  Christmas.” 


Richard  E.  Booth,  Executive  of  Now- 
land  &  Schladermiindt,  Industrial  De¬ 
signers.  says:  “A  gift  of  Schenley  is  the 
best  way  I  know  to  say,  ‘Thanks  for 
all  you’ve  done  for  me  this  past  year!”’ 


Edward  Lyman  Bill,  President  of  Bill 
Bros.  Publishing  Co.,  Publishers  of 
Sales  Management,  says:  “Schenley  is 
an  ideal  gift.  Every  man  welcomes  a 
gift  of  fine  whiskey.” 


i  BlENOeO  WHISKEY  86  PROOF.  65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  SCHENLEY  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Pittsburgh  Survey 

_ continued  from  page  9 

newspapers,  they  were  each  given 
a  sheet  of  paper  listing  18  differ¬ 
ent  features  and  asked  to  name 
each  feature  missed  and  to  number 
the  items  missed  in  the  order  of 
importance. 

Each  person  mentioned  an  aver¬ 
age  of  4.7  features  missed. 

Here  are  some  of  the  features 
mentioned  most  frequently  by  men 
as  things  that  they  missed  in  not 
having  a  newspaper,  in  the  order 
of  the  number  of  mentions: 

Local  News,  Sports,  News  of 
U.  S.,  Foreign  News,  Radio  and 
TV,  Comics,  Columnists  and  Edi¬ 
torials.  At  the  bottom  of  the  list 
for  men  were  Club  News,  Society 
and  Fashions. 

The  women  answered  in  a  quite 
different  fashion,  although  Local 
News  again  led  the  list.  Following 
Local  News  were  Local  Store  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Radio  and  TV,  Vital  Sta¬ 
tistics.  News  of  U.  S.,  and  Food 
and  Cooking. 

The  features  missed  least  by  the 
women  were  Sports,  Club  News, 
Business  and  Finance,  and  Stocks 
and  Bonds. 

With  Grain  of  Salt 

Mr.  Parker  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  answers  to  such  ques¬ 
tions  are  apt  to  be  favorable  to 
things  that  persons  think  they 
should  miss.  In  other  words  they 
may  ti^  to  impress  the  interview¬ 
er.  Likewise  such  questions  are 
apt  to  be  unfavorable  to  things 
these  persons  would  not  be  proud 
to  talk  about.  To  illustrate,  an¬ 
swers  may  somewhat  overstate  in¬ 
terest  in  news  and  may  understate 
intesest  in  the  comics. 

Two-thirds  of  the  persons  inter¬ 
viewed  reported  a  change  in  their 
reading  habits.  Of  these  34.6%  re¬ 
ported  they  read  less  than  before; 
30.2%  read  more  magazines; 
10.7%  read  more  books  and  3.2% 
read  out-of-town  newspapers. 

40%  of  the  interviewees  report¬ 
ed  a  change  in  their  shopping  hab¬ 
its.  The  women  who  did  change 
their  shopping  habits  gave  the 
following  comments:  Now  find 
shopping  is  more  trouble,  68.7%; 
Do  less  shopping,  20.2%;  Shop 
more  locally.  9.1%. 

One  out  of  every  three  persons 
stated  a  change  in  their  recreation¬ 
al  habits,  with  the  movies  the 
hardest  hit;  22.9%  reported  they 
went  to  fewer  movies  and  29.9% 
reported  they  missed  checking  the 
movie  section. 

8  Stores  Checked 

The  survey  of  business  was 
somewhat  hampered  in  arriving  at 
accurate  comparisons  because  in 
the  same  period  of  1949,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  was  in  the  throes  of  steel 
and  coal  strikes,  and  also  because 
of  recent  credit  restrictions. 

Eight  department  stores  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  survey.  All  but  one 
stated  that  traffic,  transactions  and 
dollar  volume  were  each  below  ex¬ 
pectations. 

Five  stores  said  traffic  was  down 


between  lVi%  and  20%  because 
of  the  newspaper  strike  in  com¬ 
parison  with  expectations.  Four 
stores  said  sales  volume  was  down 
from  lVz%  to  15%.  It  was 
agreed  that  sales  volume  had  not 
suffered  as  much  as  traffic.  Three 
other  stores  said  sales  were  down 
but  declined  to  state  amount.  One 
store  said  business  was  as  expec¬ 
ted. 

Department  stores  have  used 
circulars,  direct  mail,  television, 
radio,  post  cards,  billboards,  radio 
and  television  guides  and  other  me¬ 
dia  during  the  newspaper  strike. 

Generally,  department  store  per¬ 
sonnel  stated  an  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  a  desire  to  get  started 
again  in  the  daily  papers. 

Besides  the  department  store 
survey,  a  total  of  206  other  busi¬ 
ness  persons  were  interviewed  in 
21  other  sales  groups. 


reported  sales  volume  decreases  of 
30  to  90%.  One  other  stated  a 
decrease  in  prospects  but  said 
sales  were  holding  up  so  far.  One 
firm  said  it  relies  on  daily  news-  Grocery  Stores 
papers  for  60%  of  its  prospects. 


Automobile  Dealers 


Beauty  Parlors  and  Hair 
Specialists 


Clothing  Retailers 


and  they  expected  that  busiaa 
would  continue  to  decline  units 
the  strike  was  ended.  1 


The  new  car  dealers  with  1951 
models  were  operating  below  ex¬ 
pectations  due  to  inability  to 
properly  promote  their  new  mod¬ 
els.  Two  businesses  said  they  were 
25  to  57%  below  expectations. 
Others  did  not  state  percentages. 
Four  of  five  persons  interviewed 
said  they  now  believe  newspapers 
to  be  more  important  than  ever. 

Used  car  dealers  had  mixed  re¬ 
actions  to  the  effect  of  the  news¬ 
paper  strike  on  business.  Twenty- 
one  used  car  dealers  were  included 
in  the  survey.  Twelve  said  business 
was  down  due  to  the  absence  of 
newspapers.  One  dealer  said  that 
used  car  customers  are  the  most 
scattered  and  hardest  to  find  cus¬ 
tomers  there  are.  He  believes  the 
daily  papers  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  these  customers.  The 
other  nine  said  business  has  not 
been  hurt.  (The  nine  have  done 
little  or  no  advertising  in  the 
past.) 


Drugs 


Three  large  drug  chains  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  survey.  They  report¬ 
ed  sales  volume  decreases  of  5  to 
10%  below  expectations.  They 
stated  that  promotional  items  have 
suffered  most.  All  three  named 
one  promotional  item  that  was 
down  approximately  one-third. 


Employment  Agencies  and 
Personnel  Departments 


Data  gathered  from  this  group 
supported  the  general  conclusion 
that  Downtown  businesses  have 
suffered  more  than  suburban  busi¬ 
nesses.  The  Downtown  estimates 
ranged  from  20  to  50%  decrease. 


Construction  Firms 


Answers  from  this  group  wcq 
influenced  by  the  Kroger  strih  < 
here.  Other  retailers  were  thar- ' 
ing  business  usually  obtained  b; 
Kroger  stores  but  they  stated  tha 
total  business  would  probably  syf. 
fer  during  the  strike.  The  IOdib 
stores  opened  during  the  sunq 
and  they  were  interviewed  after 
one  week  of  business.  At  that 
time  they  said  that  business  for 
the  first  three  days  was  60%  bekn 
expectations. 


P( 
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Heating  and  Plumbing 


Six  employment  agencies  and 
four  personnel  departments  were 
included  in  the  survey.  The  two 
firms  that  had  the  most  extensive 
files  had  not  yet  suffered  at  the 
time  of  the  interview.  Eight  of  the 
10  firms  reported  a  decrease  in  Jewelry  Stores 
placements.  The  average  was 
55%. 


Six  firms  were  included  in 
group.  All  stated  that  sales  voIuiik 
was  down  compared  with  expecta¬ 
tions. 
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Electrical  Products  (Including 
appliances) 


The  effects  of  the  strike  on  these 
businesses  are  not  clear.  Credit 
controls  and  product  shortages 
have  had  opposite  influences.  So 
far  business  had  held  up  pretty 
well  at  the  time  of  interviews. 


The  jewelry  business  has  bea 
affected  by  other  factors,  so  it  was 
hard  to  survey  participants  to  eval. 
uate  the  influence  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  strike.  Several  persons  said 
customers  had  become  reconciled  j 
to  the  20%  tax  after  waiting  ii  | 
anticipation  of  a  reduced  tax.  V 


rai 

COI 

Jai 


anticipation 
Liquor 


Entertainment 


Theaters,  including  drive  -  ins, 
generally  reported  decreased  busi¬ 
ness  because  of  the  newspaper 
strike.  Only  two  firms  repiortcd 
a  percentage  of  decrease  and  they 
stated  10  and  20%.  The  drive-in 
theaters  had  originally  planned  to 
stay  open  until  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  but  eight  had  already  closed 
because  of  the  strikes  and  others 
were  planning  to  move  their  clos¬ 
ing  dates  up  to  the  end  of  October. 

Other  entertainment  programs 
have  also  suffered  in  general. 
Those  that  rely  on  name  bands 
and  name  talent  have  lost  most  by 
comparison. 


New  brands  have  been  affected 
most.  Three  liquor  firms  stated 
that  sales  of  their  newest  brands 
were  off  because  of  the  newspaper  I 
strike.  Their  salesmen  have  sue-  * 
cessfully  introduced  the  new 
brands  in  bars  but  they  have  not 
been  able  to  build  up  customer 
ceptance.  All  three  plan  increased 
newspaper  effort  after  the  strike. 


sue-  ' 
new  k 
not  I 
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Real  Estate  Agencies 


Five  and  Ten  Cent  Stores 


Ten  of  12  persons  said  the  cloth¬ 
ing  business  was  below  expecta¬ 
tions.  Estimates  of  decreases 
ranged  from  10  to  50%  with  an 
average  of  just  under  25%  for  the 
seven  firms  who  supplied  per¬ 
centage  figures.  These  firms  have 
been  using  a  variety  of  advertising 
media  during  the  strike  but  11  of 
the  12  firms  said  that  newspapers 
are  their  best  medium  and  they 
plan  for  equal  or  greater  daily  pa¬ 
per  advertising  after  the  strike. 


Interviews  with  five  and  ten  cent 
store  personnel  supported  the  gen¬ 
eral  conclusion  that  Downtown 
stores  have  suffered  most  during 
the  strike. 


Six  real  estate  agencies  agreed 
that  traffic  was  down.  One  agency 
said  that  their  business  was  almost 
shut  down.  One  told  of  an  agent 
who  normally  sells  two  or  three 
houses  a  day  but  sold  only  one 
house  during  10  days  of  the  news¬ 
paper  strike.  The  firms  with  the 
biggest  prospect  lists  have  been  af¬ 
fected  the  least,  but  all  firms  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  newspapers  to 
maintain  their  prospect  lists. 


Schools 


Florists 


Retail  florists  have  suffered  be¬ 
cause  the  death  notices  haven’t  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newspapers.  It  is 
principally  because  of  the  death 
notices  that  daily  papers  are  so 
important  to  their  business. 


Schools  that  are  constantly  »- 
rolling  students  were  interviewed 
during  the  survey.  Six  of  the  10 
schools  were  down  from  50  to 
90%  for  new  students.  The  other 
four  schools  were  still  benefiting  j 
from  campaigns  run  before  the  L 
strike.  1 


1 


Shoe  Stores 


Furniture  Stores 


Statements  of  furniture  stores 
again  indicated  that  Downtown 


Five  firms  were  included  in  this 
classification.  Three  of  the  five 


businesses  have  suffered  most  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike.  The  Downtown 
stores  have  been  adversely  affected 


Although  these  six  stores  have  [ 
not  advertised  extensively  in  the 
past,  they  have  lost  business  dar¬ 
ing  the  strike.  All  six  of  tlK  stores 
said  that  they  severely  missed  the 
department  store  traffic. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Postal  Deficit 
Cut  by  Saving 
On  Roil  Rates 


NEA  Meeting 


continued  from  page  8 


on  a  five  to  seven  minute  method 
of  etching  magnesium  plates.  An 
independent  worker  in  the  East 
is  also  working  on  a  different 
method  of  quick-etch  on  magne¬ 
sium,  he  reported. 

Mr.  MacGriff  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “specifications”  for  a  new 
printing  press  for  weeklies: 

“We  need  a  small,  four-page, 
single-unit  web-fed  press  that  will 
print  by  off-set  or  some  other 
manner  from  a  photo-composed 
master  copy  of  the  page.  This 
press  will  have  a  22V4  inch  cut¬ 
off  and  take  either  17  inch  dinky 
rolls  or  full  34  inch  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  or  better  paper.  The  web 
will  be  re-wound  when  printed.” 
Seltzer  Stresses  Responsibility 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  Cleveland  (O.) 

However,  hearings  on  this  point  Press  editor,  spoke  at  the  Satur- 
before  ICC  have  been  obviated  by  Jay  luncheon,  challenging  editors 
a  stipulation  entered  into  by  the  to  live  up  to  their  responsibility 
railroads  and  the  government  dis-  to  preserve  our  democratic  proc- 
continuing  return  charges,  effective  and  to  maintain  freedom  of 
fan.  1.  expression. 

No  final  computation  has  been  “Democracy  is  not  an  estab- 
agreed  upon  with  respect  to  the  ijshed  institution,  and  the  right  of 
amount  to  be  saved  to  the  Post  ^  press  is  not  something 

Office  Department  but  the  utini-  given  in  perpetuity,”  said  Mr. 

estimated  at  $^,-  Se]t2gr  x^gy  are  institutions,  he 
the  maximum  at  $100,-  that  each  generation  must 

000,000.  fioht  tn  nreserve.” 


Washington  —  The  Post  Office 
Department  deficit  of  $500,000,000 
a  year  may  be  cut  as  much  as 
2o4  Jan.  1,  without  action  by 
Congress. 

Jesse  M.  Donaldson,  Postmaster 
General,  had  asked  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  economic  justification  of 
railroad  schedules  which  charge 
full  rate  for  an  outgoing,  loaded 
mail  car,  then  duplicate  the  charge 
for  “deadheading”  the  car  back. 

Legislation  to  outlaw  that  prac- 
pgg  _  which  does  not  apply  to 
other  railroad  customers — failed  of 
enactment  in  Congress  this  year, 
mainly  because  the  carriers  fought 
it. 


How  to  get 
out  the  news  when  yt 

a  word! 


ean 


If  lire,  windstorm,  explosion  or  riot  should  ruin 
your  presses  and  close  your  regujar  offices,  you’d 
}Io  to  most  any  length  (and  expense)  to  make  your 
regular  editions. 

\  ou’d  have  to  rent  printing  facilities,  temporary 
offices  and  equipment,  hire  extra  people,  pay  over¬ 
time.  incur  extra  costs  of  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  .  .  .  all  pvramitlinfi  the  cost  of  doing 
business! 

That’s  why  it  pays  to  prepare  for  disaster  before 
it  happens . . .  with  a  plan  for  getting  out  the  news 
and  for  meeting  the  extra  expenses  of  carrying  on. 

"A  Catastrophe  Plan  for  Publishers,”  shows  you 
how!  Reprints  of  this  widely  read  magazine  article 
plus  copies  of  Hartford’s  Extra  Expense  Worksheet 
are  free  and  available  on  request.  Just  mail  coupon 
...  or  see  your  Hartford  agent  or  insurance  broker. 
In  over  5000  communities  you  can  locate  your 
Hartford  agent  by  calling  Western  Union  by  num¬ 
ber,  asking  for  "Operator  25.” 
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HARTFORD  LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
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Phttse  send  free  copies  of  "  I  Catastrophe  Plan  for 
Publishers"  and  If^orksheets. 


does  not  depend  on  spring* 
to  bold  plates.  Quick 
action.  Fastest  printing 
speeds.  Safest. 

Send  tor  Catalog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Color^From 
To  GimbeVs 

By  Jerry  Walker 

In  a  Fifth  Avenue  store  where 
Tiffany  &  Co.  used  to  dispense 
rich  merchandise,  and  in  Gimbel’s 
10th  floor  emporium.  CBS  proud¬ 
ly  but  only  hopefully  showed  off 
its  color  television  to  thousands 
of  New  Yorkers  this  week. 

Neither  the  experts  nor  Joe 
Public  found  any  flaws  in  the  end 
result  of  the  CBS  field-sequential 
system.  The  picture,  all  agreed, 
was  beautiful,  wonderful,  terrific, 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Court  Wants  More  Time 

Behind  the  draperies,  however, 
there  were  expressions  of  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  set-buying  pub¬ 
lic  would  “go”  for  color  in  such 
an  expensive  way  to  any  large  de¬ 
gree.  And  still  hovering  over  the 
demonstration  was  the  most  per¬ 
plexing  question  of  the  color  con¬ 
troversy  :  * 

What  happens  to  the  8,000,000 
or  more  receivers  now  in  use 
which  can  receive  only  black-and- 
white  pictures? 

By  Wednesday  night  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  put  in  even  sharper 
focus,  in  hard  black-and-white 
letters,  by  the  news  from  Chi¬ 
cago  that  three  federal  judges 
had  decided  to  hold  up  the  offi¬ 
cial  start  of  CBS  color  television 
until  they  have  a  chance  to  “do 
a  lot  of  reading”  and  pondering. 

Hopes  of  the  CBS  executives 
dwindled  and  despair  pushed  from 
their  minds  the  glowing  praise 
heaped  by  the  critics  upon  this 
week’s  demonstration.  It  really 
looked  as  if  CBS  color  TV,  in  its 
neat  little  package  from  Tiffany’s, 
would  be  “reduced  for  clearance” 
in  Gimbel’s  basement. 

Sitdown  Is  Alleged 

Although  one  set  manufacturer 
after  another — even  John  S.  Meek 
who  had  hit  the  hardest  on  the 
“Rube  Goldberg”  theme — had 
turned  around  and  announced 
willingness  to  make  adapters  and 
converters.  CBS  Counsel  Samuel 
Roseman  told  the  three-judge 
court  in  Chicago  that  set  manu¬ 
facturers  were  guilty  of  a  sit- 
down  strike  against  CBS  color. 

Asking  what  was  “magic”  any¬ 
how  about  Nov.  20  as  the  date 
for  letting  CBS  color  go  on  a 
commercial  basis,  the  court  saw 
no  harm  in  postponing  the  FCC’s 
order.  This  delay  may  run  for 
a  week  or  for  months — the  case 
will  go  to  the  Supreme  Court — 
if  the  judges  take  the  time  to  re¬ 
view  all  of  the  testimony  from 
the  FCC  hearings  over  a  period 
of  two  years. 

It  was  RCA’s  victory  after  a 
temporary  triumph  by  CBS.  It 
might  also  amount  to  a  personal 


Tiffany*$ 

Basement 

defeat  for  Arthur  Godfrey,  who 
was  scheduled  to  be  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  star  on  color  television. 

By  beating  the  gun  on  FCC’s 
date,  the  CBS  “experimental”  tele¬ 
casts  in  color  won  a  tremendous 
amount  of  publicity  for  CBS, 
which  has  no  TV  sets  to  sell,  but 
that  same  publicity  could  boom¬ 
erang  to  the  extent  that  the  big 
Christmastime  increase  in  the 
video  audience  may  be  slowed 
down.  Only  some  effective  pub¬ 
licity  given  to  the  court’s  delay 
in  color  TV  can  offset  the  drop 
which  most  stores  have  reported, 
though  some  attribute  the  sales 
decline  more  to  the  new  excise 
tax. 

Just  Like  Four  Years  Ago 

An  obvious  observation  at  the 
old  Tiffany  store  was  that  the 
color  reception  merely  equalled 
what  had  been  demonstrated  four 
years  ago,  on  the  same  small 
scale.  The  attractive  model,  who 
tossed  vari-hued  scarves  all  about, 
bit  into  a  luscious  red  apple,  just 
as  she  did  four  years  ago,  and 
with  the  same  difficulty  of  trying 
to  masticate  the  chunk  while  she 
continued  with  the  spiel. 

There  were  really  two  new  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  show.  One  was  the 
“slave  set”  on  which  the  seven- 
inch  picture  was  shown.  This  aux¬ 
iliary  set,  somewhat  larger  than 
an  ordinary  table  model  radio, 
got  its  picture  by  parasiting  on  a 
black-and-white  console  model. 

An  alleged  16-inch  picture, 
much  more  attractive  than  the 
smaller  one,  showed  up  on  a  large 
console  model  by  use  of  a  mag¬ 
nifying  glass.  It  recalled  what  Dr. 
Allen  B.  DuMont,  who  has  noth¬ 
ing  but  radio  and  TV  on  his  cart 
(“no  refrigerators”),  has  been  tell¬ 
ing  the  press  and  others:  That  the 
public  is  demanding  large  screen 
television  and  that  the  CBS  sys¬ 
tem  would  require  a  whirling  disc 
of  tremendous  size  to  bring  in 
color  pictures  on  such  a  set  as 
DuMont’s  30-inch  diameter  direct- 
view  tube. 

An  important  point  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  by  RCA  Counsel  John  T. 
Cahill  was  that  90%  of  the  sets 
now  being  sold  have  picture  tubes 
of  16  inches  or  larger.  RCA’s 
main  point  was  that  its  system, 
when  fully  developed,  would  be 
compatible  —  you  wouldn’t  need 
any  attachment  to  the  present  sets 
to  receive,  in  black-and-white, 
what  is  transmitted  in  color.  Em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  also  on  the 
claim  that  the  RCA  picture  would 
be  nine  times  brighter  than  the 
CBS  picture  and  “without  the 
annoying  effects  of  flicker.” 


In  the  CBS  demonstration  no 
complaints  about  “flicker”  were 
heard,  but  there  was  some  com¬ 
ment  as  to  the  remnants  of  color 
images  before  the  eyes  for  a  few 
moments  after  viewing  a  picture. 
The  sensation  was  less  after  see¬ 
ing  a  Van  Gogh  painting  than 
after  viewing  marionettes  in  red 
pajamas. 

Television  set  manufacturers,  in 
conference  in  New  York,  admitted 
privately  they  were  pleased  with 
the  Chicago  court  action  but 
moaned  that  they  had  many  more 
pressing  problems  than  color  TV, 
such  as  an  impending  shortage  of 
component  parts,  and  a  huge  holi¬ 
day  inventory  in  stores.  TV  broad¬ 
casters  had  other  problems,  too, 
such  as  an  impending  strike  of 
performers,  criticism  by  FCC 
Commissioner  Hennock  that  pro¬ 
grams  over-reach  the  bounds  of 
good  taste,  and  an  attack  by 
churchwomen  on  the  blatant  blasts 
for  beer. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau 
cautioned  merchants  against  ad¬ 
vertising  which  misleads  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  to  the  excise  tax.  It’s  a 
tax  upon  the  manufacturer’s  price, 
not  upon  the  retail  price;  what’s 
more  there  has  always  been  a  tax 
on  the  radio  component  parts  of 
a  video  set. 

It’s  a  Shame! 

One  large  newspaper  called 
upon  its  chief  broadcasting  execu¬ 
tive  to  draw  up  a  guide  for  the 
advertising  department  on  the 
facts  about  color,  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  publication  of  wild  or 
false  claims  in  advertising,  refer¬ 
ring  to  adapters,  converters,  etc. 

That  appears  now  to  be  a  moot 
matter,  as  they  say  in  law.  More 
up-to-the-minute  is  the  copy  for 
selling  black-and-white  sets,  and 
full  pages  placed  by  the  American 
Television  Dealers  and  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  this  week  out¬ 
ran  even  the  perspiration  copy¬ 
writers  with  a  tear  jerker  theme: 
“There  Are  Some  Things  a  Son  or 
Daughter  Won’t  Tell  You!” 

Quote:  How  can  a  little  girl 
describe  a  bruise  deep  inside? 
No,  your  daughter  won’t  ever  tell 
you  the  humiliation  she’s  felt  in 
begging  those  precious  hours  of 
television  from  a  neighbor.  End 
quote. 

We’re  ashamed. 


Pittsburgh  Survey 

continued  from  page  60 


Sports  Events 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  sports 
attractions  that  did  not  have  large 
advanced  sales,  had  suffered  in 
gate  receipts.  Estimates  were  as 
much  as  50%  decline. 

Transportation  Services  and 
Agencies 

Nine  firms  were  interviewed. 
Five  of  these  firms  reported  de¬ 
creases  of  10  to  25%  in  passen¬ 


gers.  Increased  neighborik^ 
shopping  and  reduced  attendaKt 
at  concerts,  sports,  night  chh, 
etc.,  were  given  as  reasons. 

One  interesting  sidelight  was  tig 
comment  to  the  effect  that  passea- 
gers  complained  more  about 
lays  and  slow  schedules  when  flgy 
had  no  newspapers  to  read. 

Miscellaneous  Home  Prooocis 

Ten  firms  were  included  in  this 
group,  representing  a  range  of 
products  from  records  to  stem 
windows.  Five  firms  reported  d^ 
creases  of  15  to  50%.  Three  othen 
reported  business  below  expecta¬ 
tions  and  only  one  business  re¬ 
ported  business  up  to  expectatiois. 

Why  They  Like  Papers 

In  addition  to  facts  and  figures, 
the  KMG  survey  also  recoreWthe 
comments  of  the  persons  inter¬ 
viewed.  They  ranged,  naturally, 
from  high  praise  of  newspapento 
the  critical,  with  many  rathe 
humorous. 

Here  are  some  random  com¬ 
ments  of  why  people  like  the  newv 
papers: 

“I  like  to  absorb  news  at  a  con¬ 
venient  time.” 

“Can’t  sit  and  wait  for  news  oo 
radio.  I  like  to  relax  with  the  pa¬ 
per.” 

“With  radio,  can’t  turn  back  to 
prove  a  point.” 

“Too  many  unfounded  nimon 
without  the  newspaper.” 

“My  neighbor  came  in  to  bor¬ 
row  paper  —  she  said  she  never 
realized  how  much  she  missed  j 
them  for  the  kitchen  floor  and  for 
wrapping  up  the  garbage.” 

“They’ve  done  very  well  —  1 
don’t  see  how  they  can  be  im¬ 
proved  upon.” 

The  persons  interviewed  were 
equally  quick  to  answer  when 
asked  how  the  newspapers  could 
do  a  better  job  when  they  start 
up  again. 

Several  persons  wanted  it  known 
that  they  were  irritated  because 
the  runover  guide  gave  them  a 
bum  steer  occasionally. 

W  hat  They  Don’t  Like 

Here  are  some  of  the  critical 
comments: 

“I’m  against  use  of  small  type 
(agate)  in  vital  statistics,  sports, 
etc.” 

“Sometimes  stories  are  not 
checked.” 

“Too  many  crimes  and  homr 
on  page  one.  Interesting  things 
are  hidden.” 

“I  think  newspapers  are  pretty 
full  of  propaganda.” 

“Leave  a  little  bit  more  of  the 
murder  stories  out.  Newspapen  | 
should  play  up  good  speakers,  » 
church  news.” 

“Just  try  to  avoid  anything  like 
this  happening  again.” 

“There’s  too  much  political  fa¬ 
voritism.” 

“There’s  too  much  murder  and 
scandal — horrible  pictures.” 

“Editorials  are  often  contradic¬ 
tory.  Guess  it’s  impossible  to 
avoid.” 

“Too  much  politics,  confuse 
people.  Otherwise,  no  complaints. 
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books  in  review 

3000  Tongue  Troublers 
Correctly  Pronounced 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUord 

Graduate  School  oi  Joumalism.  Columbia  University.  New  York 


ttif  \mericak  pronouncing 
^  mctionary  of  troublesome 
WORD''  Ry 

York:  Thomay  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
399  pp.  $4.50. 


"All  a  news  writer  really 
needs,”  Ben  Hecht  once  remarked 
with  Hechtian  over-simplification, 
“is  a  flair  for  verbs  that  make  the 
paper  curl.”  Or  as  Jack  Lait  put 
it,  “a  knack  of  finding  facts  that 
make  enough  readers  exclaim, 
‘Well,  I’ll  be  damned!’  ” 

Of  late,  something  new  has  been 


added: 

News  will  never  again  in  our 
lifetime  be  simple.  It  has  to  be 
correctly  understood  and  clarified 
and  often  correctly  spoken.  Not 
only  newspapers,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  have  made  standard  pro¬ 
nunciation  a  necessary  item  of  edi¬ 
torial  equipment.  Newsmen’s  ap¬ 
pearance  on  university  rostrums,  at 
forums,  and  other  public  places  of 
intellectual  awareness  has  made 
faulty  speech  a  disclosure  of  in¬ 


competence. 

*  «  « 


Cabell  Greet  of  Columbia 
University  has  published  two  edi¬ 
tions  of  “recommended  pronuncia¬ 
tions”’  for  CBS.  Now  Frank  O. 
Colby,  syndicated  columnist  of 
grammar  in  300  newspapers,  has 
published  the  newest  volume: 
“3000  words  most  commonly  mis- 
pronuonced.” 

Take  altimeter  and  kilometer, 
he  suggests.  Words  ending  in  me¬ 
ter,  he  explains,  are  of  two  mean¬ 
ings:  instruments  of  measure  and 
units  of  measure.  Instrument  words 
are  accented  on  the  second  syllable 
only;  unit-of-measiire  words  on  the 
first  syllable  with  a  secondary  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  third  syllable.  Al-TIM- 
uh-ter  is  widely  mispronuonced. 

KIL-uh-mee-ter,  a  unit  of  meas¬ 
ure  equivalent  to  nearly  five- 
eighths  of  a  mile,  is  even  more 
commonly  misspoken. 

_  Berserk,  meaning  frenzied  or 
violently  destructive,  should  be  ac¬ 
cented  on  the  first  syllable:  BURR- 
surk.  The  common  American  pro¬ 
nunciation,  burr-SURK.  has  no 
dictionary  recognition.  Somewhat 
akin  to  berserk  is  rapine,  and  just 
as  frequently  mispronounced.  It 
should  be  RAP-in  with  the  -in 
rhyming  with  pin.  It  commonly  is 
miscalled.  RAY-peen  or  RAY- 
pine.  Any  way  you  pronounce  it, 
it  comes  from  the  Latin,  rapio, 
and  it  means  to  seize  and  carry 
away.  The  English  noun,  rapine, 
means  the  act  of  plunder. 

The  verb  wreak,  Mr.  Colby 
warns,  may  mean  the  hurling  or 
^ging  about  of  punishment  or 
destruction,  but  it  is  not  correct¬ 
ly  pronounced  Hrecik.  It  is  REEK, 


to  rhyme  with  beak  and  week. 

«  o  « 

Waiters  in  good  restaurants 
have  taught  a  good  many  persons 
to  ask  correctly  for  WOOS-ter- 
shear  when  they  want  Worwster- 
shire  sauce.  And  not  quite  so 
many  salesgirls  have  taught  cus¬ 
tomers  to  ask  for  WOO^tid  and 
not  WUR-sted,  when  they  want 
the  fabric  spelled  worsted. 

The  author’s  ukase  on  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  either  and  neither 
may  upset  certain  commentators 
no  end,  and  doubtless  delight 
thousands.  “The  long  i  (eye) 
sound  in  either  and  neither,"  Mr. 
Colby  declares,  “has  never  pre¬ 
vailed  in  American  speech.  The 
words  should  be  pronounced  EE- 
ther  and  NEE-ther.” 

Apparently  no  one  knows  how  j 
the  eye-ther  and  nye-ther  pronun- ' 
ciations  started,  Mr.  Colby  de- 1 
dares.  But  it  is  a  fact,  he  argues, 
“that  to  the  average  American, 
except  possibly  along  the  Eastern 
Seabord,  there  is  something  prig¬ 
gish  in  the  eye-ther  and  nye-ther 
pronunciations,  which  H.  L,  Men¬ 
cken  calls  ‘conscious  affectation’.” 

The  author  gives  meanings  as 
well  as  pronunciations  for  each 
of  his  3000  tongue-troublers.  Mel- 
livorous,  pronounced  mu-LIV-uh- 
russ,  means  -honey  -  eating.  Pani- 
vorous  spoken  puh-NIV-uh-russ, 
means  bread-eating,  and  aurivor- 
ous,  which  might  apply  equally  to 
certain  acids  or  to  Marshall  Plan 
countries  in  Europe,  means  gold¬ 
eating. 

Mr.  Colby’s  volume  contains 
well-written,  illuminating  chapters 
on  standard  American  speech,  on 
public  speaking,  on  the  speaking 
voice,  and  on  microphone  tech¬ 
nique. 

Newest  Slang  Dictionar'y 
Defines  35.000  Terms 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  SLANG  AND  UN¬ 
CONVENTIONAL  ENGLISH.  By 

Eric  Partridge.  (Third  Edition) 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

1.230  pp.  $11.60. 

A  “gentleman  in  brown”  —  and 
I  hope  you  never  saw  one  —  is  a 
bedbug.  Slangwise,  that  is.  And  if 
someone  threatens  to  “knock  the 
daylights  out  of  you,”  he  means 
he  will  black  your  eyes  till  you 
can’t  see  daylight  with  them.  Folks 
have  been  threatening  this,  Mr. 
Partridge  points  out,  since  1750. 
And  a  bedbug  has  been  a  gentle¬ 
man — in  brown — since  1885. 

This  is  a  learned  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  book.  Its  only  serious  fault  is 
that  it’s  too  heavy  to  read  in  bed. 
Unless,  that  is,  one  has  a  “fag”  to 
hold  it.  And  a  fag,  we  read,  is 
a  boy  to  do  one’s  menial  labor. 
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Over  600,000  Bell  Telephone  People 
Are  Helping  to  Get  Things  Done 


It  takes  many  things,  all  put  together,  to 
provide  good  telephone  service  for  a  big  and 
busy  Nation. 

There  are  telephone  instruments  and  switch¬ 
boards  and  buildings  and  almost  endless  miles 
of  wires  and  cables  across  the  country. 

These  are  important.  But  they  could  not 
possibly  do  the  job  without  the  skill,  loyalty 
and  courtesy  of  more  than  600.000  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  men  and  women. 

That  is  the  vital  human  force  that  puts  life 
into  all  of  this  telephone  equipment  and  makes 
it  work  smoothly  and  efficiently  for  millions  of 
people.  That  is  the  priceless  asset  of  the  Nation’s 
telephone  system. 

Essential  as  they  are  in  peace,  the  skill,  cour¬ 
tesy  and  energy  of  Bell  Telephone  people  are  of 
even  greater  value  in  time  of  national  defense. 
They  are  now  helping  the  country’s  industries 
and  armed  forces  to  get  things  done. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Sigma  Delta  Chi 

continued  from  page  7 


ers,  he  said,  “unless  newspapers 

the  ball  television  and  the  |  ^ 

other  as  the  rail-  jl  \  V  ^ 

to  the  buses  &  .  \A 

planes  years  m  B  V  \  V^. 

publish-  ■  V 

more  time  ■  W  \^'  ' 

and  money  on  printing  plants  than  I  f/  ^  •' 

news  ^^'1  i  ‘  '  *  *- 

the  continuing  If  ^ 

Edi-  B  ^  .'. 

some  research  B  B 

schools  as  B  ^  B 

from  the 

Gallup  Rudolf  g  - ■ 

“We  have  been  how  to  I 

from  r  '^B  ’ 

readership  and  readability  studies  lij^B 
with  other  significant  data  about 

the  impact  of  various  communica-  SIGMA  DFXTA  CHI  OFFICERS  (Left  to  right)  Seated;  Charles  C.  Cla^on,  firrf  vicepresident;  Joh 
tion  media  on  the  reader  and  list-  M.  McCleUand,  Jr,,  pre  '  ‘  „...,„ 

ener.  Alden  C.  Waite,  vicepre 

“From  this  period,  in  which  the  executive  counc 

emphasis  has  been  on  correlation, 

I  think  we  are  now  beginning  to  Miami  Professional  Cha 
enter  the  most  important  period  in  cited  as  having  given  th« 
which  journalism  may  well  become  service  to  the  Quill  during 
a  science  as  well  as  an  art — a  pe-  The  Washington  Pr< 
riod  in  which  research  men  will  Chapter  was  named  as  h; 
dig  more  deeply  than  ever  be-  the  best  record  during  the 
fore,  in  which  the  basic  princi-  Contests  and  Awa 

pies  of  effective  mass  communica-  The  North  Dakota  I 
tion  wiU.emerge  ”  he  said.  undergraduate  chapter 

Dr.  Nixon  said  scientific  knowl-  1950  Hogate  Professional 
edge  can  never  replace  intelligence,  ment  Contest  and  the  S 
character  and  courage  as  requisites  j^gta  State  undergraduah 
for  success  in  journalism  and  he  ^von  the  1950  chapter 
urged  the  fraternity  to  sponsor  ap-  contest, 
titude  studies  to  help  journalism  Other  undergraduate 
schools  do  a  better  job  of  select-  went  to: 
ing  students  and  giving  them  the  i-j-.  •  ,  •.• 

kind  of  training  they  need.  Mate-  ^ 
rial  for  such  studies  is  being  gath-  Collegian,  editorial  by 
ered  in  the  employers’  appraisals  *,'  •,•  d-  u 

sVmitttd  to  th/ America;  Coun.  .I^^S.  nS 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism,  ctraioht  Twau/«'<:tr>rv  \ 
he  said,  but  funds  to  dig  out  the  ^ 

meaning  of  the  data  so  far  have 
been  lacking.  .  . 

_  ,  .  .  Sports  stories:  Jack  ' 

Panel  on  Columnists  Columbia  Missourian. 

A  special  panel  discussion  on  Spot  news  picture:  / 
columnists  was  held  Friday  after-  smith.  Northwestern;  S| 
noon  at  the  University  of  Miami,  ture:  Morris  Briggs,  Kai 
Louis  Lyons,  curator  of  the  Nie-  College;  Feature  pictui 
•n^n.  Foundation,  was  moderator.  Clark,  Northwestern;  Sp 
Participating  were:  John  Crosby,  ture:  Charles  Voss,  Nor 
VcH  ForA:  Tribune;  Rob-  Campus  Magazine:  Te, 

ert  Ruark  United  Feature  Syndi-  versity  of  Miami, 
cate;  and  Inez  Robb,  International  vi  c  .• 

News  Service.  Details  are  given  .  Non-fiction  writing: 
on  page  72  of  this  issue.  Athenaean.  University 

Another  panel  discussion  was  ^ 

held  Saturday  morning  in  the 

Miami  Municipal  Auditorium.  Meridian  Staffers 
John  S.  Knight,  editor  and  pub-  r*  .  o 
lisher  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  fSte  bervicenien 
other  Knight  Newspapers,  was  Meridian,  Miss.  — 
moderator  on  the  subject  of  “Is  staffers  of  the  Meridian 
the  Press  Living  Up  to  Its  Re-  initiated  a  “We  Remem 
sponsibility.”  Participants  were:  gram  for  local  servicem 
Fairfax  Cone,  chairman  of  the  military  service  electee, 
board  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  National  Guard  and  Rest 
Chicago;  Frank  Starzel,  general  ber  called  into  service  f 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  derdale  County  is  givei 
and  Louis  Lyons.  Details  of  this  identification  bracelet,  a 


Z'D.m.II  wishes  of  the  people.  Late  laa 

Jr  011  V  ICTOllOS  week  it  had  won  the  Mayor's  ap 
^  ^1  #  proval  over  action  by  January  1. 

^CCp  Vn/lCirVO©  S  But  this  Mayoralty  victory  came 
^  j  only  after  Mr.  Clarvoe  editorially 

^5"  IGCir  tlGCOrCl  criticized  the  Mayor  for  being  “in 

no  particular  hurry”  and  then  pri- 
By  Campbell  Watson  vately  won  the  official’s  consent  for 

San  Francisco — In  contrast  to  action, 
honors  in  other  classifications  of  The  Proposition  1  triumph  is 
newspaper  activity,  an  award  for  only  one  phase  of  the  Clarvoe-in- 

spired  campaign  for  mental  health 
which  hit  the  big-type  stage  in 
1946  with  a  series,  “People  in  the 
Dark.”  This  series  won  for  A1  Os- 


editing  is  so  rare 
it  comes  close  to 
the  man-bites-dog  ^ 
category,  I  1 

In  the  case  of  ^ 

Frank  A.  Clar-  Nj 

voe,  editor  of  San  •  1%  c 

Francisco  News,  ^ 
the  tribute  comes  ‘  V“?Sr 
primarily  as  the 
result  of  two  cam- 
paigns,  one  of  BB-B 
which  has  been 
under  way  four  Clarvoe 
years.  In  each  Mr.  Clarvoe  has 

obtained  success  which  would  sat¬ 

isfy  any  one  but  a  newspaperman. 

So  his  projects  continue. 

The  News,  a  Scripps-Howard  tographer, 
newspaper,  has  been  persistent  in  hospital  in  < 
a  move  to  remove  Frederick  N.  Now  edit 
Houser  from  the  position  of  Cali-  full  decade, 
fornia’s  attorney  general.  This  with  the  p; 

eventuated  in  the  California  pri-  served  as  re 

mary,  when  Mr.  Houser  failed  to  city  editor, 
win  renomination.  eight  years. 

The  News  has  been  equally  de-  fore  becomi 
termined  that  the  people  shall  have  Shir 

improved  standards  of  mental  ^  shirt-sl 
health.  Latest  step  in  this  direc-  a  headline  < 
tion  was  a  campaign  for  a  San  ^jon  and  i 
Francisco  center  for  the  treatment  science  did 
of  mild  cases  of  mental  disorder,  hoodlums  “ 
Brought  before  the  voters  Nov.  7  the  need  to 
in  the  form  of  Proposition  1,  pro-  and  jabs  at 
posing  to  turn  over  two  presently  on  every  oc 
unused  floors  of  San  Francisco  ^ 

Hospital  for  this  purpose,  the  plan  g^ator  for 
2V4  to  1.  Your  Affaii 

Makes  Mayor  Move  its  inceptio 

Not  content  with  a  polls  victory,  “actually,  I 
the  News  immediately  pressed  for  I’m  a  repo 
early  action  on  the  expressed  he  declares. 


SDX  PANEL  ON  RESPONSmiUTy 

Press  Fulfills  Its  Duty 
And  Always  Improving 


Miami  Beach  —  In  a  special 
panel  discussion  during  the  annual 
convention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
here  last  week-end  there  was  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  that  the  press  is 
living  up  to  its  responsibilities  in 
this  country  although  exceptions 
could  always  be  found. 

John  S.  Knight,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Knight  Newspapers, 
was  moderator  of  the  forum  in  the 
Miami  Municipal  Auditorium. 
Participants  were:  Fairfax  Cone, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  Chicago;  Frank 
Starzel,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press.  New  York,  and 
Louis  M.  Lyons,  curator  of  the 
Nieman  Foundation,  Boston. 

Introducing  the  panel  on  “Is  the 
Press  Living  Up  to  Its  Responsi¬ 
bility?”  Mr.  Knight  observed  that 
“whether  or  not  the  press  is  re¬ 
garded  as  being  ‘responsible’  often 
depends  upon  the  background, 
education,  political  persuasion,  and 
social  convictions  of  the  critic.” 

Denies  .4d  Influence 

Mr.  Cone  denied  that  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines  or  radio  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  their  advertisers. 
“They  not  only  are  not  influenced, 
but  I  do  not  know  an  advertising 
person  who  has  ever  even  tried  the 
trick,”  he  said.  Acknowledging 
that  some  may  have  tried  it,  Mr. 
Cone  stated  that  “advertising  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  advertisers  they  serve 
want  only  a  responsible  press  be¬ 
cause: 

“Good  advertising  is  news  .  .  . 

I  good  advertising  makes  promises 
for  products  that  will  keep  those 
I  promises.  .  .  .  Bad  advertising 
I  makes  false  promises  and  contami¬ 
nates  good  advertising. 

“An  irresponsible  press  would 
allow  irresponsible  advertising, 
thus  reflecting  on  good  advertising 

.  .  and  sooner  or  later  rendering 
it  useless. 

“So  the  vast  majority  of  adver¬ 
tising  people  and  the  advertisers 
they  serve  selfishly  want  only  a 
thoroughly  responsible  press  and 
broadcasting  system. 

“And  this  we  now  have,”  he 
concluded. 

Deplores  Commercials 

Mr.  Cone  believed  that  radio 
could  have  done  a  lot  better  in 
Its  programming  and  its  commer¬ 
cials  and  hoped  that  television 
would  do  much  better.  He  de¬ 
plored  the  necessity  for  “endless 
re^tition”  in  radio  commercials. 

He  had  no  doubt  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  the  best  informed 
in  the  world  on  current  events 
I  doubted  that  “they  are  the 
inost  understanding.  At  least,  I 
wubt  that  most  of  them  have  any 
clear  conception  of  America’s  place 
in  the  world.  They  surely  can’t  get 
It  from  the  radio.  And  many,  too 


many,  1  am  afraid,  can’t  get  it 
from  newspapers." 

He  cited  an  example  of  a  72- 
page  Sunday  newspaper  containing 
35,000  lines  of  colored  comics 
and  350  lines,  of  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  news.  “I  admit  that  is 
the  worst  example  I  have  ever 
seen,”  he  said.  “But  there  shouldn’t 
be  any  such  irresponsibility  in  a 
field  where  the  need  for  full  re¬ 
porting  and  thoughtful  analysis 
now  is  so  vital.” 

Mure  Intelligent  Report 

Mr.  Starzel  said  it  “would  be 
smug  and  presumptuous  for  any¬ 
one  to  contend  without  qualifica¬ 
tion  that  the  press  meets  its  ob¬ 
ligations  every  day  and  in  every 
way.  That  would  preclude  any 
possibility  of  improvement  and 
no  one  engaged  in  this  business  of 
public  information  could  sensibly 
claim  having  reached  the  pinna¬ 
cles  of  perfection. 

"The  press  as  a  whole  is  with¬ 
out  much  question  giving  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  today  a  broad¬ 
er,  more  intelligent  and  more 
understandable  report  on  world 
happenings  than  ever  before.  Of 
course,  if  you  confine  your  ob¬ 
servations  to  single  units  or  even 
a  single  medium,  you  can  pick 
flaws  in  that  conclusion.  But  the 
press  must  be  considered  as  a 
whole  because  each  unit  and  each 
media  has  its  pLice  in  the  system. 

“There  is  liberal  overlapping 
making  it  possible  for  anyone  in¬ 
terested  to  obtain  without  serious 
effort  or  prohibitive  expense  an 
abundance  of  news,  views,  opinion, 
explanation  and  commentary  on  al¬ 
most  any  worthwhile  subject. 
Therein  lies,  in  my  judgment,  the 
real  test  and  constructive  answer 
to  our  question.  Naturally,  the 
press,  as  a  whole  and  particularly 
as  individual  units,  doesn’t  satisfy 
everyone.  The  primary  job  of 
the  press  cannot  possibly  be 
discharged  on  the  basis  of  never 
offending,  but  always  pleasing.” 
Mr.  Starzel  said. 

Service  on  Red  Infiltration 

He  added  that  in  recent  months 
the  press  has  “met  a  test  and  a 
challenge  of  impressive  propor¬ 
tions”  in  reporting  the  inquiries 
into  Communist  infiltration. 

“This  is  an  issue  charged  with 
intense  emotionalism,”  he  said. 
“The  press  dug  out  the  facts  and 
reported  them  fearlessly.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  it  has  also  main¬ 
tained  the  American  tradition  of 
fair  play  in  giving  accused  per¬ 
sons  an  opportunity  always  to  an¬ 
swer  the  charges.  Here  would  have 
been  the  golden  opportunity  for 
an  irresponsible  press  to  promote 
and  join  a  stampede  against  indi¬ 
viduals  and  minorities  rightly  or 
wrongly  caught  up  in  the  web  of 
investigation. 


“Instead,  time  and  again  the 
press  has  demonstrated  its  respon¬ 
sibility  by  affording  adequate  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  other  side  of  the 
story.  The  press  did  not  shirk  its 
responsibility  either  to  inform  or 
to  provide  leadership  but  did  so 
with  few  exceptions  in  conformity 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  our 
profession.” 

Mr.  Lyons  agreed  in  general 
with  both  Mr.  Cone  and  Mr.  Star¬ 
zel,  adding  that  the  reader  has  a 
responsibility  to  keep  up  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
and  it  is  the  press’  responsibility 
to  assist  him. 

He  observed  that  there  are  very 
few  assets*  more  important  to  a 
community  than  a  good  newspa¬ 
per,  and  there  is  no  more  of  a 
liability  to  a  community  than  a 
bad  newspaper  or  no  newspaper. 

Mr.  Lyons  deplored  the  growth 
of  one-newspaper  towns  but  ac¬ 
knowledged  their  growth  to  be 
the  result  of  economic  conditions. 
But  he  thought  the  reduction  of 
newspapers  and,  therefore,  reduc¬ 
tion  in  diversity  of  views  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  concerned  about. 

Unbeatable  Combination 

In  tribute  to  “working  newspa¬ 
permen,”  Mr.  Lyons  said  he  does 
not  know  of  any  other  group  that 
has  such  high  talent  and  capacity 
and  who  want  to  do  a  good  job. 
The  combination  is  unbeatable,  he 
said,  when  they  are  teamed  up 
and  work  for  a  responsible  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  concluded  that  it  is  a 
healthy  thing  for  readers  to  be 
critical  of  newspapers  and  said  that 
if  the  newspaper  fulfills  its  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  it  will  welcome 
the  opinions  of  its  readers. 

Mr.  Knight  said  it  was  his  ex¬ 
perience  that  editors  were  “striving 
valiantly  to  maintain  the  integrity 
and  truthfulness  of  their  news  col¬ 
umns.”  Answering  a  question 
from  the  floor  on  “how  a  reader 
is  to  distinguish  between  truth  and 
propaganda,”  Mr.  Knight  noted 
that  newspapers  carry  columns 
without  giving  the  reader  adequate 
information  on  the  background  and 
persuasion  of  the  writer  and  the 
origin  of  his  opinion.  He  thought 
the  columns  should  carry  that  ex¬ 
planation. 

Both  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Star¬ 
zel  agreed  that  reporters  of  the 
future  would  write  more  of  the 
background  of  the  news  day  by 
day  rather  than  leaving  it  up  to  the 
news  magazines  to  provide  it  once 
a  week.  They  agreed  stories  should 
be  “buttoned  up”  and  “pulled  to¬ 
gether”  every  day.  Mr.  Starzel 
said  there  is  already  a  great  deal  of 
this  being  done  and  he  could  see 
no  danger  in  letting  experienced 
reporters  write  in  this  manner  to 
aid  the  reader. 

■ 

'Welcome'  Edition 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. — The  Dunkirk 
Evening  Observer  published  two 
special  24-page  sections  on  Nov. 
13  to  welcome  the  opening  of  a 
local  steam  station  by  the  Niagara 
Mohawk  Power  Co. 


Convention  Elects 
3  SDX  Fellows 

Miami  Beach — ^Three  newspa¬ 
permen  were  honored  as  Fellows 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  “in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  achievements  in  the 
profession  of  journalism.”  Elected 
by  the  convention  for  this  honor 
were: 

Walter  Lippman,  editorial  col¬ 
umnist,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  editor, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  and 
Howard  Blakeslee,  science  editor. 
Associated  Press. 

«  *  « 

At  a  “model  initiation”  cere¬ 
mony,  nine  newspapermen  were 
inducted  into  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
They  were: 

Guy  Butler,  sports  editor  of  the 
Miami  Daily  News;  Thomas  E. 
Pennick,  editor  of  the  Palm  Beach 
Post;  Larry  Fanning,  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  Phillip  Wylie,  column¬ 
ist,  magazine  writer  and  novelist; 
Mike  Flynn,  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  Pan  American  Air¬ 
ways;  Arthur  Deck,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune;  Marc 
Rose,  senior  editor.  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest;  James  Juliam,  University  of 
Miami  journalism  department;  Ed 
Ray,  editor,  Orlando  (Fla.)  Senti¬ 
nel-Star. 


Botterton  Is  GM 
Of  Illinois  Markets 

Chicago — M.  F.  Batterton,  for¬ 
merly  director  of  sales  for  Illinois 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets  and 
more  recently  an 
account  executive 
in  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  has 
been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of 
the  Illinois  Mar¬ 
kets. 

His  appoint¬ 
ment,  effective  on 
Nov.  20  with 
headquarters  in  Batterton 
Springfield,  was  announced  this 
week  by  C.  E.  Phillips,  Rockford 
newspapers,  Inc.,  president  of 
IDNM.  Mr.  Batterton  succeeds 
Paul  L.  Gorham,  recently  resigned. 

Mr.  Baterton  began  newspaper 
work  with  the  Springfield  Illinois 
State  Journal  in  1935.  He  joined 
Illinois  Markets  as  a  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  in  1936.  He  spent  20 
months  in  the  Army  during  World 
War  II  and  retutrned  to  Illinois 
Markets  as  director  of  sales.  He 
assisted  in  developing  the  Illinois 
Consumer  Analysis. 

■ 

$600  for  Promotion 

San  Francisco  —  Contributions 
from  two  fellow-Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  received  by  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  War 
Wounded  Fund’s  “Operation  Tele¬ 
phone.”  The  Baltimore  News-Post 
sent  $5(X)  and  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  $100.  (E&P,  Nov.  11,  page 
34.) 
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PROMOTION 


It*s  Time  to  Be  Alive 
To  Broken  Traditions 


counties;  liquor  sales  by  counties.  /  fk  ! 

What  the  booklet  does  is  throw  /§^  •  I  £ 
important  light  on  a  $2,000,000,-  ^  ^ Cl^ 

000  market,  and  it  should  be  wel-  O 

corned  by  advertisers  and  agencies  Global  News  Map 


everywhere 


By  T.  S  Irvin 

Who  knows  where  ideas  come  15  years.  In  a  sense,  this  sum* 
from,  or  in  how  many  minds  at  up  the  whole  brochure — very  fig 
the  same  time  the  same  idea  is  ure  in  it,  every  fact  cited,  indi 
beating  its  way  forward  and  into  cates  a  steady  upward  growth. 


A  Global  News  Map — actiu% 

"m  "rw  mjr  _ •  _  c  *  ^  Collection  of  eight  maps  m  i 

TUUlLlUTlO  Morning  versus  Evening  folder  to  help  the  newspaper  reader 

J usT  AS  WE  feared,  there  is  some  jn  following  the  day’s  developments 
sticking  out  of  tongues  among  the  _has  been  prepared  for  the  Hart- 
New  York  newspapers  over  the  ford  (Conn.)  Times  by  Rand  Me- 
15  years.  In  a  sense,  this  sums  morning  versus  evening  newspa-  Nally  &  Co.  The  maps  are  of  a 
up  the  whole  brochure — very  fig-  per  question.  The  New  York  type  that  usually  sell  for  50  cents, 
ure  in  it,  every  fact  cited,  indi-  Herald  Tribune  was  out  a  while  but  because  of  a  quantity  prodne- 
cates  a  steady  upward  growth.  back  with  a  brochure  which  built  tion  order,  the  Hartford  Times 
As  the  1950  census  figures  be-  up  the  morning  newspaper  story  Home  Building  Institute  is  able  to 


expression? 


As  the  1950  census  figures  be- 


If  you’ve  been  seeing  the  Sat-  come  available,  this  same  fact  will  — hut  competitively.  Now  the  sell  them  for  20  cents,  or  25  cents 
urday  Evening  Post  campaign  cur-  emerge  for  newspapers  and  mar-  Journal-American  is  out  with  a  by  mail, 
rent  in  the  trade  books  and  in  kets  all  over  the  country.  And  mimeographed  “So’s  your  father’s 

newspapers  on  the  theme  that  it  it  will  become  important  for  every  moustache”  reply.  It  is  titled  Fastfinder  Directory 
“Gets  to  the  heart  of  America,”  promotion  department  to  com-  “Business  is  best  in  evening  field  a  New  “Fastfinder  Directory" 
you’ll  probably  have  that  thought  municate  these  facts  of  growth —  newspapers.”  Naturally,  it  makes  in  the  “Action  AD”  section  of  the 
when  you  see  the  splendid  new  which  mean  market  and  market-  a  good  and  persuasive  argument,  classified  ad  department  of  the  Sdi 
market  promotion  that  comes  this  ing  change  —  to  advertiser  and  But  our  argument  is  that  there  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News 
week  from  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  agency  people.  ought  to  be  no  argument  of  this  is  bringing  considerable  favorable 

Spokesman-Review  and  Chronicle.  How  important  this  communi-  character  at  all,  and  certainly  not  comment  for  making  ad  reading 


week  from  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  agency  people.  ought  to  be  no  argument  of  this  is  bringing  considerable  favorable 

Spokesman-Review  and  Chronicle.  How  important  this  communi-  character  at  all,  and  certainly  not  comment  for  making  ad  reading 
Because  the  Spokane  promotion  cation  will  be  you  can  get  from  in  public.  Every  newspaper —  easier.  The  directory  lists  seven 
is  titled  “Reach  the  heart— and  a  new  campaign  the  Chicago  Sun-  morning,  evening,  middle  of  the  major  divisions  and  classifies  them 
you  make  more  sales  in  the  Pacific  Times  has  just  started  in  a  list  day  or  night — ought  to  join  forces  alphabetically  from  air  condition- 
Northwest.”  of  trade  books.  The  purpose  of  on  the  idea  that  “Business  is  best  ing  to  warehouses. 

But  this  is  just  a  superficial  this  campaign  is  to  “alert  the  na-  *n  newspapers — any  newspapers.” 
observation.  Except  for  the  tion’s  advertisers  to  profound  Period.  Book  Store  Circulation 


observation.  Except  for  the  tion’s  advertisers  to  profound 
“heart”  idea,  of  course,  there  is  changes  in  the  Chicago  market 
nothing  similar  in  the  promotions,  over  the  past  decade.” 


In  the  Bag 


Book  Store  Circulation 

With  an  eye  to  increased  cir¬ 
culation  as  well  as  added  sales 


Spokane  has  been  using  the  heart  Just  one  change  will  give  you  ‘Sure  its  sew!  puns  the  Mem-  for  the  books  it  reviews,  the  New 
idea  for  some  time,  anyhow,  since  an  idea.  In  the  past  10  years,  Chi-  Wh's  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  York  Herald  Tribune  is  supplying 
its  Inland  Empire,  reaching  into  cago  has  had  an  increase  of  272,-  ®  simple  little  broadside  which  book  stores  with  a  two-color  decal 

Oregon,  Montana.  Idaho,  and  even  000  family  dwelling  units  —  a  details  results  of  a  recent  sewing  Fred  A.  Thomson,  circulation  pro¬ 
north  of  the  border  into  Canada,  whole  new  city — eight  new  famil-  contest  it  sponsored.  Shows  that  motion  manager,  said  more  than 
takes  on  a  heart  shape.  ies  per  block.  average  woman  who  sews  spends  1,000  book  stores  all  over  the 

Now  Is  the  Time  Is  Market  Different?  $9.64  for  notions  and  accessories,  country  have  tied  in  with  the  pro¬ 


takes  on  a  heart  shape.  ies  per  block. 

Now  Is  the  Time  Is  Market  Different? 

More  important  is  what  the  ad-  Now  it’s  true  that  any  alert  ad¬ 
vertiser  or  agency  prospect  will  vertiser  or  agent  is  aware  of  this 


contest  it  sponsored.  Shows  that  motion  manager,  said  more  ^nn 
average  woman  who  sews  spends  1,000  book  stores  all  over  the 


average  woman  who  sews  spends  1,000  book  stores  all  over  the 
$9.64  for  notions  and  accessories,  country  have  tied  in  with  the  pro- 
Now  it’s  true  that  any  alert  ad-  had  more  than  600  gar-  motion.  The  decal,  in  addition  to 

_ _ _  _*  .u:.  ments  entered.  identifying  the  store  as  a  special 

NEA  is  offering  Dickens’  “A  representative  of  the  newspaper, 


get  out  of  this  promotion.  The  growth.  But  traditions  harden  in  .s  mic.  ig  ^  u..  ^ 

Lswer  to  that  i^a  whale  of  a  This  business  as  in  any  other,  and  Christmas  Carol  in  strip  form  also  promotes  the  sale  of  mail  sub-  ^ 
lot.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  if  there  is  a  tradition  about  your  Jor  release  Noyeinber  20  to  scnptions. 

market  promotions  we  have  seen  market  that  has  been  upset  in  the  looks  good,  and  1 

in  some  time.  If  ever  the  adjec-  past  decade,  by  all  means  com-  promotion  for  it.  Results  Reminder  \ 

tive  ‘alive”  could  be  used  to  de-  municate  that  upset  to  your  ad-  strips  being  enclosed  in  a  The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Mormng  | 

fine  cover  that  reeks  of  ye  olde  —  - *  —  — 


Results  Reminder 

tive  ‘alive”  could  be  used  to  de-  municate  that  upset  to  your  ad-  >0/  The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Mormng 

scribe  a  piece  of  promotion,  this  vertiser  prospects.  Growth  is  the  co^f /^at  reeks  of  ye  olde  News  stamps  all  repl^s  to  cl^^ 

is  the  time.  In  every  respect-  simplest  change  to  communicate  Christmas,  carols,  and  what-  fied  ads  using  News  Iwx  nu^ 

in  copy,  design,  color,  idea,  fac-  —but  with  growth  come  all  man-  ^  the'^News  eot  results  ” 

tual  material — this  market  promo-  ner  of  changes,  and  these,  too,  ^ 

tion  is  alive.  should  be  communicated.  '  ndlDOS  GiVGS  PriZ©  F  ♦  D  i' 

To  most  of  us,  wherever  in  the  Down  in  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  To  Journalism  School  ^  °Y  I  Evenint 

■countiT  we  may  be,  Spokane  and  the  State  Times  and  Advocate  San  Juan  (P.  R.)  —  Angel  Ra-  awa^d  tours^f  tL  Adiro? 

us  Inland  Empire  seems  remote,  senses  the  need  to  communicate  publisher  of  El  Mundo,  has  Jack  MounSn  foreUry  preservei 

Yet  this  promotion  brings  it  right  growth  and  other  market  changes.  ,urned  over  to  the  Columbia  Uni-  a^d  36  medals  to  4-H  cl5bs  as  a 
set  excited  about  too,  and  is  out  with  a  8-page  mar-  versity  Graduate  School  of  Jour-  reward  for  their  forestrv  project 

thic  Viillinn  rJi^llor  mnrVt^t  o  mor-  L'pt  Hntn  thot  cKrtu/c  hrwu  __i* _  ..l  _  «  rwr\e\  _ j  i.  *  iCWaiU  lOi  inClr  lOieSiry  p  UJvv 


Romos  Gives  Prize 
To  Journalism  School 

San  Juan  (P.  R.) — Angel  Ra- 


ber,  the  News  got  results.” 

Forestry  Promotion 
The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  awarded  tours  of  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Mountain  forestry  preservei 


this  billion  dollar  market,  a  mar-  ket  data  booklet  that  shows  how,  nalism  the  $1  000  award  he  re- 
ket  that  is  growing  in  sales,  in  in  10  years,  the  market  has  grown  ceived  last  month  at  the  Maria  Dirortorv 

population,  in  home  construction,  from  279th  in  the  U.  S.  to  84th  Moors  Cabot  Convocation.  c  /  in-l  Press 

in  home  ownership.  -no  mean  change.  This  is  a  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  said  u 

There  are  pictures  that  show  simple,  factual  market  data  book-  the  money  will  be  used  to  estab-  ■  ■  «  v  TOrec 

you  what  the  market’s  wealth  let,  hut  it  does  the  job.  fish  a  new  scholarship  for  a  Puer-  wfilS 

comes  from-lumbering.  mining.  to  Rican  citizen  ^vho  meets  the  re-  . 

agriculture  and  livestock,  manu-  Ohio's  Two  Billion  quirements  for  admission  to  the  and 

factoring.  And  then  there  is  a  For  years  now,  the  John  W.  Srhool  for  the  academic  year  ?hen  reproduced  in  book  form 

pocket  built  into  this  brochure  Cullen  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  has  1951-52.  then  reproduced  m  book  to  . 

which  contains  “latest  facts  to  been  putting  out  an  annual  mar-  “This  is  the  first  scholarship  re- 

help  you  make  more  sales.”  These  ket  broklet  about  the  Ohio  Select  '«rved  exclusively  for  a  Puerto  oU,UUU  at  lU-Jjay 

“latest  facts”  are  in  a  series  of  List  of  51  “home-market”  dailies,  R'can  citizen  in  the  history  of  our  Indiana  Hobbv  ShoW 


population,  in  home  construction,  from  279th  in  the  U.  S.  to  84th 


in  home  ownership. 


— no  mean  change. 


There  are  pictures  that  show  simple,  factual  market  data  book- 
you  what  the  market’s  wealth  let,  but  it  does  the  job. 


comes  from — lumbering,  mining, 
agriculture  and  livestock,  manu¬ 
facturing.  And  then  there  is  a 


Ohio's  Two  Billion 
For  years  now,  the  John  W. 


pocket  built  into  this  brochure  Cullen  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  has 
which  contains  “latest  facts  to  been  putting  out  an  annual  mar- 


Business  Directory 
The  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Press 
has  announced  plans  to  publi^  » 
Guide  Book  and  Business  Direc¬ 
tory  for  the  Central  Willamette 
Valley.  The  directory  will  first  be 
published  in  the  newspaper  and 
then  reproduced  in  book  form. 


Rican  citizen  in  the  history  of  our 


folders  stuck  in  the  pocket.  They  and  always  it  has  impressed  us  as  School.  Dean  Ackerman  said, 
cover  “flow  of  trade,”  “service  to  an  intelligent  and  informative  job.  Applications  must  be  received 
_j — - M  >. -  — .  ....  -  on  or  before  March  1. 


advertisers,”  “power — irrigation,”  This  year,  the  booklet  seems  the  ""  oeiore  Marcn  1. 
“circulation,”  “data  by  counties,”  best  ever.  " 

“building  activity,”  ‘test  market  in  addition  to  explaining  the  88-Page  History 

r-  list,  and  giving  general  facts  about  Stuart,  Fla. — An  88-page  edi- 

^^***''  Growth  the  market  covered,  circulation  tion  was  issued  by  the  Stuart  News 

On  the  back  cover  of  the  bro-  and  rates,  there  are  pages  devoted  on  Nov.  9,  in  connection  with  the 

chure  is  a  graph  which  shows  the  to  color  availabilities;  to  automo-  joint  celebration  of  the  25th  anni- 
steady  upward  growth  of  the  Spo-  tive  registrations  by  counties;  food  versaries  of  the  county  and  City 

kane  newspapers  during  the  past  sales  by  counties;  drug  sales  by  of  Stuart. 


88-Page  History 

Stuart,  Fla. — An  88-page  edi- 


30,000  at  10-Day 
Indiana  Hobby  Show 

Indianapolis —  More  thin 
30,000  persons  trooped  throii|h 
Indiana’s  first  complete  Hobby 
Show  sponsored  by  the  IndiaiufO- 
Us  Star  this  month.  A  portion  of 
the  gate  receipts  from  the  lO-diy 
exposition,  staged  at  the  Sttf 
Fairgrounds,  will  go  to  the  Star* 
1950  Santa  Claus  Fund. 

More  than  80  exhibits  filled  the 
big  hall. 
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Newsprint  Use 
Continues  at 
Record  Rate 

A  record  amount  of  newsprint 
was  consumed  by  newspapers  in 
October— 420,786  tons,  the  largest 
consumption  of  any  month; 

A  near-record  amount  of  news¬ 
print  was  produced  by  NcBth 
American  nulls  —  545,806  tons, 
nearly  equal  to  the  May  record  of 
349,656  tons; 

Extra  and  regular  dividends 
were  declared  by  several  newsprint 
manufacturing  companies; 

More  newspapers  announced  in¬ 
creases  in  advertising  rates  for  Jan. 

1,  some  sooner,  because  of  the 
bewst  in  newsprint  price; 

Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  called  on 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  insti¬ 
tute  an  anti-trust  suit  against  news¬ 
print  producers; 

In  summary,  this  was  “the  news¬ 
print  situation”  this  week. 

Celler  .Asks  Prosecution 

Canadian  newspapers  reported 
that  unnamed  Government  officials 
had  said  the  U.  S  Government  can 
take  whatever  action  it  wants 
against  American  newsprint  com¬ 
panies,  but  it  cannot  touch  Ca¬ 
nadian  firms. 

Congressman  Celler  declared  his 
intention  of  reopening  committee 
hearings  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
passage  of  legislation  which  would 
require  that  newsprint  firms,  as  a 
condition  of  doing  business  in  this 
country,  maintain  records  here 
and  make  their  officers  available 
for  federal  court  subpoenas. 

Mr.  Celler  told  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  McGrath:  “I  believe  there  is 
a  clear  indication  of  violation  of 
the  anti-trust  laws  of  this  country. 
The  evidence  of  uniform  pricing 
practices,  historic  in  the  industry, 
shows  that  competition  no  longer 
determines  newsprint  prices.  In¬ 
stead,  deliberate  and  ‘conscious 
parallelism’  in  pricing  practices 
has  resulted  in  uniform  prices  on 
the  part  of  all  major  producers 
and  sellers  of  newsprint.” 

Output  Ahead  of  1949 

Newsprint  Service  Bureau  re¬ 
ported  that  Canadian  mills  have 
produced  66,502  tons  more  in  the 
first  10  months  of  1950  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1949. 
The  output  is  1.5%  ahead  of  last 
year’s,  while  the  output  of  U.  S. 
mills — 76,193  tons  more  than  last 
year— is  up  10.1%. 

ANPA  data  showed  usage  of 
paper  in  October  was  5.4%  greater 
than  in  October,  1949,  and  10.2% 
more  than  in  October,  1948.  The 
October  total  of  420,786  was  17,- 
tons  higher  than  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  last  April,  which  set  a 
new  monthly  record. 

The  high  rate  of  consumption 
*as  reflated  in  the  report  of  the 
International  Paper  Co.  showing 
Voa  sales  of  $354,395,047  for 
mne  months  ending  Sept.  30,  as 
compared  with  $304,526,393  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1949.  Net 
profit  amounted  to  $49,431,585,  as 
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compared  with  $35,813,590.  About 
17%  of  IP  business  is  newsprint. 

IP  gave  its  net  profit  per  sh^e 
of  $7.50  common  stock  (after  divi¬ 
dends  on  $4  preferred  stock)  as 
$5.48  in  the  nine  months  of  this 
year,  compared  with  $3.95  last 
year.  A  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  75  cents  a  share  on  the  common 
and  $1  on  the  preferred  was  de¬ 
clared. 

Directors  of  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Co.  voted  a  dividend  of  37% 
cents  a  share  (preferred)  and  75 
cents  (common). 

Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  sharehold¬ 
ers  will  get  a  60-cent  dividend, 
making  this  year’s  payments  total 
$2.10,  against  $1.65  last  year. 

Powell  River  Co.  Ltd.  voted  $1 
extra,  50-cent  regular  dividends. 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co., 
which  hasn’t  yet  announced  an  in¬ 
crease  in  price,  voted  an  extra 
dividend  of  60  cents  and  a  regular 
one  of  60  cents,  the  same  as  last 
year. 

Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  re¬ 
ported  net  profit  in  nine  months 
of  $1,723,992,  compared  with 
$1,174,008  in  1949. 

St.  Croix  Paper  Co.,  of  Maine, 
announced  a  price  raise  of  $6  a 
ton,  effective  Dec.  1,  and  James 
Maclaren  of  Canada,  giving  notice 
of  a  $6  boost  on  Jan.  1,  said  the 
new  price  would  remain  firm  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1951. 

Speeding  Controls, 

Ottawa  Press  View 

Ottawa — In  an  editorial  on  the 
newsprint  price  inrease,  the  Otta¬ 
wa  Journal  raised  the  question: 
“Should  capitalism  be  preserved 
from  some  of  its  friends?” 

The  editorial  pointed  up  the 
threat  of  wage  and  price  controls, 
stating: 

“Newspaper  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  have  long  discussed  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  possible  threat  to  such 
freedom  from  governmental  con¬ 
trol.  But  a  far  greater  threat  to 
press  freedom  could  come,  and  in 
fact  seems  to  be  coming,  from  the 
possibility  of  newspaper  extinction 
through  costs  making  publication 
impossible.  .  .  . 

“The  Ckjmmunists,  all  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  capitalism,  tell  us  that 
capitalism  cannot  work.  There  are 
times  when  we  are  made  to  wonder 
whether  many  capitalists,  and 
many  trades  union  leaders  who  say 
they  are  supporters  of  capitalism, 
do  not  play  into  the  hands  of  such 
people. 

“We  tell  ourselves,  as  friends 
and  supporters  of  capitalism,  of 
free  enterprise,  that  we  are 
against  controls;  against  such 
things  as  price-fixing.  Are  we  sure 
that,  by  permitting  this  race  be¬ 
tween  wages  and  prices,  with 
everybody  seemingly  out  to  grab 
the  largest  possible  slice  of  the  na¬ 
tional  pie,  we  are  not  inviting  con¬ 
trols  —  inviting  fixed  wages  and 
prices?” 

The  Journal  said  it  awaited  with 
interest  a  statement  of  the  facts 
behind  “this  heavy  new  increase  in 
the  newsprint  prices.” 

ir  November  18,  1950 


Costs  Force 
Dailies  to  Hike 
Rates  for  Ads 

Increases  ranging  from  about 
7%  to  20%,  in  general  and  retail 
advertising  rates  were  reported  this 
week  for  several  newspapers. 

Effective  Dec.  1,  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  will  add  three 
cents  a  line  to  its  retail  display 
rates,  a  rise  of  about  8%  on  tran¬ 
sient  advertising.  Benn  Kay,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  anounced  this  week. 
Transient  rate  has  been  36  cents 
a  line,  will  be  39  cents. 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily 
News  will  increase  general  adver¬ 
tising  rates  to  41  cents  a  line  from 
the  previous  38  cents,  a  gain  of 
almost  8%,  effective  Jan.  1,  1951, 
it  was  reported  by  Lee  Ellmaker, 
publisher. 

Increases  of  about  13%  will  go 
into  effect  Jan.  1  for  retail  display 
and  Feb.  1  for  general  display  on 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World  News,  Shields  Johnson, 
general  manager,  reported.  The 
open  retail  display  rate  will  rise 
to  $2.50  an  inch  from  the  current 
$2.20,  discount  schedules  remain¬ 
ing  unchanged. 

General  display  will  go  up  to  25 
cents  a  line  from  the  present  22 
cents.  Transient  classified  rates 
were  adjusted  Nov.  1.  Contract 
classified  will  be  adjusted  Jan.  1. 

The  Boone  (la.)  News-Republi¬ 
can  will  hike  its  national  ad  rate 
20%  Jan.  1,  1951,  bringing  it  to 
six  cents  flat  a  line,  Mary  Gold- 
thwaite  Garvey,  publisher,  said. 

Local  advertising  rates  on  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  En¬ 
quirer  increased  10%,  continuing 
a  two  percent  discount  for  cash, 
M.  R.  Ashworth,  publisher,  report¬ 
ed.  Open  rate,  per  inch,  was  set  at 
$2.80. 

Across  the  border,  the  Montreal 
(Que.)  La  Patrie  raised  general 
advertising  rates  for  Sunday  about 
17%  and  for  the  combined  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  editions  about 
14%,  effective  Jan.  1,  1951,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Albert  Girard,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

Sharply  rising  costs  led  to  the 
announcements,  according  to  the 
individual  papers.  At  the  same 
time,  admen  referred  to  increased 
circulation  and  improved  services. 

“Since  V-J  Day,  1945  daily  cir¬ 
culation  has  increased  28%, ”  said 
Mr.  Kay  of  the  Sentinel.  “Sun¬ 
day  circulation  has  increased 
23%.  Overall  expense  was  up 
63%. 

In  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Ellmaker 
said,  “This  is  the  first  general  in¬ 
crease  in  rates  since  May  1,  1948, 
and  aside  from  adjusting  levels  on 
our  local  rates  in  November,  1949, 
the  first  increase  in  local  rates 
since  the  1948  date.  We  have  been 
able  to  take  care  of  the  great  in¬ 
creases  in  costs  to  date  by  consum¬ 
ing  the  profits  from  increased  busi¬ 
ness,  but  the  recently  announced 
increases  in  paper  prices  make  this 
present  announcement  mandatory.” 


Patri  Column 
Dropped  After 
He  Plugs  TV 

Providence,  R.  I. — ^The  Even¬ 
ing  Bulletin  has  dropped  the  An¬ 
gelo  Patri  column  on  child  psy¬ 
chology  following  his  participation 
in  advertising  to  sell  television 
sets. 

The  Bell  Syndicate  writer’s  en¬ 
dorsement  was  carried  in  full 
page  copy  placed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Television  Dealers  and  Manu¬ 
facturers.  The  ad  was  headed: 
“There  are  some  things  a  son  or 
daughter  won’t  tell  you!” 

Mr.  Patri  was  quoted:  “Young¬ 
sters  today  need  television  for 
their  morale  as  much  as  they 
need  fresh  air  and  sunshine  for 
their  health.  ...  It  is  practically 
impossible  for  boys  and  girls  to 
‘hold  their  own’  with  friends  and 
schoolmates  unless  television  is 
available  to  them.  ...  To  have 
television  is  to  be  ‘cock  o’  the 
walk.’  Not  to  have  it,  well,  that 
is  unthinkable.” 

The  Bulletin's  announcement 
on  Thursday  of  discontinuance  of 
the  Patri  column,  after  many 
years,  said  letters  from  readers 
had  protested  the  columnist’s  en¬ 
dorsement  of  an  “inferiority  com¬ 
plex”  theme  among  children. 

The  newspaper  added: 

“We  will  not  permit  supposedly 
independent  and'  objective  experts 
to  pervert  their  positions  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.” 

The  Associated  Press  reported 
that  Mr.  Patri  had  said  he  was 
withdrawing  from  the  advertising 
arrangement.  He  was  quoted  as 
saying:  “I  will  never  advertise 
anything  for  anybody  anymore.” 

*  *  * 

Business  Manager  Joseph  B.  Ag¬ 
nelli  of  Bell  Syndicate  said  Mr. 
Patri  had  given  the  endorsement 
but  had  not  seen  the  entire  ad 
copy  beforehand  and  thus  did  not 
know  the  line  it  would  take.  He 
said  Mr.  Patri  had  offered  to  re¬ 
turn  the  check  he  had  received  for 
the  testimonial  but  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  (Ruthrauff  and  Ryan) 
advised  him  to  keep  it. 

Bell  received  one  other  com¬ 
plaint  from  a  newspaper,  and  it 
did  not  result  in  a  cancellation  in 
view  of  Mr.  Patri’s  withdrawing 
the  endorsement,  Mr.  .Agnelli 
said. 

■ 

BaiUie  K-War  Talk 
Broadcast  in  Britain 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  gave  his  recent  ob¬ 
servations  in  Korea  over  the 
British  radio  system  Nov.  6. 

Speaking  of  the  press,  Mr. 
Baillie  told  the  Britons: 

“Correspondents  are  going  into 
conditions  of  great  peril  to  get 
the  news.  One  of  the  U.P.  cor¬ 
respondents  escaped  a  trap  only 
by  swimming  an  icy  river  under 
fire.  Others  are  driving  all  night 
in  blacked-out  jeeps.” 
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wTUTE  for  latest  list  of  news¬ 
paper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAY 
BROS-  Binghamton.  New  York. 

SMALL,  southern  daily  for  sale  by 
o»ner.  No  brokers.  $75,000  (ap- 
prozimste  annual  gross),  half  down. 
W  a  steal  or  distress  sale  but  grow- 
inf  worthwhile  property.  Unless  able 
do  business  please  do  not  write.  Box 
»85«,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SItOKJAL  CAKTOONS.  Free  proofs 
to  editors.  Released  weekly  in  2  and 
3  column  sixes.  Midwest  Syndicate, 
Box  583,  I^eaton,  Illinois. 


Promotion  Services 


boomerang  dollar  buy-at-home 
ad  series,  promoted  so  successfully  by 
the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun,  now 
STsilable  to  other  newspapers  whose 
adrertisers  are  aggravated  by  compe¬ 
tition  from  nearby  larger  cities  that 
are  too  easily  accessible.  If  yon  need 
a  buy-at-home  campaign  that  it  differ¬ 
ent,  appealing,  logical  and  effective — 
this  is  probably  it.  Proofs  and  terms 
on  request.  Robbins  ft  Associates, 
1818  ^ith  Tower.  Seattle,  Wash. 


SCRE  WAY  TO  GET 
EXTRA  WANT  AD  REVENUE 


GIVE  your  staff  the  stimulation  of 
the  Howard  Parish  Service.  Practical 
ules-training  artirles  show  how  to 
•ell  better,  faster.  Hunch-packed  ez- 
ebsage  sections  provide  hundreds  of 
idess  for  realty  brokers,  car-dealers, 
stores,  service  Arms.  Many  special 
sections  (Gift-Guide,  Greetings,  Re¬ 
altor,  Credit,  etc.)  throughout  the 
year.  Personalised  attention  to  yonr 
problems,  too.  Write  for  sample  isane, 
full  details.  HOWARD  PARISH,  cre¬ 
ator  of  THE  WANT  AD  SERVICE 
that  Makes  Yon  More  Money.  Daily 
Sews  Tower.  Miami  82,  Florida. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANS 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
075  North  Chnroh  Street 
Rockford  Illinois 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3628 — 31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  T. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MACHINERY  aod  SUPPLIES 


Room 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
At  Public  Auction 


GOSS  rotary  press,  32  pages,  8  deck, 
adaptable  to  color,  2  pages  wide, 
23  9/16  in.  cutoff.  28,000  per  hour, 
Goss  high  speed  folder.  Q.E.  80  h.p. 
motor  with  auto  controls  and  6  p.D. 
stations;  stereotype  equipment.  Sale 
to  take  place  on  premises,  231  Lowell 
St..  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Toes.,  Nov.  21, 
1950,  at  2  P.M.  20%  deposit,  other 
terms  at  sale. 


MftrHTNFWV  and  STIPPIIES 

_ Compoqhiff  Room _ 

LUDLOW  MACHINE,  22%  ems 
equipped  with  Water  Cooled  Mold 
and  Tank,  Gas  Pot  and  Motor. 
$1,750.00  Cash.  FOB  New  York  City. 
PrintcraH  Representatives.  277 
Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. _ 

TYPESETTING  MACHINES 

2  MODEL  02  INTERTYPES  $13097, 
$16607,  with  qnadders,  saws, 
electric  pots.  AO  Motors,  and  10 
extra  lower  splits,  and  12  foots 
of  modem  2  letter  display  mats. 
Model  F2/2  INTERTYPE  $13876 
Model  31  LINOTYPE  $52650 
Model  22  LINOTYPE  $89443 
Model  8  UNOTYPE  $87471 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — N.  Y.  18 
BRyant  9-1132 

WTOSEL  heavy  duty  Electric  Galley 
Proof  Press:  No.  4  Hacker  Engraver's 
Proof  Press:  Model  25  and  825-0 
(power)  Proof  Presses;  2  Mashek 
48  z  65  Chase  Trucks;  35  z  48 
Eclipse  Model  2  Newspaper  Folder; 
Kemp  Furnace  with  spigot  and  Mar- 
gach  Molds;  Goss  full  page  Flat  Plate 
Shaver;  Hoe  Curved  Plate  Ronter; 
Goss  Curved  Plate  Shaver.  NEW  Hall 
Newspaper  Form  Tables  and  ‘‘Durar* 
light-weight  Stereotype  Chases.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc..  120  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York  18.  (Plant  at 
Stamford,  Conn.) 

FOR  SALE:  Late  Model  8.  14  Uno- 
types.  also  Model  C  and  CSM  la- 
tertypes  with  and  without  Qnadding 
and  Centering  Attachments.  Immedf- 
ate  Shipment.  Printcraft  Represent¬ 
atives,  277  Broadway,  New  York  7, 
N.  Y. 


HENRY  S.  ANTHONY  ft  CO. 
Auctioneers 
LOWELL,  MASS. 


Mbcenaiwoos 


$  FINE  NATIONAL  AD  SPOTS 
Alabama — The  Troy  Messenger 
veergia — The  Oordele  Dispatch 


Cartoons  — Features  Want 


WANTED — Editorials^  oartoona.  ate. 
witable  for  businese  legal  weekly. 
Mio  ad  and  circnlation  building 
Ideas.  Box  6819,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Press  Enginecra 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  praaset 
..  ,  ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  T. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

^Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
I  Newspaper  Conveyor  Installatlona 

•  238  R,  Victory  Blvd.,  Bnrbank,  Calif. 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolla— 
sheet!.  All  siset.  All  tywi  printing 
papers.  Box  6301,  Editor  ft  Pnblithor. 


CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  sise  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  pricea.  November  akip- 
ment  and  continnona  bookings.  In- 
qnlrios  invited.  Canadian  Newaprint 
Supply  Co..  Alfred  Horn,  870  Lezlng 
ton  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  T.  Tel: 
ORegon  9-3870. 


12 — HOE  units  now  available 
6 — GOSS  units  now  available 
100  HP  Motor  drive  AO  current 
HOE  quarter-page  folder 
Three  Kohler  reels  AC  motors 
S<X)TT  16  and  24  page  presses 
GOSS  16  page  press 
HOE  Curved  ronter  22  length 
GOSS  Curved  router  23  9/16*  length 
George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho 

FOR  SALE:  24-Page  Hoe  Web 
Newspaper  Press,  two  plates  wide, 
23  9/16*  sheet  ent.  With  complete 
stereotype  equipment  and  A.  C.  mo¬ 
tors.  Ready  prompt  shipment.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Connectiont. 


Goss  48  Page  Press 

3  DECK  high  speed  ro'sry 
Length  sheet  cutoff  22)<* 

Rubber  rollers  and  blankets 
-VC  antomatic  motor  drive. 

STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

.JOHN  W.  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

11  West  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


4-PAGE  8  Coinmn  Menteges  Folder 
and  32  x  46%  Reliance  Babcock 
Press  complete  with  motor,  chases, 
rollers,  etc.  now  running  on  onr  floor. 
We  must  make  room  so  first  $750 
takes  both.  Also  Model  Z  Linotvpe 
modemixed  with  Intertype.  $1,000. 
Grenada  (Miss.)  Sentinel-Star. 


DUPLEX  for  sale — now  rnnning,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  rubber  rollers, 
chases.  Buying  larger  press.  Avail¬ 
able  .Tannery.  Box  6822,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


DUPLEX  Tabular  press.  24  page. 
With  stereotype  equipment.  85  years 
old.  but  good  share.  Box  6824  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Picas  Room 


GOSS  4  DECK  Singlewidth,  with  Re¬ 
versible  cylinders  on  top  deck;  21% 
inch  cut-off;  A.  C.  Drive;  Complete 
stereo.  Perfect  for  color  comics  or 
all  Black. 

HOE  3  UNIT — 24-48  Page  capacity, 
end  feed  22  %*  cutoff,  rubber  roller#, 
AC  Drive  and  pony  antopiate.  Priced 
for  quick  sale. 

HOE-Z-TYPE,  23  9/16  inch  cutoff,  4 
Units  32-64  Page  .capacity.  Roller 
Bearings,  Steel  Cylinders,  Pair  Fold¬ 
ers,  Substructure,  Reels,  Tensions, 
Motor  Drives. 

SCOTT-4-MULTI-TYPE  UNITS,  32 
64  Page  capacity,  22)i  inch  cutoff; 
Pair  Polders,  Floor  Peed;  twin  60 
h.p.  drives.  Maximnm  color  flexibility. 
Available  immediately. 

GOSS-OCTUPLE  Donblewidth ;  21  % 
inch  entoff;  equipped  with  compen¬ 
sators  for  color  comics  or  all  black 
production;  A.  0.  Motor  Drive;  com¬ 
plete  Stereo. 

GOSS-OCTUPLE-^Donblewidth,  22% 
inch  cutoff;  equipped  with  compen¬ 
sators  for  color  comics  or  black;  com¬ 
plete  stereo.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-1132 


Box  6858,  Editor  ft  Publisher  | 

AVAILABLE  standard  newsprint,  all 
sixes.  S.  B.  Behrens,  115  Onderaonk 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Ever¬ 
green  6-0505.  One  of  New  York’s 
largest  converters  of  newsprint. 


PHOTO 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

ZINC  AND  MAGNESIUM 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  588  S.  Clark  8t. 

New  York  Chiengo 


SfciTOR  S  PUBLISHER  for  November  18,  1950 


off.  Complete  with  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Immediately  available.  Now 
in  Southwest.  Very  low  price.  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  88 
Gold  Street,  New  York  City. 

OUTLER-HAMMER,  two-motor  fnll 
antomstic  newspaper  press  drives  and 
control  panels,  220  volt,  3  phaas,  ^ 
cycle  A(j.  Complete  with  reafstors  and 
push  button  stations: 

One  75/7%  H.P.  erosahead  type, 
will  drive  3  or  4  nnita  at  moderate 
speed. 

One  40/8  H.P.  faceplate  type.  Will 
power  4  decks  single  width,  quad  or 
16jpage  tnbnlsr,  press. 

USED,  servicesUe,  recently  with¬ 
drawn  from  service,  reasonsbly  priced, 
immediately  svsilsble. 

The  Eastern  Color  Printing  Oo. 

‘  Waterbary  20,  Conn. 


GOSS  20  and  28  page  preat,  22M' 
cut-off.  AC  drive,  casting  equipment. 
George  C.  Oxford.  Boise.  Idaho. 


WANTED — FLATBED  AND  KOTARY 
PRESSES.  Any  make.  Hat  rollera.  All 
kinds  of  itereotype  equinmsnt.  Lino¬ 
type  and  Intertype  machines. 

RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO..  INC. 

503 — 4tb  Ave.  8. 

_ Minneapolia,  Minn. _ 

WANTED:  Small  rotary  press  with 
stereotype  equipment.  22  %*  ent-ofl. 
Needed  now  for  qniek  cash  deal.  Box 
6753,  Editor  ft  Publiiher. _ 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  Plate  Press  20- 
24  pages.  Stereotype  Machinery  and 
Motor  Equipment.  Give  deacription, 
price  and  where  prees  may  be  seen 
operating.  Box  6797,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HOE  OR  GOSS  48-page  unit  etyle 
newspaper  press,  end  roll  feed  with 
paper  roll  brackets ;  standard  liae 
22%*  cutoff.  Send  full  description 
and  sample  newspapers.  Reply  Box 
6795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOOD  PONT  Antopiate  Machine, 
for  nse  with  rotary  press  length  of 
sheet  cutoff  22%*,  7/16*  stereotype 
plate.  Prefer  machine  with  vacuum 
back  attachment.  Write  Box  6796, 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


Wanted — I  WILL  PAY  COMMISSION 
TO  .VNYONE  WHO  CAN  TEX.L  ME 
WHERE  I  CAN  BUY  THE 
FOLLOWING  EQIUPMBNT: 

DIREfTT  CURRENT  MOTORS 
From  50  to  500  HP 
MOTOR  GENERATOR  SETS 
FVom  50  to  1000  KW 
DIESEL  GENERA'nNG 
PLANTS— AC  or  DC 
L.VROE  .VC  MOTORS.  GENERATORS 
And  LARGE  COMPRESSORS. 
COMPLETE  POWER  PLANTS. 

TURBINES,  TRANSFORMERS. 

MAIL  .VS  MUCH  DATA  as  you  ran 
and  advise  WHERE  INSPECTION 
can  be  made. 

COMMISSION  10^ 

On  nil  purchases  I  make. 

H.VRRY  JAWTTZ 

813-815  Eighty  Second  St..  Miami 
Beach  41,  i^s.  Phone  Miami  Beach 

86-48H9.  _ 

MAT  ROLLER,  light  weight  or  any 
full  page  roller.  Bench  Record.  Box 
101.  Bk^e,  Idaho. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
34  OR  32  pages  on  straight  rnn.  A.C. 
drive.  Private  party.  Box  6844.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


MACmNERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Bny 


WANTED 
COMPL.ETB 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

OOMPOSINQ  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Ffth  Are.,  New  York  City 
BRyant  9-1182 


MOTORS,  Oenerstors,  Transformers 
boneht  and  sold  new  and  rebuilt. 
ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Rochester,  New  York 


QOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  13H  iocb  printing  diameter, 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Oire  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1048, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEEDED:  Duplex  press;  must  be 
two-way  printer.  Send  details.  Box 
0754,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


UNIT-TYPE  semi-cjrlindrieal  Press,  4 
units  and  pair  folders.  Also  extrs 
couples  for  color  and  reversible  cylin¬ 
ders  if  available.  Piox  0744,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED  NOW:  New  style  ModeU 
20,  Models  8  and  14  Linotypes,  and 
electric  Elrod.  Send  full  particulars. 
Cash.  American  Printing  Machinery 
Oo..  Inc.,  88  Gold  8t..  N.  Y.  City. 


WANTED:  POWER  SHAVER 
Plattsburgh  Press-Republican 
Plattsburgh,  New  York 


WANTED — USED  electric  Elrod  in 
Mod  condition.  Oive  details.  Herald, 
Washington,  Indiana. 


WANTED  —  Direct  Current  Motors 
from  50  to  500  H.  P.  Also  Generat¬ 
ing  plants  and  MOTOR  GENERATOR 
SETS.  Mail  complete  nameplate  data 
and  I  will  wire  you  my  best  cash 
offer.  Harry  Jawits,  813-82  St., 
Miami  Beach  41.  Florida. 


wanted — 24  Page  Rotary  Press. 
State  age,  location,  price.  Box  6854, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOUR  Unit  Hoe  or  Goss  Press  with 
motor,  electric  drive;  also  automatic 
stereotype  equipment  end  feed.  22fl'’ 
cutoff. — January  delivery.  Write  ^x 
6787,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  wanted 


Administrative 


WANTED:  Head  librarian  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  which 
•eeks  to  expand  the  usefulness  and 
resources  of  its  librarjr.  We  invite 
correspondence  from  librarians  who 
know  newspaper  needs,  library  tech¬ 
niques  and  direction  of  a  staff.  Reply: 
Executive  Editor.  Minneapolis  Star  A 
Tribune,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Circniatloa 


WANTED  DISTRICT  man  capable  of 
handling  boys — PJiefor  married  man — 
draft  exempt — Will  consider  young 
man  willing  to  learn  circulation.  A 
permanent  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  Painesville  Telegraph,  Paines- 
Title,  Ohio. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted 
for  small  eastern  Oregon  newspaper. 
Experience  with  boys,  promotion  abil¬ 
ity,  and  permanency  prime  factors. 
Evening  Observer,  La  Grande,  Oregon. 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  take  charge 
circulation  (ABC  8,564)  and  want 
ad  department  on  this  32-page  rural 
weekly.  Write  experience,  references, 
and  salary  expected.  Press,  Lapeer, 
Michigan. _ 


SOUTHWEST  DAILY  has  opening 
for  hard-working  Circulation  Manager 
able  to  handle  all  details  city,  coun¬ 
try  and  mail.  “Little  Merchant 
Plan,"  (j^od,  permanent  opportunity 
for  experienced  man,  (approximately 
35,000  circulation)  or  trained  aaais- 
tant  who  is  ready  to  step  out  on  his 
own.  Must  be  a  producer  and  hare 
good  references,  'ftis  it  a  job  for  a 
worker,  not  a  desk  executive.  Salary 
will  improve  with  results.  Give  fnll 
details,  references  and  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  requirement.  Box  6828,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Circulation 

W'A.NTED  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  paper  in  Metropolitan  southern 
city.  Must  be  an  aggressive  promoter 
able  to  work  with  staff  of  diatrict 
men  and  boys  as  well  as  be  a  good  , 
administrator.  This  job  should  be  of 
especial  interest  to  exceptional  city 
and  district  managers  of  metropolitan 
papers  or  managers  on  smaller  papers 
seeking  improvement.  State  complete 
background,  3  references  and  salary 
expected.  An  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  right  man.  Box  6825.  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

WANTED  DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR 
capable  of  building  circulation  with 
carrier  boys.  Prefer  married  man. 

permanent  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Circulation  department.  Walla  Walla 
Union-Bulletin,  Walla  Walla,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLAS.SIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

DAILY  in  highly  industrialised  city  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Present  (Ilas- 
sified  Advertising  manager  being 
drafted  into  Army.  Staff  of  3.  Give 
age,  experience,  marital  status,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  expected.  Box 
6834,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Display  AdveitUng 

ADVERTISING  manager  for  old 
established  Southern  trade  paper. 
Good  salary  and  attractive  incentives 
(or  a  real  producer.  Give  complete 
resume  of  your  qualifications  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter.  Address  re¬ 
ply  to  Box  6748.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex¬ 
perienced  display  salesman.  Salary 
and  commission.  Give  fnll  particulars. 
Box  6775,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  Display 
Advertising  Salesman.  Must  be  good 
at  layouts,  able  to  handle  key  ac¬ 
counts  and  willing  to  plug  every  day. 
Ours  is  a  fifty-tbree-year-old,  seven- 

day  operation,  exclusive  in  the  field. 

Drinkers  and  high  pressure  artists 

need  not  apply.  Contact  Mr.  E.  A. 
Schafer.  Meridian  Star,  Meridian, 
Mississippi. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
Pennsylvania  daily.  Salary-Bonus 

Excellent  opportunity  for  young  man 
with  some  sales  and  layout  experience 
who  wants  full  responsibilities  of  ad 
department.  Send  fnll  information. 
Box  6814,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVER’nSING  salesman 
wanted  immediately.  10,700  ABC 
6-day  daily  in  16.000  progressive  col¬ 
lege  town.  Will  train  applicant  with 
proper  aptitude  and  educational  back¬ 
ground.  Permanent,  good  opportunity. 
The  Guide  and  Tribune.  Fremont,  Ne¬ 
braska. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman. 
Northern  Ohio,  six  day  evening.  Spare 
sold  on  weekly  minimum  contract. 
Must  have  the  "know  how"  to  serv¬ 
ice  and  develop  established  accounts 
and  aggressive  enough  to  secure  new 
Bccniints.  Box  6813,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.\DVERTISING  salesman,  top  flight, 
hard  worker,  good  salesman,  good  at 
copy  and  layout,  to  handle  retail 
accounts  for  combination  midwest 
daily,  salary  $90-$100  for  good  man. 
Reply  giving  experience,  references, 
family  status,  age,  military  status. 
Box  6836.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  opening  for  right  man 
Good  salary,  liberal  bonus  for  sales 
man-manager  able  to  do  lay-outs  and 
sell  in  highly  competitive  field.  Write 
in  detail  to  Recorder  Publishing  Co., 
Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania. _ 


IMIHEDIATE  opening  for  experienced 
young  man  on  display  staff.  Contact 
R.  V.  Campbell,  Zanesville  (Ohio) 
News. 


LOCAL  ADVERTISING  salesman,  ex¬ 
perienced  retail  merchandising,  good 
layout  and  copy  man.  Write  phone 
or  see  Erwin  Mans,  Jr..  Mansfleld 
News-Journal,  Mansfleld.  Ohio. 


MAN  WITH  heavy  claasifled  or  dis¬ 
play  experience.  Mme  news  writing 
experience  helpful  as  manager  of  a 
sound  weekly.  Must  have  car.  965 
start.  Air  mail  resume  to  Grafton 
Daily  Sentinel,  Grafton,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


HFXP  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXCEPTIONAL  YOUNG  EDITOR 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

CAN  grow  into  attractive  associate 
editorship.  QUALIFICATIONS:  Solid 
reportorial  background ;  i>eoetrating 
interest  in  government  and  public 
affairs;  top  character  and  professional 
references;  personable  with  ability  to 
get  along  well  with  associates.  In¬ 
quiries  will  be  held  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Please  give  complete  details 
and  if  possible  samples  of  writing. 
Box  6745.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — Topflight  Copyreader  to 
work  on  morning  newspaper  in  a  city 
of  400,000,  located  in  the  middlewest. 
Prefer  man  between  35  and  50  years 
of  a^e  with  at  least  5  years  of  copy- 
reading  experience.  All  replies  treat¬ 
ed  in  strictest  confidence.  Box  6801, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AGRICULTURAL  journalism  instruc¬ 
tor  wanted  in  eastern  college  begin¬ 
ning  in  February.  Salary  $4,200  to 
$4,500  for  nine  months.  College  de¬ 
gree  and  experience  in  writing  a^i- 
cultural  features,  minimum  require¬ 
ments.  Write  Box  6835,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  —  Strong 
community  weekly  in  East.  Fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  young  man.  $45.  Send 
experience.  Box  6843,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

EXPERIENCED  man  qualified  for  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  in  large  Eastern  metro¬ 
politan  ares.  Circulation  50,000.  Op¬ 
portunities  and  good  salary  for  right 
applicant.  Give  complete  backgronnd, 
experience,  salary,  references.  Box 
6832,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  SERVICE 
FILING  EDITOR 

SPACE  conscious.  Some  major  news 
service  experience  desirable  Draft 
exempt.  Married.  Top  salary  and 
benefits.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
6830,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  growing  New 
Jersey  weekly  with  5,138  ABC.  Duties: 
Assistant  to  managing  editor,  report¬ 
ing.  rewrite,  page  layouts  and  head 
writing.  At  least  one  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  Write,  giving  quali¬ 
fications  and  salary  requirements. 
PENNS  GROVE  RECORD,  Penns 
Grove,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  reporter-editor  for  staff  of 
large  midwest  semi-weekly;  fnll 
charge  woman's  page  and  county  cor¬ 
respondents,  share  of  general  assign¬ 
ments,  features:  fast,  clean  writing, 
copy  editing.  (live  school  and  work 
references.  Box  6846,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN — Reporting.  fea¬ 
tures  small  midwest  daily.  Camera 
experience  preferred,  not  essential. 
$40,  more  later.  Box  6826,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Mcctaanirai 


ROTARY  PRESSMAN  to  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  Pressroom.  24-P.P. 
Duplex.  Excellent  permanent  position 
for  the  right  man.  Union.  Give  ref¬ 
erences,  complete  details. 

General  Manager,  Dayton  Shopping 
News,  401  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton  2, 
Ohio. 


WORKING  FOREMAN.  Starting  rate 
$2.87  per  honr  pins  bonus.  Oive  com¬ 
plete  information.  Box  6776,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Dynamic  Florida  newspaper  offers  at¬ 
tractive  career  for  yonng  prodnctlon 
manager-engineer  with  native  axecn- 
tive  talent;  ability  to  get  along  with 
his  own  staff  and  aaaociates.  Must 
be  eager  to  keep  up  with  modern 
technologies  with  fierce  pride  In  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  staff  and  product.  Inquiries 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Please 
rive  complete  details  on  profeaslonal 
background.  Box  6746,  Editor  A 


background 

Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Mecluiakal 

morning  newspaper  in  northsa  ^ 
nois.  Ideal  working  conditions,  mu 
$88.68  for  40  hours.  Advantstis4 
elude  paid  vacations,  hotpitaUntha 
insurance,  sick  leave.  Good  coiiaS 
ty,  fine  schools,  easily  seetNiku 
parks,  and  other  recreational  tmii. 
ties  for  yon  and  your  family, 
or  wire  collect  to  Earl  E.  Anlniia 
Rockford  Morning  Star,  Rockltii 
Illinois.  ' 


PRINTER  WANTED 
to  handle  backshop  of  6-day  afteriMi 
daily;  2-machine  shop.  Priat^  4 

Eages  daily.  Lewistown  Daily  Iln.  si 
ewistown,  Illinois.  f 


NEED — EXPERIENCED  OPERATOl 
AND  MACHINIST.  Excellent  ps;  n 
right  man.  40  hour  week,  paiiiTies 
tion.  Blue  Cross  Paid.  Writs  lli 
Meyer,  Merrill  Printing  Co.,  Hiariik' 
Illinois. 


ALL  AROUND 
WORKING  FOREMAN 

FOR  small  morning  daily.  Most  kaiv 
machines.  Permanent  positios  viU 
splendid  organisation  in  fine  ulhp 
town.  Apply  at  once  to  auatfe 
Democrat  Messenger,  WsyaMkiii, 
Pennsylvania. 


OPERATOR  WANTED 
for  2-machine  afternoon  daily;  asv 

Srinting  4  pages.  Lewistowa  Dsfi; 
ews,  Lewistown,  Illinois. 


HAVE  PERMANENT  day  sitestim 
for  competent  operator  on  aftsraow 
daily  in  Midwest  city  of  40,000.  Daiw 
shop.  New  scale  $86.00,  40  boar  vitk 
paid  vacations  and  holidays.  Free  U 
insurance  and  hospitalisation,  gkk 
benefits,  profit  sharing  and  ptasia 
plan.  Will  assist  with  housing.  It 
amateurs  or  floaters  wanted.  L.  J.  le 
Neve,  foreman.  The  Commerciai-Nm, 
Danville,  Illinois. 


COMBINATION  PRESSMAN  it4 
stereotyper  at  once.  $2  honr,  24m(i 
tubular,  modern  equipment,  writi 
Dick  Reid.  Times,  Pekin.  Illinois. 


PRESS  AND  STEREO  Foreaa, 
Combination  man  experieneri  os 
Semi-cylindrical  Decker  type  Pnai 
and  Pony  Antoplate.  Permanent  peti¬ 
tion  on  growing  Daily  in  SontkvMt. 
Unorganised  shop.  Healthful  sltitiA 
and  climate.  Marvelous  opportaaitr 
for  right  man.  Write  Box  MtT, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  for  dsilT 
newspaper  in  University  town.  Ideal 
city  in  which  to  live.  Modem  plut 
with  5  machines,  two  teletypesetten, 
Ludlow,  Elrod.  No  pressroom  respon¬ 
sibility.  About  70  pages  a  week. 
Housing  available.  Man  now  foreau 
on  •  smaller  newspaper  can  qaslify. 
Norman  Transcript,  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 


W.4NTED — Rotary  pressman  to  take 
complete  charge  of  press  room.  8  pafi 
tubular  Duplex.  Excellent  pennaneat 
position  to  right  man.  Western  Peaa- 
sylvania  city.  Will  pay  a  nice  benai 
above  the  scale.  Write  Box  MSO, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  Linotype  Opersten. 
Steady  work,  paid  holidays,  intic 
ance,  etc.  Write  or  wire  Daily  Newt 
Publishing  Co..  Beloit.  Wisconsin. 


SAkfimea  . 

SPLENDID  opportunity  for  good  iv 
licitor  to  learn  radio  and  ineriaie 
earnings  in  major  metropolitan  i^ 
ket.  Submit  personal  and  work  W- 
tory  to  Box  6827.  Editor  A  Publither. 

WRITFRS’  SERVICES 


Lkeraiy  Agcacy 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  ^ 
elea.  Booka.  Fletion.  Plays  marw*^ 
Bertha  Klananer,  180  E.  40  Stn  *•  *• 

EDITORIAL  SERVICE 
Articles,  Essays,  Plays,  Novels,  Bajj 
ness.  Educational  Papers  EditM  ss* 
Planned.  Writer,  Inetrncter 
315  E.  68  St..  N.  T.  BU.  ' 
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instruction 


Ii«ntvyc—  Prindm 


AOOUBAOT^^PEED^D^R^TEED 


gniATIONS  WANTED 
AHministrativc 


ABLE 


hard  HiniNG 


PUBLISHER  OR  ttENERAIi  MAN¬ 
AGER  with  bmekground  of  exporienc* 
Md  training  under  one  of  country  » 
molt  cipnble  publishers,  desires  to 
mske  change  shortly  •***?, 

1st  Metropolitan  and  small  city  ei- 
oerienco  in  labor  negotiations,  buai- 
MS  olllcn,  circulation,  adTertlsing, 
promotion  and  mechanical  man^e 
ment  in  above  capacity.  Excellent 
record  with  an  ouUtanding  resnlt 
story"  in  each  position  held.  Let  me 
relate  this  story  by  arranging  an  in- 
terriew  at  your  convenience.  Age 
ST,  best  references.  Box  6772,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MAN  thoroughly  experienced  in  big 
and  small  daily  operations  has  jnst 
sold  his  own  small  daily  at  big  mark¬ 
up  on  high  earnings  record;  now 
available  to  manage  paper,  preferably 
Sontb.  Knows  how  to  handle  people, 
both  inside,  outside  office;  experi¬ 
ence  in  ads,  promotion,  writing,  edi¬ 
torials.  news,  knows  mechanical  end; 
age  43.  Box  6842,  Editor  Sc  Fnb- 
lisher. 


WILL  TOU  need  additional  manage¬ 
ment  in  19511  Experienced  executive 
in  small  town  dailies,  particularly  in 
advertising,  bnsiness,  promotion,  and 
civic  duties  is  interested  in  meeting 
yon.  Aggressive,  sober,  dependable, 
wsrpvoof.  Uninterested  in  opportun¬ 
ities  paying  lees  than  $5,200  a  year. 
Box  6857,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


ArtMs-Cartoonisto 


EXPERIENCED  Comic  Strip  Artist 
desires  work.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
6760,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED— INFORM  ED 
On  World  and  National  Affairs. 


Sharp  6nished  pen  and  ink  tecbnina* 


or  grease  pencil.  GOOO  ON  HE.t.DS. 


Avsilsbility  subject  to  proper  sever 
snce  notice. 

Box  6812,  Editor  Sc  Publisber 


CircalatfcMi 


CIRCULATION  Manager  seeks  posi 
lion  10,000-20.000  daily,  presently 
employed,  six  years’  experience.  Little 
Merchant,  ABC.  direct  mail,  motor 
rentes,  mail  room  management,  in¬ 
creased  circulation  25%,  revenue  35%. 


Write  Box  6727,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  12  years’  experience  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspaper.  Knowledge 
of  A.B.O..  mail  promotions  and  all 
phases  of  circnlation  department.  Age 
29.  married.  College,  was  also  cir- 
nlation  manager  of  small  daily.  Box 
®774,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Classified  AdwcitWag 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— 21  years 
smcessfnl  record  one  organisation, 
noronghly  experienced  all  phases  of 
ClMiS^  Advertising.  Metropolitan 

MfiA  mAsItMM.  _ _ _  m _ _ M _ 


and  medium  paper  service.  Top  nier- 
ences.  Box  6762,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


O^SSIFIED  MANAGER.  now  «m- 
pioyM,  seeks  similar  spot  on  pro¬ 
gressive  publication.  20  years  news¬ 
paper  advertising  experience,  all  de- 
psrtaents.  Draft  exempt.  Box  6848, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Adrirtfalt 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER. 
SALESMAN  OR  PUBLISHER’S 
ASSISTANT 

TOP-PLIGHT  thoroughly  competent, 
under  40,  draft  exempt,  18  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies  and  combination, 
major  accounts,  national  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Sober,  energetic,  realistic  line¬ 
age  builder.  Sparkling  layouts  and 
copy  that  penetrate  and  sell.  Now 
employed  as  advertising  manager, 
seeking  greater  opportunity,  fine  rec¬ 
ord,  best  of  references.  Prefer  east 
or  near-eastern  states,  other  offers — 
details  please.  Box  6770,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  Manager,  Salesman, 
45,  single,  seeks  new  connection. 
Good  sales  record,  layouts,  merchan¬ 
dising.  Southeast  preferred.  Box 
6667,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY.  News- 

8sper  Advertising  Manager.  Age  49. 

nV  two  newspaper  position  changes 
in  past  25  years — Entire  career  as 
successful  ad  director  of  local.  Na¬ 
tional  and  Classified — ad  copy-writer, 
agency  contact.  Listed  consistently 
year  after  year  Editor  A  Publisher 
Tear  Book  as  Ad  Manager  of  recog¬ 
nized  successful  sizeable  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Desires  new  environment. 
Can  furnish  nndispntahle  proof  of 
ability,  integrity,  and  responsibility. 
Excellent  health  and  habits.  Married 
— Protestant.  Reasonable  salary.  Box 
6815,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


D.  0.  CORRESPONDENT  avnilable 
to  cover  news  of  interest  in  yonr  com¬ 
munity,  on  assignment.  Knows  Wash¬ 
ington  well.  Retainer  or  fee  basis. 
Bex  6702,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Washington  eorro- 
spondent  for  trade  magazines  or  news- 
p^er.  Written  hundreds  of  articles. 
Knows  Government  bureaus.  Take 
any  writing  assignment  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Box  6750.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENT 
ABLE  WASHINGTON  CORRESPON¬ 
DENTS  are  as  rare  as  a  Presidential 
apology  to  the  Marines.  This  one 
covered  two  internationally  important 
industries  for  7  years;  will  consider 
one  more  column,  newsletter,  special 
representation.  Confidential  inquiries 
invited  from  reeponsihle  parties  de¬ 
sirous  of  superlative  work  at  commen¬ 
surate  cost.  Box  6808,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 


SmTATlONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


YOUNG  man,  25,  vet,  Amherst  B.A., 
Columbia  M.A.,  experienced;  owns 
ear;  best  qualifications;  references. 
Box  6697  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN  available 
for  small  city  paper  desk  or  reporting 
job.  Vet  with  over  4  years'  experi- 
ence.  Box  6743,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


CALIFORNIA  EDITORS 
REWRITE  man,  36,  now  on  coast 
wants  job  with  future.  15  years 
NYC  and  coast  experience.  Box  6763, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


CRACK  ER.TTLL  reporter  desires 
general  reporting  job.  college  gradn 
ate,  aggressive,  has  knack  of  meeting 
people,  two  years  experience,  can  sup¬ 
ply  samples.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
6661.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DOES  experience  mean  abilityt  Eager 
B.A..  25;  reporter  1  year.  Seek  re 
porting  or  copy  desk  job  on  midwest 
daily  or  weekly.  Draft  exempt.  With 
in  your  budget.  Box  6766,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


EDUCATED  EDITOR 
WHO  burns  (slowly)  to  point  the 
way — editorially.  GOOD  AT:  devel¬ 
oping  staff,  expanding  coverage,  de¬ 
sign.  Experienced  large  daily  report¬ 
er.  Background.  Now  editor  of  South¬ 
west  daily.  Box  6800,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  FEATURE  WRITER 
ONE  year  experience,  6  years  col 
lege,  wants  writing  job.  Minimnm 
weekly  salary  $70.  Box  6777,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTING,  editing  job  with  daily 
now  desired  by  editor  of  reglonM 
weekly,  29,  vet,  BS  Jonmalism,  go 
anywhere.  Box  6759,  Editor  A  Wb- 
lisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Ediloriel 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR — 7%  years 
newspaper  experience,  5)4  of  them  on 
the  desk.  82,  single,  draft-exempt. 
Available  immediately.  References. 
Box  6751,  Editor  A  I^blisher. 
WORKING  EDITOR  —  will  direct 
news  staff;  handle  wire,  make-up; 
write  column  or  editorials  if  desired. 
References.  Box  6752,  Editor  A  ^b- 

lisher. _ 

ABLE  copy  editor,  rewrite,  twenty 
years  versatile  experience  newspapers, 
government  publications.  Box  6804, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EDITOR  will  take  complete  charge 
editorial  end  small-medium  daily.  37, 
managing  editor  20,000  daily.  Can 
invest.  Box  6788,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
EDITING  2  weeklies.  15  years  news, 
editorial  end  on  dailies,  weeklies. 
Want  to  go  to  Florida.  Box  6794, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR — Handle  wire;  super¬ 
vise  make-up;  direct  news  staff.  32, 
single,  draft  exempt.  7)4  years  news¬ 
paper  experience,  5)4  of  them  on 
desk.  References.  Car.  Box  6793, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

PROOFREADER,  broad  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Rated  excellent.  Married, 
42.  Work  alone  or  with  staff.  Box 
6805,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER-DE8KMAN 
NOW  with  3-edition  southwest  daily. 
Prefer  east  or  midwest.  Versatile, 
best  under  pressure;  references  in¬ 
clude  employer.  Available  on  two 
weeks’  notice.  Box  6790,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  desk,  38,  thoroughly  ex¬ 

perienced,  fast,  accurate.  Seeks  AM 
fob.  Box  0782,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  Editor,  26,  2  years’  experi¬ 
ence  11,000  daily.  Daily  column, 
heads,  layout,  camera.  Married  vet, 
college  grad.,  BA  degree,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  available  late  December,  draft- 
proof.  Box  6802,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


A  CAPABLE,  industrious  man-of-all- 
editorial-work  available.  Specialties: 
News  editor,  makeup,  pictures.  High¬ 
ly  recommended.  Military  exempt. 
Box  6818,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  editor  of  insurance 
monthly,  assistant  editor  leading  in¬ 
surance  weekly,  seeks  similar  position 
with  trade  publication  or  house  orgsn 
serving  different  field.  Unusual  edit¬ 
ing.  conscientious,  age  27,  vet  exempt. 
Original  writing,  re-writing  and  re¬ 
porting  In  fresh,  interesting  sales- 
slanted  style.  Box  6833,  Editor  A 

Piihlisher. _ 

BECIINNER  to  work  into  sports,  re¬ 
porting.  or  will  travel.  Veteran.  27, 
no  reserve,  A.B,  economics,  LL,B. 
SDX.  Go  anywhere,  prefer  Sonth  or 
Esst.  School  paper  experience,  now 
employed  as  legal  writer.  Box  6841, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


DRAFt  EXEMPT 

Punchy  Copy — accnrate  editing  I 
ALL-.\ROUND  magazine,  daily  back¬ 
ground,  Experienced  wire,  city  desks, 
editorials,  rewrite,  artwork.  Ex-dip¬ 
lomat;  32;  university  graduate; 
knowledge  Latin  America,  Europe; 
Languages;  Spanish,  German,  French; 
political  expert.  Now  news  editor 
4,000  circulation  daily. 

Box  6847,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

FEATURE  Writer-Photographer,  24, 
Vet,  Missouri  Grad,  Daily  experi- 
enee.  Box  6855,  Editor  A  Wblisher. 
FOR  A  handy  reminder  there’s  an 
experienced,  competent  newshand 
available  who’ll  do  a  bang-up  job  for 
you.  Now  wire  editor  18,000  midwest 
p.m.  daily,  7  years  small,  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies,  wire  service,  28,  married, 
draftproof.  Reporting,  rewrite,  edit¬ 
ing,  layout.  Box  6821,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


PHOTO  EDITOR  available.  Newspa¬ 
per  syndicate  experience.  Capable 
still  newsreelmsn.  Excellent  contacts, 
references.  Willing  to  travel.  Box 
6831,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 

:  17  years’  experl- 

ence:  Dailies  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 

New  York,  D.  C.;  rewrite,  rim,  slot, 

telegraph,  makeup.  Draft-exempt,  ex- 
Marine,  38.  Now  in  East,  willing  to 
relocate.  Married.  Executive  refer- 
ences.  Box  6838,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REFORMED  EXPATRIATE,  30,  co- 
fonnder,  co-publisher,  editor  of  Rome 
(Italy)  Daily  American,  home  after 
7  years  abroad.  Did  crackiip  job  in 
handling  tough  assignment  in  Italy, 
wants  opportunity  to  prove  abilities 
Stateside.  Open  to  any  interesting  as¬ 
signment,  big  or  small,  that  offers  ac¬ 
tivity,  future.  Won’t  budge  from 
Continental  limits,  willing  to  go  any¬ 
where  else.  Will  bend  particularly 
attentive  ear  to  small  or  middle-sized 
community  where  he  and  wife,  2 
children,  can  plant  roots  and  build 
for  future.  Looking  for  eventual 
share  in  ownership,  ready  to  make 
moderate  investment.  Has  done  for¬ 
eign  radio  broadcasting.  Box  6853, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER,  22,  single,  draft  exempt, 
honors  Georgetown  graduate,  college 
paper  and  POST  copy  boy  experience, 
eager  for  a  start  on  a  medium  size 
daily.  Box  6830,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SEASONED  Deskman-R^orter  seeks 

work  on  growing  paper.  Draft  exempt, 

college  grad,  with  car.  Box  6829, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER^^  years  radio 
sports  director — newscaster.  Now  in 
publicity.  Newspaper  experience.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Top  references.  Box 

6845,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  Editor,  News  Editor, 
American  and  foreign  experience. 
Congenial,  non-drinker,  single,  ma¬ 
ture,  steady.  Presently  employed.  Box 

6839.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WOMAN  REPORTER  varied  experi- 
ence  AP,  radio  last  war,  editing,  re¬ 
cent  magazine  articles,  will  go  any¬ 
where  there’s  winter  sun  and  a  good 
writing  Job.  Box  181,  Manning,  S.  O. 

_ fhotographcTi _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  PHOTOEN¬ 
GRAVER  with  full  page  engraving 
plant.  Graphic,  telephoto,  wideangle, 
electronic  speedlites,  darkroom  equip¬ 
ment  and  car  wants  connection  with 
good  daily  West  of  Kansas.  B  A  W 
or  Color.  Married,  32,  Veteran,  2 
children.  Box  6852,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ 

MEMBER  National  Press  Photo  Asso- 
elation,  29,  married  vet.  presently 
employed,  but  desire  change.  Prefer 
publication  of  50,000  circnlation  or 
over.  Will  supply  resume,  samples 
and  recommendations  upon  request. 

Box  6769,  Editor  A  Publisher _ 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  -  Reporter, 
eight  years’  experience  with  New 
York  metrojKjlitan  and  medium  dal¬ 
lies.  Highest  references.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  6767.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  RehrtkMM 

(X)LLEGE  WOMAN,  radio  news  writ¬ 
er  during  last  war,  free  lance  feature 
writer  now  available  to  University  in 
South  or  Southwest — will  accept  part- 
time  and  some  study.  Write  Box 
6840,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ffICCMWW 


MAKEUP  and  Ad  man,  union,  wants 
daywork  on  daily  newspaper.  Mar- 
ried.  sober,  23  years’  experience.  West 
of  Rockies  preferred.  Box  6740,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

MR.  PUBLISHER.  Let  me  take  eara 
of  the  plant  problems  on  yonr  nevw- 
paper.  Production  manager-superin¬ 
tendent  for  fifteen  years.  Capablsk 
honest  executive  all  departments.  All 
replies  confidential.  Box  6741,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

COMPETENT,  sober  machinist  desires 
position  in  drier,  warmer  climate. 
Capable  any  work  in  con^sing  room. 
Union.  P.  O.  Box  342,  San  Leandro. 
California. _ _ 

TOP  NEWSPAPER.  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Public-Relations  experience  cov¬ 
ering  16  years  major  cities.  Avail¬ 
able  in  young  executive,  37,  for  in¬ 
dustry,  agency  or  organisation  requir¬ 
ing  effective  representation.  Box 
6849,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Miami  Beach — When  three  col¬ 
umnists  get  together  on  a  plat¬ 
form,  ably  prodded  by  a  man  like 
Louis  Lyons  of  the  Nieman  Foun¬ 
dation,  they  are  bound  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  highlight  of  a  well-high¬ 
lighted  convention  such  as  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  annual  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  conclave  here  last  weekend. 

That’s  exactly  what  happened 
when  Robert  Ruark  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  John  Crosby 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  Inez  Robb  of  International 
News  Service  decided  to  “tell  all” 
to  the  packed  auditorium  at  the 
University  of  Miami  Nov.  10. 

It  was  listed  as  a  serious  dis¬ 
cussion  and  started  out  that  way 
but  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
tongue-in-cheek  chatter  from  the 
columnists  which  turned  it  into 
a  laugh  session. 

Mr.  Lyons  noted  the  opinions 
of  some  people  that  the  American 
newspaper  has  come  full  circle 
from  the  day  of  personal  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  great  editors  to  the 
new  personal  journalism  of  the 
columnists.  Some  people  also  be¬ 
lieve,  he  said,  that  it  is  cheaper 
for  a  publisher  to  buy  a  column 
than  it  is  for  him  to  hire  a  good 
reporter.  Then  he  noted: 

“It  is  probably  no  accident  that 
the  papers  I  can  think  of  which 
have  no  columnists  outside  their 
)o  own  staff  writers  are  three  of  our 
strongest  newspapers:  The  New 
-  '  York  Times,  Christian  .Science 
^  ^  Monitor  and  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal.  Their  position  is  that  of  the 
V  N  good  cook  who  disdains  the  can 
opener.  Thus  she  preserves  her 
own  individuality  as  a  cook.  And 
it  is  individuality  that  has  been  a 
great  loss  in  American  newspapers 
since  the  day  of  the  editor  who 
impressed  his  individuality  on  his 
paper.  Most  papers  are  as  much 
alike  as  any  two  shelves  of  canned 
goods.” 

Mr.  Crosby  agreed  that  col¬ 
umnists  are  the  “last  vestiges  of 
individual  journalism”  but  said 
that  if  it  weren’t  for  them  there 
would  be  a  striking  uniformity  in 
the  opinions  expressed  in  newspa¬ 
pers  today.  He  also  believed  col¬ 
umnists  have  more  influence  than 
editorial  pages  because  their  au¬ 
thors  have  more  freedom  in  ex¬ 
pressing  their  views.  The  editor 
is  no  longer  an  editor  because  he 
is  too  preoccupied  in  dealing  with 
the  Guild,  newsprint,  costs,  etc., 
Mr.  Crosby  stated. 

Then  Miss  Robb  stated  that 
she  has  been  called  a  lot  of  things 
in  her  life  but  this  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  been  called  a 
■“can  opener,”  and  the  session  was 
away  to  a  flying  start. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Robb  observed  that  the 
primary  function  of  columnists  de¬ 
pended  on  the  type  of  column 


they  write  “and  they  are  as  varied 
as  a  chorus  girl’s  motives.”  She 
thought  she  is  in  danger  of  getting 
thrown  out  of  the  columnists’ 
union  because  she  has  no  pet 
hates  and  no  axe  to  grind. 

“I  merely  attempt  to  amuse  and 
inform  the  people  and  I  make  no 
attempt  to  reform  them.”  she 
added.  Seriously,  she  said  that 
she  saw  her  own  responsibility  as 
being  that  she  has  no  right  to  use 
her  column  for  “personal  rea¬ 
sons.” 

Miss  Robb  is  convinced  that  the 
greatest  gift  to  editors  is  a  good 
reporter — “with  him  they  can  get 
along  without  columnists.”  She 
thought  that  most  columnists  are 
“reporters  with  fallen  arches  who 
want  to  make  money.” 

«  *  K 

Mr.  Ruark  sort  of  added 
“amen”  to  Miss  Robb’s  contention 
when  he  assured  everyone  he  is 
a  columnist  because  it  is  a  nice 
way  to  make  a  living  without 
working  too  hard.  Later  on,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  he  admitted 
“we  do  work  hard,  even  if  it  is 
not  apparent,  in  our  100-hour 
week  of  reading  and  talking  to 
both  interesting  and  extremely 
dull  people.” 

“We  earn  our  money,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Ruark  stated  he  is  “expert 
on  nothing”  but  is  just  a  “profes¬ 
sionally  puzzled  person.”  “My 
column  was  conceived  in  sin.  I 
figured  that  I  was  the  average 
citizen.  I  believed  vaguely  in  hell, 
and  hoped  for  the  best.  So  do 
most  citizens.  I  was  scared  stiff 
most  of  the  war.  So  were  the 
others.  I  decided  I’d  do  a  strictly 
Average  Joe  column.” 

He  described  himself  as  a 
“glandular  columnist — ”  one  who 
sits  back  and  lets  his  glands  work 
for  him.  He  figures  that  if  some¬ 
thing  irritates  him  it  probably  ir¬ 
ritates  a  lot  of  other  people.  If 
something  puzzles  him,  or  pleases 
or  displeases,  etc.,  he  believes 
there  are  lots  of  others  in  the 
same  boat. 

He,  too,  said  he  never  grinds 
any  personal  axes  in  his  column 
but  believes  some  of  the  things 
he  writes  about  are  important  and 
he  doesn’t  see  “why  important 
things  must  always  be  presented 
as  dully  as  possible.” 

*  *  * 

In  response  to  a  question  from 
the  floor,  posed  by  Grove  Patter¬ 
son.  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
on  their  attitude  toward  cutting  of 
their  columns  in  newspaper  offices 
there  was  unanimous  agreement. 

Basically,  they  agreed  they 
should  not  be  prima  donnas  about 
their  “sacred  prose.”  They  felt 
editors  had  the  right  to  cut  for 
space  reasons  without  destroying 
the  meaning  of  their  words,  or  to 
leave  out  a  column  altogether. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Nov.  20-21 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Assn.,  Mid¬ 
west  Conference,  Hotel  Lin¬ 
coln,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dec.  1-2  —  California  Press 
Assn.,  annual  winter  business 
session,  Clift  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco, 

Dec.  5  —  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  annual  meeting,  Book- 
Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit. 


They  agreed  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  bat  out  top  notch 
material  every  day  and  some  of 
them  may  not  be  up  to  standard. 

But  they  agreed,  also,  that  edi¬ 
tors  should  not  change  the  words 
they  write.  “I  know  how  to  write 
‘am  not.’  ”  stated  Mr.  Ruark,  and 
“when  I  use  the  word  ‘ain’t’  in 
my  column  that’s  the  word  I  want 
in  there.”  He  thought  columnists 
were  hired  as  such  because  they 
could  write  a  little  better  than 
the  guy  on  the  copy  desk.  He 
echoed  the  sentiments  of  the 
others  when  he  likened  a  column 
to  a  piece  of  salami  and  said  “if 
they  buy  the  salami  they  ought 
to  present  it  as  favorably  as  pos¬ 
sible  or  not  at  all.” 

Mr.  Lyons  said  he  didn’t  want 
to  sound  like  a  man  trying  to  sell 
buggy  whips  in  an  automobile  age 
and  agreed  that  “columnists  are 
here  to  stay.” 

■ 

Contempt  Case 
Dropped  in  Gary 

Gary,  Ind.  —  The  Gary  Post- 
Tribune’s  campaign  for  reform  in 
Lake  County  continued  this  week 
after  the  contempt  case  against 
four  of  its  executives  was  dropped 
and  the  chief  deputy  prosecutor 
called  off  a  grand  jury  investigation 
of  the  Gary  Crime  Commission’s 
charges  of  a  political-criminal  al¬ 
liance  in  the  county. 

Judge  J.  A.  Fleishbein  of  Porter 
County  Superior  Court,  sitting  as 
a  special  judge  in  Lake  County 
Criminal  Court,  dismissed  con¬ 
tempt  proceedings  against  four 
Post-Tribune  officials.  They  had 
been  accused  of  “vilifying  and 
slandering”  the  grand  jury  in  an 
article  Oct.  30  which  dealt  with 
the  investigation  in  a  humorous 
manner. 

Judge  Fleishbein  held  that  an 
answer  filed  by  the  defendants  in 
the  contempt  proceeding,  in  which 
they  denied  intention  to  vilify  the 
grand  jury,  purged  them  of  con¬ 
tempt.  The  four  are  J.  R.  Snyder, 
publisher;  H.  B.  Snyder,  editor; 
Don  F.  Datisman,  managing  editor; 
and  Arnold  A.  Coons,  city  editor. 

Publication  of  the  article  in 
question  was  prompted  by  investi¬ 
gation  started  by  the  county  prose¬ 
cutor  after  he  and  his  office  had 
been  charged  with  having  a  tie-up 
with  rackets  in  the  Gary  area. 
The  prosecutor  was  subsequently 
defeated  in  the  election  after  the 
Post-Tribune  stressed  ticket-split¬ 
ting  methods  with  pictures  and 
stories. 


R.  J.  Finnegan ' 
Honored  by  Chi  I 
Press  Veterans 

Chicago  —  Two  hundred  Qe% 
papermen  honored  Richard  J.  Fa. 
negan,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
suiting  editor,  as  “Chicago  Put 
Veteran  of  1950”  at  the  12th  » 
nual  dinner  of  the  Chicago  Proi 
Veterans  Association  Nov.  11. 

Mr.  Finnegan  was  presented 
the  group,  including  oldtimert  %  i 
remembered  him  as  a  cub  repoi^ 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  % 
present  generation  of  newsmen,  kf  • 
Charles  Collins,  Chicago  Tribtm 
columnist  and  chairman  of  the  » 
sociation. 

Mr.  Finnegan  recalled  that  hi 
had  sold  newspapers  behind  tht 
LaSalle  Hotel,  was  afterward  i 
copyboy  and  in  1901  became  a 
cub  reporter  for  the  Chia^ 
Chronicle. 

He  moved  on  to  the  Chicegs 
Inter  -  Ocean  and  then  to  the 
Chicago  Journal,  where  he  be¬ 
came  city  editor  in  1914,  manig. 
ing  editor  in  1916,  and  its  co- 
editor  in  1925. 

He  became  editor  of  the  Cki- 
cago  Times  when  it  was  founded 
in  1929,  editor  and  publisher  ii 
1944,  and  editor  and  executfH 
vicepresident  of  the  merged  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  and  Times  in  1947. 
Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  successor  to 
Mr.  Finnegan  as  editor  and  Pt*- 
lisher  of  the  Sun-Times,  sent  a 
telegraphic  greeting  declaring  that 
Dick  Finnegan  continues  to  be  hii 
“great  teacher  of  journalism." 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  published  an  editoiiil 
“Saluting  Dick  Finnegan.”  The 
Daily  News  paid  tribute  to  Mr. 
Finnegan,  pointing  out  he  had 
trained  a  great  many  newspapc^ 
men.  “It  was  good,  thorough  train-  f 
ing  in  the  best  traditions  of  jour¬ 
nalism,”  said  the  News.  “As  the 
newspapermen  of  Chicago  gather 
to  honor  you,  we  of  the  Daily  . 
News  want  you  to  know  how  much 
we  have  respected  you  as  a  citizen, 
a  friend,  a  competitor  and  a  news-  | 
paperman.” 

William  H.  Stuart,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  American  political  writer, 
was  toastmaster  at  the  dinner. 
“Minute  men”  speakers  included 
Vaughn  Shoemaker,  Daily  Newt 
cartoonist;  Victor  Eubanks,  tt- 
tired  Associated  Press  financiil 
writer,  of  New  York;  Quin  Ryan, 
Chicago  radio  producer;  and  John 
Lovett,  former  Tribune  reporter, 
now  an  official  of  the  MichigM  r 
Manufacturers  Association.  f 
■ 

Color  Liquor  Ad 

Chicago  —  First  full-page,  (i^  | 
color  ad  for  Waterfill  and  Frazier 
Distillery  Co.,  appeared  in  the  ' 
Chicago  Tribune  Nov.  17.  Joseph 
H.  Makler,  president,  said  80% 
of  Waterfill  and  Frazier’s  adver¬ 
tising  budget  for  1951  will  be  <fc- 
voted  to  newspaper  and  trade  maf 
azine  space.  Ross-Roy  Fogarty  ■ 
the  agency. 
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managing  editor  ji 
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MR.  EDITOR: 

If  you  want  to  refer  to  our  product,  of  course 
it  is  correct  to  say  “scotch”  brand  masking 
tape  or  “scotch”  brand  cellophane  tape.  But 
if  you’re  not  concerned  with  who  made  it, 
just  say  masking  tape  or  cellophane  tape, 
and  leave  out  our  registered  trade-mark 
“scotch”.  Thanks  a  lot. 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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WE  ADDED  A 


6TH:  FIGURE! 


ABC  Publisher’s  Statement  for 
Sept.  30,  1 950,  gives  these  circulation 
figures  for  the 

HOUSTON  PRESS: 

I  st  Quarter  Average —  100,681 

2nd  Quarter  Average —  104,249 


The  HOUSTON  press  crashed  the  Big  Time  to  bectme 
America’s  47th  evening  paper*  with  six-figure  circfr 
lation.  And  our  circulation  is  stiU  climbing! 

If  it’s  Houston  buyers  you’re  after,  get  comp 
coverage  of  the  entire  fabulously  rich  market  m  ^ 
surest  and  most  economical  way.  Advertise  in  HoustM^ 
two  evening  papers — the  Press  and  the  Chronicle— tk 
total  of  74f4  a  line.  Any  combination  of  Houston  pa 
which  does  not  use  the  Press  costs  13%  more,  and  y 
wouldn’t  be  so  certain  of  complete  coverage. 

*Evening  editions  of  forced  combinations  not  included. 
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